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“School Bell” Rings For 
1939 Round of Dealers’ 


Annual Conventions 


In this issue are stories of 17 lumbermen’s conventions 


Symbolic of “School Days" are the silver-toned presentation bells (see cut) that are being used to summon the 1939 
“conventioneers” from exhibition halls and hotel lobbies to the serious studies of the programs. The above picture 
of the exhibit hall at the Indiana convention, reported in this issue, is typical of many other dealers’ meetings being held 
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SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA 


Careful buyers give marked 
preference to Camino Quality 
Sugar Pine. Soft-textured, 
mellow, straight, bright, beau- 
tiful, this stock meets the ex- 
acting needs of builders, 
woodworkers, cabinet-makers, 
pattern-makers. Carefully sea- 
soned, precisely manufactured, 
it is a refined product of 
super-quality. Yard and Shed 
Stock, Pattern Stock, Shop and 
Factory Lumber. Straight Cars 
of Sugar Pine, Mixed Cars of 
Sugar and Ponderosa. Write 
or wire your needs. 


MICHIGAN- 









Lumber Co. 
CAMINO, - CALIFORNIA 




































exactly what you want? 
NOFMA certified Oak Flooring is the ultimate in 


fine quality hardwood flooring as produced by the 
nation’s leading manufacturers. With it, you im- 


Me mediately step away from sharp pencil competition 
PRESERVATION —< fa and sell quality instead of price. And the lasting 
; R 


beauty and serviceability of a finished floor of 


NOFMaA Oak retains customer-satisfaction through 











the years. 

Remember, too, that NOFMA is the only Oak 
Flooring guaranteed for grade. This guarantee is 
definitely stated on the NOFMA copyrighted label 
attached to the flooring bundles. Also, this label 
denotes the grade of the flooring to which it is 
affixed, as certified by the National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, the recognized grad- 
ing and inspection authority of the industry. More- 
over, association standards qualify for Government 

specifications for hardwood floors 
WRITE FOR including Oak, Beech, Birch and 
Hard Maple. 

There’s a NOFMA sales represen- 
tative within reach of your telephone. 
Get in touch with him and, mean- 
while, write for a supply of NOFMA 
Grading Rules and sales aids, sent 
free on request. 


NATIONAL OAK FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N 


1289 DERMON BUILDING, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





When a man buys insurance—it's security he’s 
after—definitely. If he’s sick, he wants the best 
doctor, not the cheapest. 


Millwork preservation is no different. There are 
dozens, yes hundreds, of preservatives. Some are 
good. But there is only one WOODLIFE. 


And what a difference is represented by the 
slight difference in cost—in fact only a fraction of 
one cent in a sash. 


| The Facts Are Really Interesting 
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Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 
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Product and Design Improvement 
Necessary in Wood Furniture 


OME MODERN-style furniture is 
S designed to render increased serv- 
ice. In the trade it is known as 
functional, and is designed for a combi- 
nation of uses or to meet modern condi- 
tions. Considerable more attention might 
well be given by manufacturers of wood 
household furniture to size and other 
limitations of modern home design, par- 
ticularly as to the small rooms. If they 
do not recognize changing conditions, 
they will eventually lose part of the mar- 
ket to manufacturers who do, conse- 
quently lessening the demand for lumber. 
In household furniture the trend is 
away from substitutes and toward wood. 
Although there are conflicting trends in 
some groups, notably porch and camp, 
the trend away from wood is in the 
groups whose total consumption of lum- 
ber is small and it is more than offset 
by gains made in the bedroom and din- 
ing room groups. These gains are in part 
the result of steady purchases of suites 
rather than occasional pieces. The reluc- 
tance of the American housewife to de- 
part from the customs of her ancestors 
in regard to type of furniture in living 
and sleeping portions of her home, and 
her preference for wood, seem to assure 
a long continued market for lumber. So 
long as this attitude prevails, the major- 
ity of the manufacturers of household fur- 
niture will continue to use wood. The 
amount will vary with economic condi- 
tions and producing power. . 

Wood’s principal advantage in the fur- 
niture field lies in the centuries of service 
it has rendered, according to R. P. A. 
Johnson, senior engineer of the Forest 
Survey, in his progress report “Lumber 
Consumption Trends in the Furniture 
Industry.” About 80 percent of the lum- 
ber used in furniture goes into the house- 
hold group, 15 percent into office furni- 
ture, 4 percent into hotel, club and edu- 
cational furniture, and 1 percent for 
hospital use. 

With very few exceptions, manufac- 
turers of wood furniture are entirely too 
complacent. They ignore advantages and 
improvements in furniture made of other, 
material. Design and style change to 
meet current demand, but little if any 
study of changing requirements resulting 
from new housing and commercial con- 
ditions has been made. 

Wood office furniture needs to be more 
flexible and better adapted to use require- 
ments. Units should be readily adaptable 
;to expansion. The fire-resistant qualities 
lof wood should be loudly emphasized; 
additional study should be made to com- 
bat swelling and shrinkage. 

Wood furniture a hundred or more 
years old testifies to the ability of wood 


to render long and satisfactory service. 
It is predicted that it will hold its own 
in home use because of tradition, beauty, 
ease of workability, and change and adap- 
tion to consumer likes and dislikes. How- 
ever, it will lose ground in the commer- 
cial field if changes resulting from at- 
mospheric conditions are not overcome, 
and if more manufacturers do not im- 
prove designs to meet the demand for in- 
creased utility from furniture. 

Furniture is a market primarily for 
hardwoods. The demand for individual 
species is subject to change without no- 
tice. Because of the flexibility, price, ap- 
pearance and properties, red gum, oak, 
yellow poplar, birch and maple promise 
to continue to furnish the bulk of wood 
for furniture. There is an increasing de- 
mand for birch and maple, not shown by 
statistics. This is the result of the in- 
creasing popularity of the so-called early 
American style, made almost exclusively 
of solid maple or birch, principally 
maple. This popularity, modernization 
of the style of an early period, may be a 
passing fancy, but the continued prefer- 
ence for solid rather than veneer furni- 
ture indicates there will continue to be a 
demand for solid furniture of these 
woods. 

The constantly shifting styles and de- 
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signs in house furniture have little in- 
fluence on lumber consumption. Period 
furniture as a rule uses less wood than 
the modern, but the percentage of waste 
is much higher. Modernistic furniture 
favors plywood over lumber and the 
rapid advances of the modernistic type are 
tending to decrease the use of lumber 


and increase the use of plywood. Early | 
American styles on the other hand have | 


the opposite effect. Modernistic furni- 
ture constituted 43.4 percent of the fur- 
niture shown in recent markets, Amer- 
ican Colonial and Federal 8.4 percent, 
and early American 8.7 percent. 





A Half Dozen “Short 
Short” Editorials 


is not a slip. We are only follow- 





TT REPETITION in the caption *| 


ing the example of some of the fic- 
tion magazines, which regularly feature 
what they call “short, short” stories. Out 
of the convention stories in this issue, the 
editor picked, almost at random, a few 
striking remarks by leading speakers, 
with the idea of making brief comment 
upon the various topics dealt with, each 
of which is well worthy of an entire ar- 
ticle. But time, or rather the lack of it, 
forbade such action on our part. Any- 
way, each of these sentences conveys a 
dynamic idea—why paint the lily, or gild 
pure gold? So we decided to print them 
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/ WHAT DO YOU - « 








Some OF THE lumber dealers’ and lumber salesmen’s associations have rather 
long names, but we doubt whether any of them can match that of an organization, 
identified with the construction industry, whose title is officially listed in the sub- 
urban telephone directory; “Administrative Committee of the Voluntary Trade 
Agreement, the Plumbing, Heating and Drainage Contractors, Division of the 
Construction Industry of Du Page County, Illinois, Inc.” (1017 Burlington Ave., 
Downers Grove 70.) 
** * * 

THERE MAY HAVE been a time when large corporations were stiff-necked 
and uppish in their relations with the public, and even with their own customers, 
but that time is long past. Now, even the largest and most important corporations 
find that it pays them to cultivate the good will of those whose continuous patron- 
age they seek. Here is an amusing instance in point, from no less source than 
the New York Telephone Co. It appears that, stopping at a residence, in re- 
sponse to a trouble call, a telephone man found a note pinned to the front door 
telling him where to look for the key. Inside the house, he found another note 
which read: “Be careful of the kittens in the dining-room. They run out some- 
times. The bread in front of the phone is for the dog. His name is Bobby. I 
don’t think you will have any trouble with him if you will give him the bread. 
Thanks.” Wev-are happy to report that the repairman came through unscathed! 
And, says the company, “we appreciate the subscriber’s confidence. Although it 
doesn’t show on our balance sheet, we regard the confidence of the public as a 
priceless asset as we carry on our business of providing the service that helps 
you reach almost anybody, anywhere, any time.” The application of this little 
tale to lumber dealers, and indeed to all other merchants, is that every contact 
with a customer, even the most casual, may be made a means of cultivating good 
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“as is,” and allow readers to supply their 
own comment: 


“You can not drop spic-and-span new 
homes off the end of an assembly line.” 
—Don CAMPBELL. 


“Don’t be too technical in your appeal ; 
I want a blueprint that isn’t all cluttered 
up with figures.”—Brss GEARHART Mor- 
RISON. 


“Just as soon as you fail to perform a 
service, your right to exist has ceased.” 
—L. I. McQueen. 


“We are twenty years behind the times 
on a farm building program.”—Ray Sa- 
BERSON. 


“The day of the high-pressure sales- 
men is no more. You must know peo- 
ple, and how they live; then in simple 
language convince your prospect.”—EL- 
MER WHEELER. 


“Young couples will pay for more 
room and fewer gadgets in their new 
homes, if properly solicited—deferring 
the gadgets until they can afford them.” 
—Roy WENZLICK. 


These utterances by practical men (and 
a woman), all experts in their fields, sug- 
gest the rich reward that awaits readers 
who “dig into” the numerous convention 
stories printed in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from issue to issue, especially at 
this season of the year. They could easily 
be multiplied manyfold, forming a com- 
pendium of useful and inspiring mer- 
chandising ideas. 
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The Fable of the Lumber Yard Jungle 
and the Beautiful Dream 


The radio programs often feature a “guest commentator.” Why 

shouldn’t we do likewise? The following “guest editorial” is by 

BIG CHIEF LUMBER JACK—a real personage, who operates a 
real lumber yard in a large city in the Central West. 


NCE UPON A TIME, there lived 
O in a lumber yard jungle a happy 
family of lumberjacks. The chief 
lumberjack, whose duty it was to see 
that the jungle always supplied sufficient 
pork and beans and other necessities for 
the whole family, was sometimes envied 
by the other lumberjacks, who thought 
it must be great fun to just plan and 
think and buy things and pay bills. 


But the chief lumberjack sometimes . 


worried. He remembered when he, too, 
had been a lesser lumberjack, pushing 
boards and sweating great gobs of per- 
spiration, and getting up mornings with 
a stiff back and sore muscles and splint- 
ered hands. And he remembered when 
he, too, had thought what duck soup it 
would be to hold forth as chief lumber- 
jack over a jungle of his own. And then 
sometimes he smiled. He had found out 
that learning to be chief was just as hard 
as learning to push boards. Sometimes 
he would almost wish he could trade 
places with one of the lesser lumberjacks 
who could go home and forget all about 
the jungle when the day was over. 

But chief lumberjacks just can’t do 
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will, and perhaps of eventually landing an order. And it matters not whether 
this contact is made by the principals or the employees of a business. Truck 
drivers, deliverymen, collectors etc. in the course of their daily work have plenty 
of opportunities for creating good will toward their employers, and we believe 
most conscientious employees endeavor to do so. 


* = ¢ * 


Us HUMAN CRITTERS are a queer lot, and there’s no accounting for our 
likes and preferences. By all the rules, one would think that people would prefer 
having the direct-mail advertising matter that is aimed at them dished up in at- 
tractively printed style, rather than crudely mimeographed on rough paper; yet 
here’s an instance that proves the old saying that there’s no accounting for taste. 
What people like, they like. There’s a retail lumber firm in New York State, 
the Alexandria Bay Lumber Co., that has for years issued a monthly mimeographed 
bulletin, characterized by rugged individualism and homespun philosophy, with 
a dash of humor, all served up under the title “Mill Ends.” The time came to 
get out the monthly issue but the office force was so busy that it couldn’t find time 
to mimeograph the bulletin, and so had it printed in the regular way. Was every- 
one pleased? No, they were not. Right away a number of people set up a howl 
about the change, telling the lumber firm that they would much rather have “Mill 
Ends” in the old, original style, mimeographed, with now and then a mis-spelled 
word, than any form of flossy printed bulletin. Therefore, the company has wisely 
gone back to its original style. Doggone it—we believe we like the old style best, 
too! That’s not saying that as a rule mimeographed direct-mail advertising is 
preferable to that which is attractively printed, but in this particular instance the 
homespun, workaday clothes seem more suited to the theme than does full dress. 


that way. They have to carry on—for 
the jungle just won’t manage itself, no 
matter how hard everyone works. And 
chief lumberjacks often think a heap of 
their fellow lumberjacks ; so much so that 
sometimes when they get to feeling blue 
and are tempted to leave the jungle for 
life, they just won’t back down on the 
lumberjacks who push the boards. 

I once knew a chief lumberjack who 
had a wonderful lot of lumberjacks in his 
jungle. They all worked hard and faith- 
fully, and the chief was very proud of 
them. He often told other chiefs what 
a fine gang he had. He knew that every- 
one of them would fight for him, if nec- 
essary—just as he would for any one of 
them. But sometimes they would fight 
among themselves, too. Even good lum- 
berjacks will do that. But that was bad. 
It worried the chief lumberjack. He had 
two in particular who would carry chips 
on their shoulders for long periods at a 
time. Both were tip-top hustlers, and 
spent the whole day doing their level best 
for the jungle, so far as work was con- 
cerned, But either one would start an 
argument with the other at the drop of a 
hat. Sometimes the chief would be called 
in as referee. And, oh how he hated that 
job! He knew in his heart that both 
were usually wrong—and sometimes he 
thought, “Oh, you poor saps, why don’t 
you think before you pop off, and try to 
be good sports with each other like hu- 
man beings should?” But he usually said 
nothing at all, because he know that one 
can’t reason with folks when they are 
all lathered up and hot-headed. 

One night the chief lumberjack had a 
beautiful dream—a most wonderful 
dream. It was one of the sweetest dreams 
he ever had. He dreamed that all the 
lumberjacks in his jungle had a meeting, 
and made a solemn resolution that each 
and everyone would use the Golden Rule 
in all his relations with the others. That 
instead of worrying about their “rights,” 
they would think of their duties—and 
just see how helpful they could be to each 
other. And in the dream the chief lum- 
berjack hugged and kissed all the other 
lumberjacks, and jumped up and cracked 
his heels together and shouted for joy. 
He shouted so loud that he woke himself 
up. When he realized that he had been 
dreaming, he tried and tried to go back 
to sleep and dream some more. But he 
finally realized that jungles aren’t run by 
dreaming, so he went forth to the jungle 
again, hoping that some day this beautiful 
dream might come true. 











San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 21—Another 
outstanding example of the use of structural 
Douglas fir lumber in modern building design 
is the Exhibit Building, designed for the United 
States Golden Gate International Exposition 
Commission by Timothy L. Pflueger, San Fran- 
cisco architect. 

The structure, now nearing completion, will 
consist of a colonnade of forty-eight columns, 
one for each State, and a series of exhibit 
rooms for various Government activities. 

Plans called for about 550,000 feet of Doug- 
las fir in the colonnade, and about 250,000 feet 
of Douglas fir in the structural portion of the 
exhibit buildings, in addition to some 525,000 
feet of construction lumber and plywood. 

Uniquely fabricated of Douglas fir timbers 
and plywood, the colonnade columns, measur- 
ing 104 feet high, are placed in four rows of 
twelve columns each. 

Each. column consists of 3-inch hot plate 
process plywood webs, arranged in alternate 
sheets 3 feet, 814 inches high and 6 feet long, 
so that each sheet is at right angles to the sheet 
below. At the inside corners of the plywood 
“cross” there are four 6x6-inch Douglas fir 
posts, and at each of the four outside edges 
of the cross, there are two 10x12-inch. All 
vertical members extend the full length of the 
plywood “cross.” 

The 10x12-inch are fastened to the plywood 
with 2%4-inch and 4-inch Teco split ring con- 
nectors with %-inch bolts. 

Each 10x12-inch member is spliced twice in 
its length. These splices are made with steel 
plates, dapped into the columns to give a smooth 
surface, and %-inch bolts with 4-inch Trco 
flush type shear plates in the timbers. Ease of 
erection, and dependability of the joints, were 
the primary causes for using the flush type 
shear plates. 

Every four feet in the height of each column, 
a horizontal steel ring is bolted to the 10x12- 
inch posts, acting as a diaphragm and provid- 
ing lateral support for the posts. 

The columns were constructed in a horizon- 
tal position on the ground, and lifted to vertical 
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Federal Building at Golden 
Gate Fair Has Fabricated 
Column For Each State 


position by a stiff leg crane. 

All timbers, and the plywood for these col- 
umns, were fabricated at the sawmills in the 
Northwest by Arch-Rib Construction Co., of 
Portland, Ore., of which Ward Mayer is gen- 
eral manager. 

The hot plate process plywood was developed 
in 3-inch thickness especially for this job by 
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Grouped in the background of the lower 

right-hand picture are some of the forty- 

eight unique columns, one for each of the 

States, being installed in the United States 

Exhibit Building of the Golden Gate Inter- 

national Exposition. They were fabricated 
at mill and assembled at site 


AT LEFT—One of the 104-foot high col- 
umns being lifted into vertical position for 
seating on its foundation. View of the end 
shows four pairs of timbers at outside ends 
of “cross,” but the webbing here seen is 
peculiar to ends of columns 


UPPER RIGHT—End view—The "cross" 
shaped fabricated columns have at each 
outside edge a pair of 10x12-inch fir tim- 
bers, and in this upper-end view are seen 
three such pairs in place, also all plywood 
web members, alternate ones at right 
angles to each other, in place, and hori- 
zontal octagonal steel stiffening rings being 
installed. At inside edges of cross are four 
6xé6-inch fir posts 


LOWER RIGHT—Side view—Steel stiffen- 
ing rings are in place and set of web mem- 
bers is attached at one edge to pair of 
10x12-inch timbers, while the other edges, 
projecting above, have Teco split-ring con- 
nectors ready for bolting to the opposite 
pair of 10x12-inch timbers; between these 
web members are spaces for those that will 
go in at right angles to them 





Harbor Plywood Co., of Hoquiam, Wash. 

R. S. Chew, consulting engineer, San Fran- 
cisco, designed the structural features of both 
the colonnade and the exhibit building. Nego- 
tiations resulting in the prefabrication and sale 
of all of the structural lumber were completed 
by A. C. Horner, of Western Timber Struc- 
tures. 


Washington State Uses Plywood at Fair 


New York City, Jan. 23.—Plywood outside 
and inside—plywood shipped direct from the 
State of Washington—will make that State’s 
building at the New York World’s Fair a thor- 
oughly Washington product. In addition, photo- 
graphic murals and dioramic displays depicting 
the plywood and other original industries, to- 
gether with landscaping of native shrubbery, 
complete the Washington atmosphere. The ply- 
wood was shipped early in December from the 
Hoquiam, Wash., plant of the 
Harbor Plywood Corp. A modern- 
ized Colonial type of architecture 
was decided upon for the Wash- 
ington building with the thought 
that this simplicity of design would 
make the building stand out among 
the mass of ultra-modern designs 
used by most of the exhibition 





Washington State Building at N. Y. 
World's Fair features Washington 
plywood. The Fair opens Apr. 30 





buildings. The grounds on which 
the building is located are quite 
spacious and on one of the main 
thoroughfares. The building, 60x- 
100 ft., with colonnaded portico in 
front, is glistening white in the 
maroon zone of the grounds and 
will stand out at night when all 
four sides will be illuminated. 


The “outdoor plywood,” Super Harbord, is 
throwing open a new field of design, accord- 
ing to architects, and as it is a product of the 
Northwest offers the opportunity of showing it 
at the Fair, in comparison with other buildings 
constructed of materials produced elsewhere. 
The plywood manufactured by the hot-pressed 
process and tempered at the mill is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer against ply  separa- 
tion. It is widely used for residential, indus- 
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trial and marine construction as well as for 
outdoor signs and other uses demanding durable 
material. Plywood from the Hoquiam plant is 
also being used extensively at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition which opens Feb. 18 in 
San Francisco. Nearly 60 percent of the ex- 
position buildings on Treasure Island are cov- 


ered with this outdoor plywood. 





| Extensive Fireproofing for New 


York Worlds Fair 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 23——More than 2,- 
000,000 feet of fireproofed wood is already in 
use at the New York Worlds Fair. Its ex- 
tensive use at the Paris Exhibition, resulting in 
decrease of fires, served as a basis to follow 
the New York building code requirement passed 
in 1899, and architects’ specifications for use 
in the fair’s structures. The special building 
code for the fair requires non-combustible ma- 
terials in all buildings over 75 feet high or 
the use of sprinklers. The latter would prove 
unsatisfactory in unheated buildings during the 
winter when the fair will be closed. 

Fireproofed wood scaffolding was made man- 
datory for interior use in all buildings. Scaf- 
folding 75 feet high or over on the outside 
must also be fireproofed. In addition to the 
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These dwellings, he said, will rent for $2.50 
a week and will be built in a day from pre- 
fabricated material. 

The use of plywood for boxes, cement forms, 
wall board has been extended, he said. On 
the whole, he was optimistic over the outlook. 

Mr. Difford, who came to Tacoma ten 
months ago to direct the work of the associa- 
tion, was introduced by Philip Garland, general 
manager Oregon-Washington Plywood Co., of 
this city, and president of the association. 
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Prunes Trees to Avoid Knots 


SUSANVILLE, CALIF., Jan. 21.—One of the 
most interesting of the projects of experimental 
timber cultural work on the Lassen national 
forest is the pruning of trees by the CCC for 
the improvement of lumber quality. If these 
limbs can be removed and: clear lumber pro- 
duced at a justified cost, the work is economi- 
cally worthwhile, Supervisor A. G. Brenneis 
stated. : 


Smooth and Streamlined Out- 
side Surfaces Exemplify 
New Plywood Uses 


PorRTLAND, OreE., Jan. 21.—Vast ex- 
pansion of the use of plywood in general 
construction promises to result from re- 
cent developments in the industry in the 
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dows are installed without sills, thus pro- 
ducing a smooth, streamlined effect. The 
corners are rounded and are covered with 
two plywood thicknesses, the base being 
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Left—Cafe with plywood exterior at Portland, Ore.—and—Right—Plywood being applied, showing backing on rounded corners 


2,000,000 feet of fireproofed wood already in 
use as scaffolding, and roof planking, much will 
be used for interior trim. 

The lumber industry may well ponder over 
the market it would have lost had fireproofed 
wood not established its value to those con- 
cerned with the life and fire hazard at the “big 
show.” 





Tells of Progress in Fir Plywood 


Promotion in 1938 


Tacoma, WaASH., Jan. 21.—Standardization 
of product, improvement in methods and con- 
solidation of sales and promotional work by the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association has greatly 
broadened the field for this product, W. E. 
Difford, managing director for the association, 
said in a recent talk before the Tacoma Rotary 
Club. He said that only recently, the Federal 
Housing Administration had approved plywood 
for exterior use in its low-cost housing pro- 
gram. 

He said that the San Francisco world’s fair 
already has utilized 8,600,000 feet of plywood, 
nearly all from the Pacific Northwest, in its 
buildings and that the New York fair has re- 
quested the industry to produce a plywood 
house for its “Town of Tomorrow” showing 
houses of various materials. Both Washington, 
D. C., and Philadelphia, he said, are to have 
dwellings utilizing the material for display. 


Pacific Northwest, now beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. Chief among these is 
the fabrication of plywood practical for 
outdoor application, and for employment 
in such buildings as beach homes, where 
the air is intensely damp in the winter. 
The M and M Woodworking Co., of 
Portland, a pioneer in plywood manufac- 
ture which supplies worldwide markets, 
has developed new binding materials, 
which include a mixture of phenol and 
formaldehyde, and which cement plywood 
so strongly that it resists dampness to a 
degree never known before. Plastic 
paint which holds a smooth surface over 
the hair lines, commonly called checks, 
which develop in plywood and other 
wood surfaces is an important new de- 
velopment by chemists. 

A restaurant building with plywood 
exterior has just been completed here and 
it is attracting considerable attention from 
builders and construction engineers. The 
plywood used, called Resnprest, is in 3- 
ply sheets, 34-inch thick. All joints are 
flush, no battens being used, and win- 


quarter inch plywood, and the face %- 
inch 3-ply. Cost of this type of finish is 
reported to be exceptionally low. 
Expansion of the uses of plywood is 
in line with the program of the western 
fir and pine industries to develop new 
uses for all kinds of wood construction, 
particularly uses of a commercial nature. 





Color Movie to Show County's 


Lumbering to Fair Visitors 


San Francisco, CAauir., Jan. 23.—The El 
Dorado County Chamber of Commerce will 
feature a color film at the 1939 Golden Gate 
International Exposition which will include the 
complete process of lumber manufacture from 
selection of the tree in the vast forests of 
the county to the loading and shipment of the 
finished products. The film was recently com- 
pleted by Wallace M. Ripley, secretary of the 
chamber. Approximately one-fourth of the 
1600-foot film will be devoted to the lumber 
industry. 





A MAGNOLIA tree on every school and other 
public ground in Mississippi is proposed as a 
means of exhibiting to the public the State 
flower and the official State tree as designated 
by the legislature in 1938. 
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RETAILERS’ ROUND TABLE 
Arranging An Effective Paint Display 
LoveLAND, Coto., Jan. 24—A good The store front is 40 feet, with a center end of room, at right angles to street, 


example of store design and layout which 
gives the paint department a real “play” 
is found here, in the remodeled store of 
the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. The de- 
sign literally puts the entire paint depart- 
ment in the “display window.” 

The quotation marks, of course, indi- 
cate that there is something unusual and 
unique about the display. The actual 
display windows of the store are only 30 
inches deep—no space for a paint depart- 
ment there. Store design, however, makes 
of the entire sales room, which is 20 feet 
deep, a display window—and centered in 
this is the paint department. 


entrance. On either side are display win- 
lows 10 feet wide, and six feet high. The 
window backs are only 20 inches high. 

The layout of the salesroom makes the 
paint department, with its bright-colored 
cans, instantly apparent to pedestrians 
and motorists who pause to look in either 
of the large windows. 

Roughly centered, at the back of sales- 
room, is a long counter, top of which 
serves for the paint department, while 
nail bins are at front, to floor. The shelf 
space behind this counter, 24 feet long, is 
given over to paint. 

There is a general office counter at one 





display. 





Timely Tip for Dealers 


This sample rack was recently found doing duty in the display room 
of the J. H. Patterson Co. yard at Rochelle, II. 
room from the main entrance in such a position that it is almost impossible 
for anyone entering or leaving the premises to miss seeing it. Unlike many 





racks designed for similar purpose, this one is ample in size to accommo- 
date every material sample carried currently by the yard. It is about ten 
feet long, five feet deep and the same measure in height. 
five steps of equal height and depth. The rack was constructed in the 
yard, and consists of a light framework covered with 44-inch plywood, 
stained dark brown. Wall board, insulation, paint, shingles, a miniature 
section of a Rezo door, various kinds of tile and other materials are on 


It is located across the 


It consists of 








In the center of the open floor, facing 
customers entering the store, are floor 
display fixtures. Here is a large portable 
fixture which samples for colors the main 
paint line sold. 

The decorative scheme operates to em- 
phasize the paint department, cans of 
which present bright labels. Woodwork is 
honey. Walls and ceiling present tan, 
buff and cream tones. The three lighting 
units in ceiling each have 300-watt ca- 
pacity. In the small display windows, 
paint is always shown, “come on” aid for 
the large department display which con- 
sumers, lifting their eyes slightly, see to 
the rear. 

At each end of the salesroom are door- 
ways to the yard alleys, and customers 
enter through these, as well as by the 
front entrance. For such customers, the 
paint department is very convenient; 
again, its location pleasantly makes all 
aware of it. 

“We have had a mighty good paint 
year,’ commented C. H. Vottier, man- 
ager, “but as business has been excep- 
tionally good, and other people have sold 
a lot of paint, it would hardly do to say 
that our new salesroom, giving paint a 
real chance, has been wholly responsible. 

“However, I know this: In our old 
premises, before we remodeled, it seemed 
a rather inconsistent thing to be advising 
people to buy paint and spruce up their 
premises, when we couldn’t point to our 
own. Now, we practice what we preach, 
and we certainly have conditions under 
whhich it is a real pleasure to talk and 
sell paint.” 

Lumber stores often have office coun- 
ters directly in front of the entrance, so 
that the most productive selling space is 
devoted to office as opposed to direct 
merchandising purposes. This store sets 
up another principle, giving paint the most 
prominent position, and placing the office 
counter to the side at one end. The gen- 
eral principle here is that which prompts 
the drug store to place its soda fountain 
at a distance from the entrance, forcing 
customers to pass merchandise to reach it. 

On one side of the paint department, 
an entrance shows way to a private office, 
12x10 feet; on the other side, there is a 
doorway to glass department and a stor- 
age room. 

Cost of remodeling an antiquated build- 
ing into the present superlative selling 
premises was approximately $3,000. 
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Making Credit Privilege a 
Merchandising Aid 


Here is a good collection tip, hitherto 
unpublished, contributed to the AMER- 
1cAN LUMBERMAN some time ago by Mor- 
ris H. Fine, credit manager Lee Lumber 
& Supply Co. (Inc.), Sparrows Point, 
Md.: 

Sparrows Point, our potential trading 
area, is synonymous with Bethlehem 





Steel, and it is from the employees of this 
great corporation, employing many thou- 
sands of workers, that we obtain a modest 


volume of retail business in lumber, 
cement, paint, hardware and miscella- 
neous building materials. Catering as we 
do to this trade, we have found it expe- 
dient to handle a goodly amount of our 
retail business on a credit basis. This 
entails a problem of its own. During the 
last decade the tremendous strides made 
by the installment method of selling, have 
educated the consumer to buying on this 
plan. This thriving community is no ex- 
ception. Situated as it is ten miles from 
the city of Baltimore, it lends itself read- 
ily to the lure of a small down payment 
and convenient weekly terms. Our prob- 
lem has been to sell our charge customers 
on the idea that they pay not one penny 
more buying on a charge account, that 
they are purchasing quality, nationally 
advertised, merchandise; that we must 
expect payment on a 30-day basis, and 
every customer is informed of this store 
policy. 

Our customers are paid twice a month. 
The installment companies hire outside 
collectors who arrive in droves on pay 
days. It is the old story of the early bird 
catching the worm. We have no collec- 
tors, and we make that point clear to 
our customers. We levy no additional 
charge for credit, and solicit no business 
on an extended time payment plan. 

Our method has proved singularly suc- 
cessful. Past-due accounts are followed 
up by mail, phone calls and, if necessary, 


a personal call in order to collect the bill: 


(1) We continually stress quality prod- 
ucts; (2) no carrying charge; (3) pay- 
ment within a 30-day period. We believe 
we are on the right track. Prospective 
charge customers are thoroughly investi- 
gated in every case, and although we 
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maintain a strict credit policy, we believe 
it has worked out advantageously thus 
far. 





These Dealers Made Effective 
Holiday Displays 


At the suggestion of T. B. Anderberg, 
Aberdeen, S. D., division manager of 
Thompson Yards (Inc.), the accompany- 
ing picture was sent to the AMERICAN 





This Christmas display 

window, prepared by 

Mr. Goldthwaite, at- 

tracted much atten- 

tion and interest dur- 

ing the recent holi- 
day season 





LUMBERMAN by D. W. Goldthwaite, 
local manager of the company’s branch at 
Yankton, S. D. 

The picture is a time exposure taken at 
night. The lighted church was made out of 
hardboard. The lighted house is a little 
wooden house used for display in the 
yard. In the background are two little 
pasteboard houses. The big moon is of 
wallboard, covered with yellow paper, and 
the snow is insulation material. From 
the snowdrift, at the right of the picture, 
there was a spotlight. The heat from 
the spotlight turned a small cylinder like 
a lampshade, on which were small figures 
of six reindeer, and a Santa Claus in a 
sleigh. As this cylinder moved the 
shadows, enlarged by passing through a 
reading glass, appeared across the yellow 
moon. Each deer appeared separately, 
and the figure was about five feet high. 





This Christmas window display in the 
yard of the G. F. Osterhage Lumber Co. 
at Lawrenceville, Ill., is both simple and 
effective. The background is a piece of 
building board cut as shown, and lettered 





In front of the house, 
which is constructed 
to an exact three- 
quarter-inch scale, are 
a fence and some 
miniature trees, and a 
toy Santa Claus mak- 
ing his way to the 
house with a heavily 
loaded pack. 
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in the company colors. The white mate- 
rial is cotton on which bits of mica have 
been strewn to represent fresh snow. 
From a wire suspended above the window 
silver tinsel was hung to symbolize frost 
and icicles, while pasted to the window 
are bits of cotton representing falling 
snow. 

The scene is made exceptionally ef- 
fective at night by the use of concealed 
blue lights above. With the interior of the 
house brightly lighted, the blue lights are 
of an intensity and shade that creates a 
true illusion of a mid-winter night. 





Keeping Track of Plan Books 


Lent to Prospects 

A system similar to that used by any 
public library for keeping track of its 
books has practically eliminated plan 
book losses for the Arvada Lumber Co., 
Arvada, Colo:, and at the same time has 
produced many worthwhile leads. 

Like most lumber dealers, this firm 
constantly has requests for loans of plan 
books, many from people who aren’t reg- 
ular customers, and who merely think 
they may want to build a home. Experi- 
ence showed it was good business to be 
rather free in loaning out the material. 
While the percentage of people who ac- 
tually used it was small, nevertheless 
some excellent prospects were obtained 
in this way. 

But until a definite system was devel- 
oped for keeping track of the books and 
following them up the losses were run- 
ning too high. So now the firm keeps a 
written record of every plan book let 
out. On a card, which is placed in a 
special file, are given the following items 
of information: Name of book, name and 
address of person to whom it was loaned, 
and the date it went out. 

Every two weeks or so an employee 
goes through this file and notes what 
books are out, and how long they have 
been out. If a book isn’t brought back 
within a month to six weeks it is followed 
up. 

A personal call is used for this purpose 
in every case. It was found that people 


who are merely asked by telephone to re- 
turn the books will usually promise to 
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look them up but usually forget to do it. 
However, the man who does the follow- 
up work often phones ahead of time, tell- 
ing the prospect he will be there a cer- 
tain evening, and asking him to have the 
book or books ready. 

Since it’s often possible to develop a 
lead during the follow-up contact a man 
with sales ability must be used for this 
job. While in the home he makes it his 
business to find out whether the people 
are in a position to build and whether 
they’re really interested. If so he makes 
an attempt to go farther on the plans 
right then, or if they’re not ready yet, he 
makes out a prospect card for follow-up. 





"Match Books'’ Popular Remind- 


ers of Company's Service ° 


For two or three years the Portland 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Portland, Ind., 
has used safety match packets as an effec- 
tive advertising medium. The firm’s 
name and phone number appear on one 
side, a delivery truck is shown on the 
back, and “Own Your Own Home” is 
printed on the end of the closed pack. 

The matches are given out to everyone 
coming to the yard, at one of the local 
business places, and by the golf “pro” at 
the Portland Country Club. J. R. Ack- 
erman, manager of the yard, told the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
that distribution at the golf course was 
so good that colorful blue and gold empty 
jackets could be seen from one end of the 
course to the other. 

A Pennsylvania woman, who has a 
hobby of collecting a packet of matches 
in every city she visits, stopped at the 
yard recently for one of the Portland 
Lumber & Supply Co. packs, to represent 
that town. 





Cement Block, Cast Into Sur- 
face, Makes Good Door Stop 


Admittedly, this is not much of a photo- 
graph, .but it does illustrate a building 
“kink” that you might want to tell a cus- 
tamer about some time, or perhaps make 





use of yourself. Here it is: Cast in- 
tegrally with the cement approach to the 
doorway of this barn on the Henry J. 
Stilling farm near McHenry, IIl., is a 
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small cement block. When the barn doors 
are closed the block acts as a butt to keep 
the doors from swinging in the wind. The 
block is generally circular, and it tapers 
toward the base to provide sure footing 
for cattle entering and leaving the barn. 
Materials for the new barn were furnished 
by the Alexander Lumber Co. yard at 
Ringwood Ill., where James Rainey is the 
manager. 





Here's Youngest Lumber 
Salesman, Perhaps? 


The young chap (aged 4 years), 
shown in accompanying snapshot, 
throws his hat into the ring as contender 
for the honor of being the youngest lum- 
ber salesman in the industry. The chal- 
lenge is not issued directly by the young 
man, but by his “second,” Robert Mc- 
Conologue, who works for the Freeport 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), 35-65 Russell Place, 
Freeport (L. I.), N. Y., who sent in the 
photograph and wrote the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as follows: 


“T am taking the liberty of writing 
you, since I believe I have found the 
youngest lumber salesman in the indus- 
try. His name is Peter, and here is his 
picture. He is the son of Herman Rosen- 
stein, of the Freeport Lumber Co. (Inc.). 
Here is the story: 


“When a house was being built on the 
street on which the lad lives the young- 
ster approached the builder, Joseph B. 
McCarthy, and volunteered the informa- 
tion that his dad had the best lumber 
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and knew more about lumber than any- 


body else, leaving the inference that his 1 


dad’s yard was the place to buy it. The 


builder’s sense of humor was aroused and | 





He went after the order, and got it! 


he asked the boy where he lived, then 
went to his home and told the child’s 
mother about the incident, asking the 
name of the lumber yard conducted by 
his father. Very soon a representative 
of the Freeport Lumber Co. called upon 
Mr. McCarthy, who promptly asserted 
that he would give the yard his order 
only if Peter got the commission—which 
he did. Therefore, he is fairly entitled 
to be called the youngest lumber sales- 
man in the industry.” 


Don't Lead With Your Chin, ls Good 
Credit Advice 


For the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a 
small-yard manager gives his ideas, 
based on some five years’ experience, on 
extending credit and handling collec- 
tions. He is R. A. Fogarty, local man- 
ager at Dexter, Iowa, for the Green 
Bay Lumber Co., who says: 

I think the first important thing in 
extending credit is to not lead with your 
chin. Avoid poor credit risks as much as 
possible, by getting the information before 
you extend the credit, rather than after. 

Know your customers; find out how 
they pay their bills—promptly, slow, or 
when you catch them. It is better to find 
out before you get them on the books. I 
never lost much good business by turning 
down a poor credit risk. The time to do 
the collecting is when you are selling. 

When a customer asks for credit on a 
bill, this gives you an opening to ask him 
how much time he wants—thirty days? 
Do not wait for him to say ninety days, 
as some of them do. The 90-day cus- 
tomer generally takes longer. If he can 
not pay in thirty days he will tell you so, 
and nine times out of ten he will agree 
to pay for it sooner than if you let him 
set the date. Make your own terms 


instead of letting the customer make them. 

Make a notation of the payment date 
on sales ticket or in the ledger. When 
the account becomes due, and if your cus- 
tomer is one who responds to statements, 
send him one. If he is a fellow who does 
not pay any attention to statements, make 
a personal call when the account is due. 
You can always collect more money by 
making a personal call. Whenever a 
customer tells you he will have the money 
a certain day, be there. If you do not 
show up for a week or ten days, the 
chances are he will have spent the money, 
or that some other collector beat you to 
it. Most of the bad accounts are made 
by the dealer who fails to get information 
on new customers, or else who allows the 
customer to be lax, and not pay as he 


agreed to when the account was made. I 


think every customer has a limited credit 
regardless of his occupation. Do not let 
him buy more than he can pay for. 

In collecting an overdue account, do not 
try to collect it all at once; get the debtor 
to pay a little as often as possible. If he 
had it all at once it would never become 
overdue. Keep after him, never let up, 
and never take no for an answer. Sooner 
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‘or later you will get him started to paying 


something on the old account. 

Better than 85 percent of my sales are 
made on credit basis. My loss for the 
last four years averaged $1.75. At annual 
inventory I had 73 accounts on the books 
and sixty days later I had 25 unpaid 
accounts, with 75 percent of previous 
year’s business collected. The 25 accounts 
were all for material sold during the pre- 
ceding year. 


Amemcanfiumberman 
The "Complete" Estimating 
Guide Is Available 


“How to Estimate for the Building Trades,” 
by Townsend, Dalzell and McKinney, a most 
complete and practical book on the estimating 
of materials and labor for residences and small 
buildings, is just off the press and is available 
through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It covers 
all formal estimating processes and includes a 
complete explanation of all the things one needs 
to know to do a thorough job. Blueprint read- 
ing and mathematics used by estimators are 
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explained in full. It even teaches how to do the 
actual work of the various trades. More than 
500 questions with answers worked out in de- 
tail and references to actual plans are included. 
Among the subjects covered are: excavations; 
masonry; carpentry; electricity; sheet metal; 
lath and plaster; marble and tile; painting; 
hardware; linoleum; heating and air condition- 
ing; plumbing; glass; curtains and shades. The 
book of 629 pages contains 310 illustrations 
and 45 tables, is thoroughly indexed and bound 
in a durable vermin-proof and waterproof bind- 
ing. The price complete, including 8 full-sized 
plans, is $4.75. 


New Yard Rates Among “The Tops” 


Undoubtedly one of the most modern 
and best equipped retail lumber establish- 
ments in western Nebraska is the new 
plant of the Saunders Lumber Co.—a 
branch of the parent concern which has 
its headquarters at Gillette, Wyo., under 
the direction of President W. B. Saun- 
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as well as estimating desk and typing de- 
partment. This office is finished with No. 
2 Idaho knotty pine paneling, as wainscot, 
with plaster above it. The counters also 
are faced with pine paneling. On the 


office side of the counter are drawers and 
open spaces for various books, literature 
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which is just right for all sizes of lumber 
except 10-inch shiplap. This building is 
so constructed that the roof is supported 
on the space partitions, even the roof over 
the drive being braced to the outside foot- 
ings of the piling bins. 

Other buildings include a warehouse 





Upper left—New building of Saunders Lumber Co., Ogallala, Neb. Upper right—Outer office, showing knotty pine paneling, open 
storage rack, and (behind counter) the "control" mirror enabling manager to "see all." Lower left—Display of brushes, and some 
of the paint stock. Lower right—General view of store, showing paints and.hardware. Note the nail bins in front 


ders. We use the word “new,” although 
as a matter of fact this yard was built last 
summer; and a big public opening was 
held Aug. 24 last, which was largely at- 
tended by people of the town and vicinity, 
as well as a good representation from the 
company’s wholesalers and jobbers. 
The accompanying group of photo- 
graphs will give a good idea of the attrac- 
tiveness as well as the modern design and 
arrangement of the new plant. The main 
building faces Highway 30. In one cor- 
ner is located the office and storeroom, 
shown in the picture. The outer office 
contains a counter and bookkeeping desk, 


and other articles. A minor—but very 
useful-—point is a mirror on the wall, di- 


rectly back of the counter, which reflects 


and gives control not only of the outside 
store but even of the driveway, the back 
lot, and the warehouse on the railroad 
track. 

A nice private office along the south 
side of this main room is finished with 
western red cedar panel wainscot, plaster, 
and tile ceiling. 

The yard driveway is of an L type, the 
front opening to the east of the building, 
and the back to the south, at the alley. 
Each space is 4 feet %4 inch in the clear, 


about 75 feet long and 12 feet wide. On 
the south side of the driveway is located 
a concrete platform used for handling 
sack coal. Customers can drive inside 
for this material without being kept ex- 
posed to the weather. 

The large railroad warehouse, 40x72 
feet, is so situated that cars can be un- 
loaded directly into it. On east end of 
this warehouse are five coal bins, holding 
approximately 50 tons. These have doors 
on the track side, to unload from cars. 

The Ogallala yard is in charge of D. G. 
Saunders, who also is an officer and di- 
rector of the company. 
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IN PREVIEW OF GOLDEN GATE FAIR, 
EDITOR FINDS WOOD PREDOMINATES, 


Retailers Tell Him of Benefits Received in Merchandising Training Courses 


IN TEXAS once more, the wander- 
ing editor looks back with pleasant rec- 
ollection to an all too short stay in the 
Golden State of California, where the 
days are sunshiny and warm and the 
nights so cold that one wonders if the 
Arctic has suddenly changed its loca- 
tion; where the flowers bloom in profu- 
sion and citrus fruits abound; where an 
occasional earth tremor helps to add to 
the excitement and keep one from the 
possibility of getting bored with monot- 
ony; where floods and forest fires alter- 
nate in adding to the precariousness of 
living in certain sections; where every 
native is a booster; where houses are 
going up like magic; where one finds real 
princes among the members of the lum- 
ber industry; and where preparations 
are being made to entertain millions of 
visitors at the great Golden Gate Ex- 
position, which is to be the “biggest and 
best ever”—if you don’t believe it, ask 
any Californian. 

This editor has previously referred to 
the remarkable amount of building that 
is in progress, especially in the Los An- 
geles area. It is a sight for sore eyes 
to really see the thousands of attractive 
small homes that are being constructed 
on every hand—many of them by con- 
tractors and subdividers, but a goodly 
proportion by individual home owners— 
and all of them using lumber and lots of 
it. It is interesting to talk to new home 
owners, as this writer has done, and note 
the enthusiasm with which they look for- 
ward to the early occupancy of their new 
domiciles, and how pleased they are that 
the way has been opened for people of 
small or moderate means to acquire the 
homes they have wanted and of which 
they have dreamed for so long. 
Carpenter Shortage Retards 
Building 

The question has been propounded to 
this editor a number of times: “Is any- 
thing being done in any part of the coun- 
try to increase the number of young men 
who are learning to be carpenters?” A 
timely question, too, for on every hand 
are heard complaints of a lack of car- 
penters, and in many cases this lack is 
seriously retarding the development of 
building programs. And that should re- 
mind readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that this publication has for a long 
time urged the lumber industry to get 
behind a movement to enlist the interest 
of young people in learning to handle 
tools and to become familiar with wood 
and its proper uses, through the organi- 
zation of the Boy Builder Clubs and co- 
operation with 4-H Clubs throughout the 


country. It has taken a long time to 
awaken any substantial interest in this 
important project, but there are indica- 
tions here and there that lumbermen are 
becoming conscious of the fact that along 
this line lie opportunities for enhancing 
the future welfare of the industry and of 
the country, and it is not unreasonable to 
believe that the time is not far away when 
lumbermen, individually, or through 
their organizations, will follow the ex- 
ample of those in other lines and show a 
willingness to do something that will help 
the boys to fulfill that desire innate in 
practically every person, to have the op- 
portunity to do something with his hands 
and to work with wood. Yes, the coun- 
try needs carpenters and, above all, it 
needs good citizenship that goes along 
with home building and home owning. 
And it will not be amiss to remark in 
passing that the lumber industry needs 
the friendship and goodwill of every 
young American. 


Mill Stocks Low as Demand 
Increases 


As this editor has pursued his way 
across the continent, stopping here and 
there en route, he has found lumbermen 
everywhere interested in learning what 
he has seen and heard about conditions 
in the industry, and what impressions he 
has formed as to what lies ahead. In 
turn, he has pressed individuals for their 
opinions, and it is gratifying to be able 
to report that he has found little pessi- 


mism and a great deal of optimism J 


among the lumbermen. 
industry is in an excellent position. 
Stocks at primary sources are not at all 
burdensome—in fact, the supply and the 
assortments are scarcely adequate to care 
for even the present demands—and there 
is found nowhere a disposition to increase 
production to the point where it will out- 
run consumption. The constantly in- 
creasing volume of home building, grow- 
ing activity among the wood using in- 
dustries, and the lack of heavy stocks 
either in retail lumber yards or in the 
warehouses and yards of the industries, 
and the generally favorable reports of 
more stable conditions in business and 
industry generally, all point to the prac- 
tical certainty of better demand and more 
stable values in the lumber industry as 
the year advances and expanding pro- 
grams get under way. 


Workers Complain of Lower 
Wage-Hour Earnings 

With an experience of several months 
of operation under the wages and hours 
law, manufacturers now are able to de- 
termine what this law really means in 
the way of added production costs, and 
they are realizing that these costs can be 
met only through more stable prices and 
better merchandising. There seems to 
be no disposition anywhere to evade the 
provisions of the law. In fact, the most 
numerous complaints against the work- 
ing out of the terms of this new legisla- 





POWER UNITS AND himaumsces weve 





F. J. Jacks, logger, saw mili operator and retail lumberman of Tunica, Miss., operates a lumber yard and 


planing mili, as well as three saw mills. 
for skidding logs. 


Mr. Jacks uses International power units for his mills and also 
Above is seen equipment in operation in a cypress woods near Dundee, Miss. 


At 


the right is seen an International C-40 motor truck, with a Model 200 power unit mounted on it, oper- 
ating a winch used to load logs on a current model |'/-ton DS-30 equipped with a two-speed rear axle 


unit. 


The truck and power unit make a very convenient portable loading outfit 
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tion are coming from employees, who, 
because of the observance of the regula- 
tions by their employers, find themselves 
earning less money than they did under 
the old plan—and no man enjoys finding 
less in his pay envelope at the end of the 
week, or the month, than he has been 
accustomed to receiving, and he is in- 
clined to believe that a beneficent Gov- 
ernment has made him the bewildered 
victim of a veritable gold brick scheme. 


Wood Predominates at 
Golden Gate Fair 


An outstanding feature of this scribe’s 
visit to San Francisco was a trip out to 
Treasure Island, and a preview of the 
Golden Gate Exposition, which is to 
throw its doors open to the public next 
month. Piloted by Carl Bahr, president, 
and Jack Williams, secretary, of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, a rapid sur- 
vey was made of the exposition grounds 
and the various structures in the last 
stages of construction. The visitor can 
not fail to be impressed with the fact that 
this is predominantly a wood exposition, 
for, with very few exceptions, the build- 
ings are constructed of wood, it being 
roughly estimated that more than a hun- 
dred million feet of lumber has been or 
will be used in this construction work. 
Not only lumbermen, but people from 
every walk of life will be especially inter- 
ested in the magnificent exhibit of the 
California Redwood Empire. This beau- 
tiful building, constructed entirely of red- 
wood, has been designed and erected for 
the particular purpose of enabling visitors 
to actually see how redwood adapts itself 
to building construction, and to learn that 
for home building and for many other 
purposes it is within the reach of every 
one, be he wealthy or of moderate means. 
Redwood has been liberally used in many 
of the exposition buildings, and as in- 
terior finish and trim shows to especial 
advantage in the California State build- 
ing. Used more liberally than any other 
wood throughout the Exposition grounds 
is Douglas fir which, in this connection, 
is demonstrating its value as a general 
utility wood. Plywood is being liberally 
used and here, as it did in the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, it is 
proving to be a valuable and economical 
construction material. 


Western Pine Home Is Gem 


A veritable gem of architecture, of 
cozy comfort and attractive appearance, 
is the Western Pine Home, nestling 
among surroundings that will make it ap- 
peal to the home lover in every respect. 
So far as could be seen, the only other 
exhibits of homes consist of an adobe 
house and a small steel house. While 
each will have special features that will 
attract the prospective home builder, 
there is no fear that the home of wood 
will suffer by comparison. As was illus- 
trated in a recent issue of AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, the Western Pine Home, 
sponsored by the Western Pine Associa- 


American fiumberman 


tion, is of pleasing Cape Cod design, 
modern in every feature, and calculated 
to attract the interest and attention espe- 
cially of that great group of people who 
have in mind a modern home of reason- 
able cost. While apparently much 
remained to be done in the way of con- 
struction work, visitors have been as- 
sured that this great Exposition will be 
fully completed and ready in full panoply 
to greet the public on the announced 
opening day. 


Raising Standards of Retail 
Merchandising 


Whenever opportunity has offered, in- 
formation has been sought as to the atti- 
tude of retail lumber and _ building 
material dealers towards the Retail Mer- 
chandising Institute and its program for 
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Lumber Co., which, with headquarters in 
Phoenix, operates a line of yards in Ari- 
zona, and which is keeping pace with 
modern developments in connection with 
supplying the needs of the people for 
homes. ; 


Manufacturers Join Retailers 
in Their Study 


Referring again to the program of the 
Retail Merchandising Institute, it was 
pleasing to find so much interest among 
the manufacturers and their representa- 
tives in this program, it being realized 
that the manufacturers’ sales representa- 
tives can do a much better job if they are 
familiar with the merchandising problems 
of the dealers who are their customers. 
Among those particularly noted as hav- 
ing subscribed for the Institute service 
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This Business Barometer is based on reports to insurer of occurrence of industrial acci- 
dents, rate of which is fairly constant in relationship to hours worked, so it indicates 
directly the increases and decreases in employment; but in interpreting it there has to be 
taken into consideration the fact that sales of insurance covering industrial compensation 
have grown more rapidly than has general business, so that this index is running 20 per 
cent above the average of 1934-1937 (basic line for chart is average for these four 
years), and thus too favorably interprets current activity in comparison to that of three 
or four years ago, for most barometers show current business to be running only slightly 
above that average. From the chart, seasonal variations have been removed. This Busi- 


ness Barometer was prepared b 
the Lumbermen's Mutual Casual 


the Kemper Insurance Organization, which manages 
ty Co. and American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 





improving merchandising methods. Deal- 
ers are taking much interest in this pro- 
gram, and already its beneficial effects 
are being felt. This training course, the 
training schools of Johns-Manville (Inc.) 
and the merchandising ideas gained 
through regular reading of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN—all are having a distinct 
effect in raising the standards of mer- 
chandising, and making the dealers the 
real building authorities in their commu- 
nities—all of which redound to the bene- 
fit of home builders and other buyers of 
lumber and other building materials. Im- 
proved merchandising is particularly the 
order of the day in Arizona, where Chris. 
Totten, versatile and wide-awake secre- 
tary of the Arizona Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, is doing a fine job in 
keeping his dealer members on their toes. 
Among the progressive merchants with 
whom the editor had the privilege of dis- 
cussing this modern trend was A. A. 
Hays, manager of the J. D. Halstead 


and seriously studying its manuals 
were Albert Bell, assistant sales manager 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., in San 
Francisco, and J. E. Farnsworth, adver- 
tising manager of the California Redwood 
Association, in same city. Frank White, 
sales manager of Hammond Lumber Co., 
and his assistant, Mr. Bell, also have 
been much interested in the J.-M. 
schools, and have lost no _ oppor- 
tunity to discuss modern _ mercha- 
dising methods with Arthur Hood 
and other members of the J.-M. 
staff. It is gratifying to note that these 
and many other lumber manufacturers 
are taking a real interest in this problem 
of merchandising and are equipping 
themselves to not only talk the dealer’s 
language, but to be prepared to be of real 
service to their distributors through not 
only supplying proper materials, but in 
helping them to more thoroughly master 
the technique of customer contact. 
A. L. F. 
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Congress Considers Housing Needs 
and Timber Growing to Supply Them 


[By AmericAN LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


CONGRESS BECOMES FOREST-MINDED 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 25.—There are 
evidences that Congress is a bit more forest- 
minded than has been the case for years past. 
The extent of damage to standing timber in 
the New England States during the hurricane 
of last September is responsible in large meas- 
ure. At least the serious situation created by 
that great storm in New England is pretty 
fully realized by senators and representatives 
who hail from the States in the New England 


group. The House committee on appropria- 
tions, in the first deficiency bill, provided an 
appropriation of $3,000,000 for “rehabilitation 
and re-establishment of forest protection im- 


provements, reduction of forest-fire hazards and 
prevention of fires on State, county, municipal 
and private lands.” A _ proviso was added, 
however, making this fund available only as 
the States affected make a like sum available. 
It may be that the Senate will prove more 
generous. The House bill likewise carries an 
item of $500,000 for national forest protection 
and management, including the salvaging of 
wind-damaged timber and restoration of ex- 
perimental areas in the White Mountain na- 
tional forest in Maine and New Hampshire. 
Senators and_ representatives sought much 
larger amounts for both purposes. Forest Serv- 
ice experts are agreed on the serious fire 
hazard resulting from the widespread damage 
to standing timber in New England and the 
need for effective action at the earliest possible 
date. 

Bigger and better National Forests in many 
States are proposed in numerous bills already 
introduced into the New Congress. Last week 
the National Forest Reservation Commission 
went on record as favoring the purchase of 
some 25,000,000 additional acres. Senator Mc- 
Nary (R., Ore.) has introduced a bill pro- 
posing the appropriation annually of such sums 
as may be necessary to control white-pine 
blister rust. Representative Doxey (D., Miss.) 
has introduced H. R. 300 to promote sustained- 
vield forest management. It would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make co-opera- 
tive agreements with other willing landowners. 


BROADENING AND EXTENSION OF 
NHA URGED 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Jan. 25.—In the interest 
of the National Small Homes Demonstration, 
Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has sent the following letter to Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, of New York. Senator Wagner 
sponsored the National Housing Act passed by 
Congress in June, 1934: 

Dear Senator: 

You know of our interest in the National 
Small Homes Demonstration and its nation- 
wide activity in the direction of improving 
the quality, reducing the cost and increasing 
the availability of small homes. 

The continued effectiveness of these and 
other like activities is much dependent upon 
the insurance and insured mortgage facili- 
ties now available through the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. The availability of these 
facilities after the middle of this year will, 
under present law, be much limited. We 
think that the authorities in Titles I and II 
of the National Housing Act should be sub- 
stantially extended, and that, under Title 
II, the insurance limit should be substantially 
increased. 

The building material and equipment indus- 
tries can help materially toward the objec- 
tive of lower cost, modern homes. Through 
the National Small Homes Demonstration 
group, and in other ways, they are making 


progress in that direction. They can not 
themselves, however, deal effectively with 
the problems arising out of difficult terms of 
home financing. 

Present progress is to a 
hinged upon the FHA insured long-term, 
single, amortized mortgage, and upon the 
availability on reasonable terms of financing 
for proper modernization. These facilities 
should continue to be available. 

May I, therefore, express the hope that 
you, as initiator of the National Housing Act, 
will now seek action by Congress to extend 
these facilities for a reasonable period; the 
extension of the full authorities in Titles I 
and II for at least another two years; and 
the extension of the insurance limit under 
Title II to such limit—possibly five billion 
dellars—as may enable the Federal Housing 
Administration and the building industries 
further to establish this type of mortgage as 
fundamental in the sound financing of the 
building and ownership of low-cost homes. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILSON COMPTON. 

Spencer D. Baldwin, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, uses the recently pub- 
lished report of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration showing some 60 percent of urban 
homes in need of improvements or moderization, 
as a strong argument for continuing Title I 
of the Federal Housing Act. Under this pro- 
vision, property owners may borrow up to 
$10,000 for the renovation and modernization 
of homes and business establishments. Mr. 
Baldwin said: 

Only 40 percent of the houses reported on, 
representing 203 urban communities, are 
listed by WPA as in “good condition.” Six- 
teen percent were rated in the WPA report 


large extent 


as “unfit for use.” When Title I was in 
effect originally—from the fall of 1934 
through April, 1937—more than 560 million 


dollars worth of property improvements were 
financed under the plan. It was allowed to 
expire, however, and was not reinstated as 
as activity of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration until February of last year. Since 
then, approximately 200 million dollars in 
property improvement work has_ resulted 
through private financial institutions lending 
funds under FHA insurance. 


LARGER FUNDS SOUGHT FOR SLUM 
CLEARANCE; LOW-COST HOMES 


Wasuarncton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Senator Wag- 
ner (D-N. Y.), chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on banking and currency and author of 
the law creating the United States Housing 
Authority, has introduced $.591 proposing fur- 
ther substantial grants for slum clearance and 
low-rent housing projects. The bill would 
authorize the U. S. Housing Authority, pre- 
sided over by Nathan Straus, to enter into con- 
tracts providing for annual contributions to 
local housing authorities aggregating not more 
than $45,000,000 per annum, in addition to con- 
tracts heretofore authorized by the Act creating 
the U. S. Housing Authority. At the same time 
the proposed amendments would authorize Mr. 
Straus’ agency to issue and sell its obligations 
in an amount not to exceed $800,000,000, in 
addition to the amount of such obligations 
already authorized. 

There has, however, been some criticism of 
the slum clearance Authority, partly on the 
ground that its activities interfere with the low- 
cost small homes program of private industry 
backed by FHA insured mortgages. This criti- 
cism is expected to make itself heard in hear- 
ings before the Senate and House committees 
having jurisdiction over housing matters. The 
United States Building & Loan League is now 


placing chief emphasis on the need for con- 
structing more houses in the $2,000 to $4,000 
cost range in 1939, to encourage home owner- 
ship among those in the lower middle class 
income group. The National Small Homes 
Demonstration is directed to this greatest poten- 
tial field for home building. 


FUNDS APPORTIONED FOR NATIONAL 
FOREST HIGHWAYS AND TRAILS 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 23.—The Secretary 
of Agriculture has apportioned by States—for 
the fiscal year beginning next July 1—the sum 
of $10,000,000 for national forest highways, 
truck trails, and trails. The sum of $6,666,667 
represents the forest highway fund, by law ex- 
pended upon those main forest roads within na- 
tional forests which serve the needs of public 
travel. Forest highways are generally part of 
the State highway systems. The sum of $3,335,- 
333, the forest road development fund, is for 
the construction and maintenance of truck trails 
and horse and foot trails by the Forest Service 
within and adjacent to the national forests. 


CHIEF FORESTER PRAISES PRIVATE 
OWNERS FOR PROGRESSIVENESS 


Wasurincton, D. C., Jan. 23.—Chief For- 
ester F. A. Silcox in his annual report for 
1938 says: “Some industrial and other owners 
of forest lands have made real progress in 
forest management. These are the leaders, and 
credit is due them, he added, for, despite com- 
petition from less progressive neighbors, they 
are now redeeming in whole or in part obli- 
gations inherent in all forest lands no matter 
who owns them. But the need for more prog- 
ress is acute, because a big majority of private 
owners are still geared to quick liquidation 
which threatens the stability and even the exis- 
tence of many communities. 

“The national forest system is large, but the 
best three-fourths of all our commercial forest 
land is in private ownership. These privately- 
owned lands include many huge watersheds, 
and millions of acres of devastated, tax-delin- 
quent, and abandoned forest Iands that need 
rebuilding so they may again support families 
and communities. There are also many areas 
within which existing forest industries and de- 
pendent communities are threatened by quick 
liquidation of the basic forest resource. Con- 
gress has authorized Federal purchases to help 
complete State forest systems, with reimburse- 
ment by States from receipts coming from the 
sale of products and use of the lands. But 
Congress has not yet made the funds available. 
The 767 CEU camps under Forest Service 
supervision have given tremendous aid in fire 
protection and suppression, planting, and im- 
proving recreational and other multiple uses. 
Similar work needs to be extended to millions 
of additional forest areas.” 


CCC FINDS ECONOMY IN USE OF 
SPLIT-RING CONNECTORS 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Jan. 23.—The economy 
of prefabricated buildings using the timber con- 
nector system of construction in Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camps is noted by Director 
Robert Fechner of the CCC, in his annual re- 
port. The majority of these structures use split 
ring connectors at all joints, with edge girts of 
roof panels as the top chords of roof trusses. 
The bottom chord, diagonals and verticals are 
attached to form the trusses at approximately 
cight foot centers. In speaking of these pre- 
fabricated buildings, the Director says: “Camps 
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built of these portable buildings have been 
easily and quickly dismantled and the group 
transfered and re-elected at new camp sites at 
distances of more than fifteen hundred miles. It 
has been demonstrated that such a camp group 
can be transferred from a camp site in the east- 
ern section of the United States to the western, 
at a considerable saving in cost over the pur- 
chase of a new camp.” 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION REPORTS ON 
PURCHASES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—More than 
sixteen million acres has been approved for pur- 
chase by the United States Government for na- 
tional forest purposes since 1911, according to 
the annual report of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission. Of the total acreage ap- 
proved for purchase, 15,672,572 acres in thirty- 
one States and Puerto Rico had been fully paid 
for at the end of the last fiscal year and was 
under the administration of the U. S. Forest 
Service. During the fiscal year 1938, title to 
1,433,038 acres, equivalent to 2,240 square miles, 
passed to the United States, and the Commis- 
sion approved the additional purchase of 800,113 
acres at an average price of $3.39 per acre. 
There are 25,066,877 acres of purchasable pri- 
vately-owned land within the now established 
purchase units, which are best suited for na- 
tional forest purposes, and in these units it is 
believed “Federal action appears to be the sole 
alternative to the social and economic decline 
of large areas and numbers of dependent 
people.” “Greatest progress,” the report adds, 
“will be made by a definite determination of 
the types of use and objectives of management 
which shall be paramount in the specific area 
and the single Federal administrative agency 
best qualified to accomplish them. Where the 
production and use of timber is the basic rea- 
son for Federal ownership and management of 
an area, or where the forest cover must be 
maintained to yield other public values, the 
area should be established as a national forest 
and administered by the Forest Service.” 


LUMBER CONSUMPTION GREATEST 
NEAR AMPLE TIMBER STANDS 


WasuincoTton, D. C., Jan. 23.—High per 
capita consumption of lumber exists only where 
there is ample timber, according to findings 
of the Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Throughout the nation, according to R. V. 
Reynolds and A. H. Pierson of the division 
of forest economics, consumption varied in 1936 
from 91 board feet in Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, to 1,149 board feet per capita in Oregon. 
Highest per capita consumption of lumber 
occurred in other Western States—in Wash- 
ington, 840 feet; in Idaho, 537 feet; Nevada, 
532 feet; California, 424 feet; Montana, 409 
feet, and Wyoming, 403 feet. Per capita con- 
sumption of lumber is five times as high in the 
Pacific Coast States as in New England and 
Middle Atlantic States combined. All of the 
22 States which are below the national aver- 
age in lumber consumption lie east of the Great 
Plains, and, of these States, 18 appear to be 
deficient in timber supply. States which have 
exhausted their forests make more use of other 
materials which may prove less expensive in 
the end than lumber at prices increased by 
transportation charges. 

Lumber consumption is relatively law in 
urban areas, while, in non-urban areas, either 
poverty or a high degree of prosperity tend 
to cut down lumber use. Either a lower price 
or a better quality tend t6 increase the quan- 
tity purchased. 

The largest market for lumber is in the in- 
dustrial block of States east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio, which contains 
more than half the nation’s population. The 
region now uses more than one-third of the 
lumber consumed in the United States, of which 
75 percent is obtained from imports or from 
other States. Next in importance as a lumber 
market is the Prairie region, including the 


States of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Iowa, which use twenty times as 
much as they cut. 

The United States as a whole consumed more 
than 23 billion board feet of lumber in 1936— 
approximately twice as much as in 1932. In 
the same period average per capita consumption 
increased from 94 feet to 184. These are mini- 
mum figures, as many small mills in the East 
fail to report their production. 

“Lumber Distribution and Consumption in 
1936,” may be obtained free of charge from 
the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., while the supply 
lasts. 


REPORTS ON NATIONAL FOREST 
FIRE LOSSES IN 1938 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—For every 
acre damaged by fire in 1938 within the 158 
national forests, according to the forest fire 
report for that year by the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 946 escaped 
injury. Only 77 fires, or slightly more than 
one-half of one percent of the fires on the 158 
national forests in 1938, burned more than 300 
acres. A total of 13,404 fires was reported in 
1938, an increase of about 2,000 over 1937, and 
nearly 3,000 more than the annual five-year 
average from 1933 to 1937. Most of the in- 
crease was in man-caused fires, and nearly all 
of that increase was reported in the central 
Mississippi Valley States and in the southern 
States. Man-caused fires comprised 57 percent 
of all those started in 1938, an increase of six 
percent over 1937, but a decrease of two per- 
cent from the annual five-year average of 





There Is Value in Proper Institu- 
tional Advertising 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 23.—Institutional 
advertising is an important part of every deal- 
er’s promotional program, particularly to stress 
service over a long period of time. The Hech- 


inger Co., operating four lumber and _ building 
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“Changing Washington's Skyline,” depicting the 
part played by one firm for the past 28 years 


material “stores” here, since 1911 knows the 
value of such advertising as was evidenced 
by a large ad of this type placed in three 
Washington newspapers Jan. 1. 

The ad contained the oath taken 2,000 years 
ago by the youth of Athens: 

We will never bring disgrace to this, our 
city, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice; 
we will fight for our ideals and sacred things 
of the city, both alone and with many; we 
will revere and obey the city’s laws and do 
our best to incite a like respect and reverence 
in those about us; we will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty, 
and thus in all these ways we will strive 
to transmit this city not only not less but 
greater, better and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us. 

Immediately underneath the quotation was the 
statement that making the City of Washington 
more beautiful, “Changing Washington’s Sky- 
line” for the past 28 years, had been the 
fortunate part played by the company. The 
accompanying illustration, as a part of the ad 
theme, followed the statement: “Like the 
Athenian youth, we resolve to transmit our city 
better and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.” 
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1933-37. The total 1938 burn was 219,178 acres, 
or 1,057 acres per million acres protected. This 
was only 69 percent of the annual burn of 1,520 
acres per million during the five-year period 
1933-37. Dry weather was largely responsible 
for the increased number of man-caused fires 
in 1938. The decrease in ‘burned acreage is 
attributed to increased efficiency of fire fighting 
forces, better equipment, more man power, and 
better facilities such as roads, telephone lines, 
and lookout towers. A great deal of assis- 
tance has been given by the CCC, not only in 
improving transportation and communication 
systems on the public forests, but in helping 
to fight fires which occur. 


OFFERS PRIZES FOR TIMBER 
BRIDGE DESIGNS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 24.—A_ timber 
bridge design contest, under the joint auspices 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Forest Products Industries 
(Inc.), and the Timber Engineering Co., in 
which the latter company is offering prizes. of 
$1500 in cash, was announced here today. 

The contest is aimed primarily at providing 
suitable designs for short-span timber bridges 
for secondary highways. Another purpose is to 
acquaint designing engineers with the latest de- 
sign practices. The rules require that the design 
submitted shall be of a highway bridge con- 
structed of timber and employing the timber 
connector method of construction. 

Prize money has been divided into two clas- 
sifications: (1) for all contestants and (2) for 
students only. The grand prize will be $500. 
In addition there will be six other prizes in the 
first division, from $200 to $50. The best stu- 
dent design will win $200, unless selected for 
the grand prize. Seventeen other student prizes 
totalling $300 will be awarded. 





Start Monthly Philippine Service 
to Pacific and East Coasts 


San Francisco, CAtir., Jan. 21.—Recent 
information indicates the Swedish East Asiatic 
Co., of Gothenburg, and the de la Rama Steam- 
ship Co., of Manila, will operate a joint 
monthly service across the Pacific and from the 
Philippines to the North Atlantic Coast of 
United States, beginning in March. Los An- 
geles. San Francisco, Puget Sound, Japanese 
and Chinese ports are included on the itinerary. 





New Ocean Rates on Hard- 
woods Put Into Effect 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Jan. 23.—The fight of ex- 
porters against rates of the Gulf Conference 
lines to Europe has been ended, and the follow- 
ing rates on heavy hardwoods have been made 
effective at once on a contract basis: 
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The shippers earlier in the month rebelled 
against the Conference rates, and made con- 
tracts with non-Conference lines to move 110 
carloads overseas during January for 30 cents 
per one hundred pounds, 
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Building Continues Upward Swing 


Current Year May Rival 1929 
in Home Building 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 23.—“The home 
building industry in 1939 is expected to have 
its best year since 1929,” Allen K. Wood, presi- 
dent Wood Lumber Co., declared upon his re- 
cent return from a building industry merchan- 
dising clinic held in Atlanta. Citing facts and 
figures brought out at the conference, which was 
sponsored by Johns-Manville, and attended by 
more than 200 building material retailers, Mr. 
Wood said: 

Past business cycles have shown that real 
recovery can be had only when supported by 
strength in the building industry. Today it 
is a fact that the building industry is leading 
the current general improvement in business. 

If general business conditions continue to 
improve, it is quite possible that 400,000 home 
units will be built next year through private 
initiative. Plus activity in the public housing 
field, another 100,000 may be added, prac- 
tically equaling the total for 1929. 





All Construction to Forge 
Ahead in 1939 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 21—“The as- 
bestos industry will benefit proportionately 
with the 30 to 40 percent rise in construction 
totals expected in 1939 over 1938 figures and 
predicted by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce,” vice-president Reuben H. Chase, of 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, leading Pa- 
cific Coast firm, said recently in his annual 
year-end statement. 

“A new ten-year high. will be realized in 
building if the Government’s predictions mate- 
rialize. Residential construction should increase 
by 30 percent; utility construction by 30 per 
cent, and commercial and industrial building by 
about 50 percent,” he stated. 


Want Sales Tax on Materials 
Collected at Source 


SAN Francisco, Ca.ir., Jan. 21.—A resolu- 
tion -calling upon the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion to amend the Sales Tax Act, to provide 
that on all types of construction contracts con- 
tractors be classified as “consumers” and the 
sales tax on materials for these contracts be 
collected at the source of supply, was unani- 
mously passed recently by the construction in- 
dustries section of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. Approval of the proposal had 
already been voted upon by construction indus- 
tries department of Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and by San Diego, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Northern California and Central Cali- 
fornia chapters of Associated General Con- 
tractors. 








Choose President for Metropoli- 
tan Builders Body 


New York, Jan. 23.—William Joshua Barney, 
president of the W. J. Barney Corporation, and 
a former treasurer of the Metropolitan Builders 
Association, has been elected president of the 
latter organization for 1939. Other officers of 
the association announced were Joseph R. Barr, 
first vice president; Edward P. Corning, second 
vice president, and Daniel T. Webster, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The vast activity in residential construction 
which has been taking place in Queens County 
recently was described by Alfred Rheinstein, 
commissioner of Housing and Buildings, at the 
association’s annual meeting here Jan. 12 in 
the Engineers Club. During 1938, Mr. Rhein- 
stein pointed out, Queens accounted for about 25 
percent of the residential building activity of 


the nation. He said the volume of new con- 
struction there last year was 155 percent heavier 
than in 1937, and ten times greater than in 1934. 

Construction has been more carefully scruti- 
nized and of better quality, affording protection 
both to the buyer and to neighborhood develop- 
ment, he added. 





Sets New Construction Record 
with Plywood 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 21.—Woskmen fabri- 
cating the State highway department’s office 
building near the east approach of the Narrows 
bridge, soon to be under construction near here, 
believe they set something of a construction 
record. The carpenters, working for the Speed- 
wall Company of Seattle, had the building ready 
for occupancy in 20 working hours. The build- 
ing is one-story, with foundation size 63 by 72 
feet, and is of outdoor super-plywood. The 
plywood wall sections were prefabricated and 
prefitted with windows in place and doors 
hung. Lacey Murrow, State highway director, 
after inspecting the job, said: “The efficiency 
and all-around suitability of this outdoor ply- 
wood for fast permanent construction is cer- 
tainly demonstrated on this job.” 


Far West 1938 Residential Per- 
mits Gain |I8 Percent 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 21—The West’s 
important building industry showed an increase 
during 1938 over the preceding year, according 
to permits issued in fifty principal cities in eight 
western States. This is particularly outstand- 
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ing in view of declines in most other important 
lines of business activity during 1938, accord- 
ing the Bank of America business review. The 
value of permits in the fifty reporting cities 
during 1938 was $213,854,996, as compared 
with $195,910,148 in 1937; $190,884,890 in 1936; 
and $109,324,955 in 1935. This is a gain of 9 
percent over 1937, 12 percent over 1936, and 
nearly double the 1935 total. The value of 
1938 permits was higher than during the previ- 
ous year in Arizona, Utah and Nevada, while 
Washington, Oregon, New Mexico and Idaho 
showed lower 1938 permits. 

New residential building in western States 
during 1938 rose to a new high since 1929. The 
value in eighteen principal western cities was 
$92,913,000, an increase of 18 percent over 1937. 

Building activity in the far Western States 
during December was maintained at a season- 
ally high level. The value of permits issued 
for all types of construction in 50 principal 
cities was $17,971,869, about 11 percent less 
than in November, but 65 percent greater than 
during December, 1937. Value of December, 
1938, residential permits was 89 percent greater 
than during the same month a year earlier, 
and the best for any December during the past 
= years for which comparable data are avail- 
able. 


Huge Increase in FHA Insured 
Mortgages Is Reported 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 21.—An_ in- 
crease of over 551 percent in the number of 
new-home mortgages accepted for insurance 
during the year of 1938 over the preceding 
year is reported by the Northern California 
district office of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

During the year of 1937, mortgages accepted 
for insurance by the FHA in the city of San 
Francisco totaled only $2,552,200 on 418 new 
homes. During the past year this was in- 
creased to $12,117,000 on 2,306 new homes. 

D. C. McGinness, district director, also re- 
ports that 2,037 existing homes were accepted 
for FHA-insured mortgage loans during the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1938. These totaled $10,- 
435,500. 

Total home units, both old and new, up to 
and including four-family dwellings, qualifying 
for FHA-insured mortgage loans in 1938 were 
4,343 with a value of $22,552,500. 





Move to End Hampering Dis- 
putes in Building Trades 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 23.—Expansion of new 
building activity in this area is envisioned as a 
result of recent moves by building trades 
unions to curb disruptive jurisdictional disputes 
and to cooperate with contractors in preventing 
stoppages during construction. Frank Briscoe, 
of this city, president of the Associated Con- 
tractors of New Jersey, in a Jan. 21 statement, 
commended the Essex County Building and 
Construction Trades Council for moving to end 
jurisdictional disputes. Briscoe’s reference was 
to earlier appointment of Fred Scholl, council 
president, as arbitrator of such disputes. 

“The Associated Contractors’ Association,” 
Briscoe said, “is gratified at the action of the 
Trades Council. The action is taken as an in- 
dication that members of the trades will work 
wholeheartedly in cooperation with the asso- 
ciation in preventing stoppages during construc- 
tion.” 





Forecasts a Good Building Year 


Great FAtis, Mont., Jan. 21—A_ building 
boom in 1939 is forecast by M. E. McKeon, 
supervisor of roofing and allied products for 
the Celotex Company, who was in this city 
recently on a tour of the company’s distributor- 
ships in the State. 

“Everything I have heard and seen on my 
travels in the Northwest simply serves to con- 
firm the opinion of our company heads, that 
1939 is going to be a good year,” Mr. McKeon 
said. “The important thing the construction 
industry looks forward to, is that prospective 
home builders and those who wish to modernize 
their homes will have a better understanding 
of the facilities which await them.” 


Chicago and Suburbs End '38 
with Building Upturn 


The year 1938 closed with a bang in the 





building industry of Chicago and its suburban 


region comprised of 68 communities. In De- 
cember, the city and its neighboring towns re- 
ported a building permit total of $5,295,688, in 
sharp contrast to December 1937’s $2,998,081. 
Although the first half of 1938 was below the 
same period of the year before in construction, 
the last six months came back strong, and per- 
mits issued in the 68 reporting communities 
were $2,100,000 above the amount in the latter 
half of 1937. 

Home building in the suburban area sur- 
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passed that of 1937; 2,533 permits for new 
units being issued in 1938 compared to 2,387 
the previous year. The lower cost of building 
materials is reflected in the value of the per- 
mits for the two years: $18,410,462 in 1937 and 
$17,866,404 in 1938. Some of the difference 
undoubtedly is due to the fact that people in 
the lower income bracket started building and 
the average unit cost decreased slightly. The 
decline in the average cost in the past three 
years iS indicative of the trend toward lower 
cost houses. In 1936, the average was $9,000; 
the next year, $7,700, and in 1938, $7,050. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 averages as 160), com- 


piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 

Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926- 

1929 1937 1938 Jan. 

AREA— Avg. Avg. Avg. 1939 

Atlanta ........ Frame 82.7 79.0 81.6 81.6 

Brick 87.0 85.1 85.0 85.0 

Baltimore ..... Frame 107.2 88.8 91.9 92.6 

Brick 112.0 93.2 94.8 95.2 

Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 80.5 86.3 86.6 

Brick 96.7 86.4 89.5 89.8 

BOMOR. «60% a ses Frame 116.3 103.3 104.1 105.2 

Brick 120.3 110.5 109.4 109.6 

CHICKBO <c.ccccas Frame 109.2 104.8 107.9 109.2 

Brick 114.2 110.7 110.6 111.5 

Cincinnati ..... Frame 100.5 98.8 100.4 101.7 

Brick 105.0 106.1 105.1 104.7 

Clevelaned és. Frame 107.2 105.1 105.8 106.5 

Brick 113.4 112.3 109.8 109.5 

DAMRS 6 cccccaws Frame 103.1 89.9 91.2 96.3 

Brick 107.3 95.2 92.6 96.5 

Denver ..Frame 95.0 111.9 109.0 111.5 

Brick 99.7 112.7 109.4 110.0 

os | cre Frame 103.3 93.9 97.1 96.0 

Brick 108.4 100.7 101.8 100.8 

Kansas City ...Frame 100.3 95.8 102.5 102.7 

Brick 106.5 104.4 107.8 108.7 

Los Angeles....Frame 92.7 93.4 89.7 90.9 

Brick 97.9 97.3 95.6 96.7 

Minneapolis ....Frame 92.8 101.6 101.2 100.5 

Brick 98.2 107.6 105.5 104.0 

New Orleans...Frame 93.3 83.4 86.3 87.2 

Brick 96.3 87.0 87.5 88.3 

New York City.Frame 133.3 110.5 118.9 121.3 

Brick 138.4 115.8 121.4 122.5 

Philadelphia ...Frame 100.3 91.4 93.8 97.9 

Brick 106.3 98.0 98.5 101.8 

Pittsburgh .. ..Frame 113.3 109.8 112.7 113.4 

Brick 118.8 117.5 116.4 117.0 

St. BOW .xess. Frame 118.6 98.2 104.1 107.7 

Brick 121.1 106.5 108.5 110.7 

San Francisco..Frame 87.7 96.7 97. 98.7 

Brick 93.7 104.3 105.3 106.6 

ae Frame 84.5 92.6 96.5 96.3 

Brick 92.2 103.5 104.3 104.1 





Plan Building Show for March 


HarrisbBurG, Pa., Jan. 23.—Sixty construc- 
tion industry men have cooperated in a plan 
to present a Building Show in this city during 
March. Plans were drawn up by the group 
at a meeting under the auspices of the Harris- 
burg Builders’ Exchange. Raymond Sharp, na- 
tional president, and Clarence Eberts, Reading, 
made talks on the building industry, and dis- 
cussed the plans with the group. 


Dates Named for Grand Rapids 
Builders Exposition 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 23.—Following a 
continuing success each year, executives of the 
Builders & Traders Exchange have announced 
the fourth annual West Michigan Complete 
Home Builders Exposition, which will be held 
at the Civic Auditorium, March 20 to 25, in- 
clusive. 

An increase in exhibits as well as attendance 
is anticipated by Frank E. Ederle, secretary 
of the Exchange and also secretary of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal & Roofing Contractors 
Association, who has been named executive 
manager of the exposition. 

Last year the show attracted approximately 
40,000 persons, displays being entered by more 
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than 100 exhibitors, including nationally distrib- 
uted building equipment and materials firms. 

Mr. Ederle was optimistic “over prospects for 
a big year in construction work, the result, he 
points out, of increased interest in building and 
a shortage of housing facilities in the Grand 
Rapids area. 


Fix Dates for Richmond National 
Home Week 


RicHMOND, VA., Jan. 23.—The Virginia 
Building Material Association was host Thurs- 
day to several leaders of Richmond trade 
groups at a luncheon in the Hotel John Mar- 
shall and announced that “Richmond National 
Home Week” will be held Feb. 13 to 17. 

Harris Mitchell, secretary of the State deal- 
ers’ association, was the principal speaker. He 
explained that lumber and home appliance com- 
panies and home financing institutions will have 
exhibits in the 5-day show, which will be held 
in the auditorium, lobby and mezzanine of the 
Hotel John Marshall. 


More Residential, Less Public, 
Building in New York State 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Residential construc- 
tion valuations increased 48.6 percent, and indus- 
trial construction showed a 38.3 percent gain in 
New York State last year as compared with 
1937, according to estimates just announced here 
by the State Labor Department. Cost of resi- 
dential projects for 1938 was listed at $263,- 
992,000, while commercial construction valuations 
totaled $36,454,000. 

“These increases were offset by a large re- 
duction in expenditures for new public build- 
ings, which amounted to only $26,385,000 as 
compared with $83,833,000 in 1937, or a loss of 
68.5 percent,” it was stated by State Industrial 
Commissioner Frieda S. Miller. 


FHA Requires Termite 
Protection 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—Owners and 
builders in the western half of Missouri who 
obtain FHA insured loans for the construction 
of new homes will be required to use a termite 
shield on the top of the foundation, or lumber 
treated to prevent termite damage, according to 
instructions issued. 














Urges Retention of Excise Tax on 
Low-Cost Canadian Imports 


Tacoma, WaASsH., Jan. 21.—This country’s 
policy in dealing with labor must conform to 
the nation’s policy in making reciprocal trade 
treaties, if it is to protect the Pacific North- 
west’s lumber industry and not throw the mar- 
kets of the United States open to Canadian 
lumber which can be produced at $4 per thou- 
sand feet less than that of Washington and 
Oregon, Col. William B. Greeley, manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, told 
members of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 
Forum here Jan. 16. There is a_ possibility 
that the present excise tax of $1.50 per thousand 
feet will not be renewed, and Col. Greeley 
urged the Tacoma Chamber to be prepared to 
fight to keep it. 

While the reciprocal tariff has been cutting 
into American domestic markets without open- 
ing foreign markets, Federal labor laws have 
been increasing costs of production on this side 
of the line, Col. Greeley said. The average 
wage in Oregon and Washington mills is 77 
cents an hour, as compared with 56 cents in 
British Columbia, while workmen work 40 
hours here, and 48 to 60 hours a week on the 
other side of the line. He also said that Social 
Security provisions add 40 cents per thousand 
feet to the cost of lumber in the Pacific North- 
west, while other additional costs on this side 
bring the total difference to about $4 per thou- 
sand feet. 
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Quebec Log Crews Only Third 
of Average; Hauling Bad 


MontTREAL, QUE., Jan. 24.—With start of 
winter hauling overdue, lumbering operations in 
certain sections of the province are being seri- 
ously retarded by lack of snow. In more north- 
erly forest regions, a freeze-up following a thaw 
allows hauling to proceed. Only 15,000 to 20,000 
men are in the bush this winter, about one-third 
the average. The reason for curtailment is lack 
of demand, but United States business is ex- 
pected to expand as a result of the new trade 
treaty. 





Continues Operation; to Erect 


New Mill 


HammMonp, La., Jan. 23.—The Natalbany 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) here, manufacturer of 
southern yellow pine, has completed plans for 
rebuilding its Natalbany, La., mill which was 
destroyed by fire recently. The loss was esti- 
mated at $18,000, partially insured. Arrange- 
ments have been made from stocks on hand and 
temporary operating facilities to take care of all 
customers requirements until the new plant is 
erected. 





Texas Lumberman Busy Aiding 
Committee's Activities 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 23.—One of the most 
active committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Houston is the Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Committee, headed by T. P. Wier, vice presi- 
dent of Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. Among 
the important activities of this committee at 
present are making a thorough industrial sur- 
vey of the city; arranging for the fifth annual 
salesmen’s dinner; and planning for five trade 
tours to towns and cities in the Houston ter- 
ritory. The salesmen’s dinner is an annual 
event sponsored by the manufacturers and job- 
bers committee, at which salesmen representing 
Houston commerce and industry and traveling 
out of this city are guests. This event last year 
was attended by 700, the guest speaker on that 
occasion being the late Douglas Malloch, lum- 
berman poet. The speaker this year is to be 
Elmer Wheeler, billed as “America’s No. 1 
Salesman and Nation’s Word Magician.” 

J. W. Rockwell, head of Rockwell Bros. 
Lumber Co., a big line yard concern, is chair- 
man of a sub-committee charged with the duty 
of making all arrangements for this annual 
salesmen’s dinner. For each of the good-will 
tours to be made as a feature of Spring Trade 
Week Mr. Wier has appointed a leading busi- 
ness man as chairman and it is expected that 
the trips will be well attended. The tours will 
be made by motor bus and the Gulf Refining 
Co. will send a sound truck with each of the 
tours, which will simplify the question of en- 
tertainment and announcements in the various 
towns and cities visited. The salesmen’s dinner 
will be held on the final day of the Houston 
Fat Stock Show. an event that brings to this 
city each year thousands of visitors from all 
over the South. Another project of this active 
committee of Mr. Wier’s is a plan to arrange 
for three good-will air tours, making it possible 
for representative business men to contact pres- 
ent and prospective customers over a wider 
range of territory. 





Protests Wallboard Rates 


New Orteans, LA., Jan. 23.—Protest against 
rail rates on wallboard between certain points in 
southern territory, on the grounds that they 
are prejudicial to New Orleans, has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Celotex Co., whose plant is at Marrero, 
opposite New Orleans. The ICC was asked to 
prevent the rates becoming effective. 





THE AVERAGE speed in 1938 of both passen- 
ger and freight trains was the highest on 
record. 
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January 28, 1939 


Southeast Foresters Dedicate Memorial 


GAINESVILLE, FLa., Jan. 23.—Methods of 
conserving the supply and obtaining best use 
of the Southeast’s timber resources were dis- 
cussed by public foresters and representatives 
of wood-using industries at the annual meeting 
of the Southeastern section, Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, here Jan. 13-14. A most impor- 
tant phase of the meeting was the dedication 
of a 22-acre memorial site to the late Dr. 
Austin Cary. Acceptance of the site and trans- 
fer of its custody to the University of Florida 
was given by Dr. C. F. Korstian, president of 
the society. 

Dr. Cary, one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the society, died April 28, 1936, and 
because of his outstanding contributions to 
American forestry, it was deemed fitting that 
the memorial should be erected in appreciation 
of his services. 

The memorial is divided into three distinct 
portions as follows: 


The memorial placque mounted on a granite 
boulder from his birthplace in Maine, which 
has been set up On a pedestal in the midst 
of the platform of coquina flagging, the out- 
line of which follows the shape of the official 
Forest Service shield, symbolizing Dr. Cary’s 
long association with forestry. 

A memorial grove of 71 slash pine trees; 
the number to represent his age at the time 
of his death; and the species to emphasize 
his intensive interest and his accomplish- 
ments in naval stores, pulpwood and timber 
production. 

A simple woden cabin to house and display 
Dr. Cary’s works, field instruments and other 
interesting objects associated with his ac- 
tivities in the upbuilding of the American 
and Florida forest industry. 


D. J. Weddell of Auburn, Ala., was an- 
nounced as chairman of the Southeastern sec- 
tion for the ensuing year. State Forester Frank 
Heyward of Georgia was named vice chairman, 
and Assistant State Forester J. M. Stauffer of 
Montgomery, Ala., was installed as secretary- 
treasurer. Election was done previously by 
mail ballot. Mr. Weddell will become State 
forester in Georgia on Keb. 1, when Heyward 


goes with the Southern Pulpwood Association 
in Atlanta. 

George L. Snowden of the St. Joe Paper Co., 
Port St. Joe, Fla., declared that forestry in the 
South is at the beginning of a new place of 
prominence and importance, with wood-using 
industries, particularly pulp mills, locating there 
in greatly augmented number. He and other 


AUSTIN GARY 
Menon. 





Marker for recently dedicated memorial 
to Dr. Austin Cary 


speakers emphasized the fact that pulpwood and 
other timbers constitute a crop, and should be 
grown and harvested just as other crops, with 
sustained yield as the ultimate goal. They 
urged leaving seed trees for reproduction of 
stand, selected cutting and best use of timber, 
plantings where necessary, and fire protection, 
Florida State Forester Harry Lee Baker de- 
clared that pulp mills are bending every effort 
to secure sustained yields on their own prop- 
erties and privately-owned lands. All are op- 
posed to stripping the land, he said. 

J. E. Mausteller of Jacksonville, Fla., chief 
timber end tie inspector for the Seaboard Air 
Line railway, declared that at no other time 
in history have the railroads been as interested 
in conserving materials for crossties. He pointed 
out that they pioneered in treating timber to 
preserve it, and treated 80 per cent of all ties 
used in 1937. He said also that the railroads 
are promoting conservation and sound forestry 
practices on the land. 

S. J. Hall, Forest Managers (Inc.), also of 
Jacksonville, said that progressive land owners 
now favor refraining from working trees less 
than 10 inches in diameter for naval stores. He 
declared that conservative turpentining can be 
worked in connection with other forest opera- 
tions and does little to interfere with other uses 
of trees. A committee on a wood-using indus- 
tries’ study, now under way in the School of 
Forestry, here, heard a report by Prof. Harold 
S. Newins on the purposes of the study and im- 
portance of data on naval stores and woods- 
usng industries. 





Sails Intercoastal Weekly 


San Francisco, CAutr., Jan. 23.—In a move 
to improve intercoastal operations, the Calmar 
Steamship Corp. has inaugurated a weekly sail- 
ing schedule. Vessels will sail westbound from 
Baltimore Saturdays, and from Philadelphia 
Wednesdays. The line will continue to load 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Alameda, Oak- 
land, Richmond, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 





Record Crowds at Furniture 
Shows Buy 40 Percent More 


It is estimated by officials of the American 
Furniture Mart and the Merchandise Mart, both 
in Chicago, that $85,000,000 worth of furniture 
and home furnishings were sold during the two- 
weeks show period ending Jan. 21. Buyer at- 
tendance records were broken at each of the 
show places, with approximately 11,000 persons 
visiting the exhibits at each mart. Buying 
soared proportionally, with sales reported up 
about 40 per cent over the January 1938 shows. 

The popularity of maple continued on the 
ascendency with a preference shown for the 
wood finished naturally, it was learned at the 
American Furniture Mart. Walnut and mahog- 
any held their places as favorites with buyers. 
The new cherry lines discussed in the Jan. 14 
issue on page 58 brought enthusiastic acclaim 
from retail store buyers, and very good sales 
were reported. 





Door Company Passes Fifty 
Year Mark 


In 1889, George R. Osgood, W. C. Wheeler, 
W. T. Clark, and T. E. Ripley, formed Wheeler 
Osgood & Co., with a plant at Tacoma, Wash. 
The company became a leading millwork man- 
ufacturing concern, but more recently the 
Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp. has concentrated 
on the manufacture of Woco and Laminex doors 
and plywood products. 

The Wheeler Osgood plant, located “next 
door” to the huge Douglas Fir forests, supply- 
ing virgin growth timber, has constantly im- 
proved and developed its plant, which is well 
known for its capacity and for its advanced 


manufacturing methods and modern equipment. 

The policy of distribution through regular 
jobber channels exclusively was _ established 
years ago and is believed to be one of the rea- 
sons for Wheeler Osgood’s position in the in- 
dustry today. According to W. M. MacArthur 
and L. J. Phillips, vice-presidents: “We recog- 
nize the responsibility which is ours to continue 
to use superior materials, workmanship and 
service.” A new catalog containing designs rep- 
resentative of the complete line may be obtained 
without obligation from the corporation at its 
general offices, 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





L. J. PHILLIPS, W. M. MAC ARTHUR, 
Chicago; 


Wheeler Osgood Vice-presidents 


Issues First Section of 
"Tested Selling Methods" 


Section 1, “SELLING FROM THE CUS- 
TOMER’S VIEWPOINT,” of Tested Selling 
Methods, the new sales development program 
of the Merchandising Institute of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, was put 
into the mails during early January. The first 
section is but one of eight which will comprise 
an intensive, practical, and worthwhile sales 
training program based on proved methods 
in actual use by successful dealers throughout 
the country. 

Those who have not already enrolled for the 
course should write to the Institute, 82 St. Paul 
St., Rochester, N. Y. The cost of the course 
is $28.00 for each man enrolled. A _ leader’s 
guide for conducting merchandising classes is 
furnished for each section to each dealer who 
enrolls three or more men, or to each local 
group who enrolls the same number. The 
guide enables the leader at the meeting to 
maintain interest, “keep the ball rolling,” and 
to get the real “meat” out of the discussion. 

The contents of Section 1 deal with the 
need for more real selling, explain what the 
customer really wants, tell how to appeal to 
buying motives, and describe how to learn the 
customer’s desires. The contents of Section 1 
are as interesting as the reading matter of a 
current magazine and wholely sensible. The 
methods described are sound and usable be- 
cause they have come right from the selling 
line of the industry itself. Dealers and their 
employees can use the methods described be- 
cause each case is specific as to its ultimate 
end, yet the methods employed are applicable 
to any and all dealer selling problems. 
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Cite Use of Radio For Fire Control 


SHAMROCK, FLA., Jan. 23.—Prediction of 
general use of radio in fire control work in the 
Southeast, utilization of tractors in bunching 
logs for skidder and trucks, and currently low 
prices paid by the pulpwood industry featured 
the discussions at the third annual meeting of 
the area’s Southern Pine Logging Group here 
Jan. 19. Higher logging costs were threatened 
hy taxes on tractor fuel. 

O. M. Anderson, land and timber agent Put- 
nam Lumber Co., Shamrock, was elected chair- 
man; J. E. Reynolds, Reynolds Bros. Lumber 
Co., Albany, Ga., vice chairman; and, V. M. 
|.ufburrow, Southern Pine Association forester, 
New Orleans, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

M. L. Fleishel, president and general mana- 
ger of the Putnam Lumber Co., welcomed the 
group. 

V. M. Lufburrow, spoke of the value of log- 
ging discussions. All operations, he declared, 
must strive for continuous operation. Of para- 
mount importance are: Adequate fire protec- 
tion, taxes, and markets. 


Tractors Play Important Part 


Logging methods in vogue when he started 
in the woods in 1892 were spoken of by Charles 
Boeklund, of Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, 
Fla. Caterpillar tractors are good where the 
ground is neither too rough or too soft. The 
company today, he said, uses an overhead Clyde 
skidder where it can not use other equipment. 
M. W. Hitchcock, of the same company, stated 
that the Caterpillars take up where the skidder 
leaves off; with timber thinning, tractors are 
used more; and when it plays out, trucks will 
be used. John W. McCain, of Brooks-Scanlon, 
stated truck logging was used only on higher 
ground, edging around the swamp; could use 
Caterpillars with trucks, to pull logs out of 
swamp; they could also be combined with the 
railroad; are useful in clearing up small tracts. 
P. E. Jeffers, Brooks-Scanlon Corp., stated 
truck logging would not be successful without 
Caterpillars to pull logs to the hill. E. W. 
Scherer, of Brooks-Scanlon, discussed the re- 
tarding effect of sand in truck operation. 

In scattered timber, truck logging is the only 
practical method, according to W. R. Turner, 
of Cordele Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Cordele, 
Ga. W. J. McGarr, of the Cordele company, 
said that oxen and ground skidders are used 
to get logs out of the creeks. Pulpwood opera- 
tors, said Mr. McGarr, are paying enough to 
get many trees that would be saw timber in a 
few years. 


Private Forestry Progresses 


The South has taken great forward steps in 
forestry, declared W. M. Ottmeier, forest 
manager, Superior Pine Products Company, 
Fargo, Ga., with most of the fire protection 
work done on privately owned land. He pre- 
dicted general use of short-wave radio within 
the next few years. Seven southern stations 
each covers 200,000 to 500,000 acres. Radio, 
he said, should never be considered a substitute 
for land line telephone, which may have plug- 
ins to which portable telephones may be con- 
nected. Use of radio one way simplifies its use 
and is considerably less expensive than two-way 
communication. The company, he said, has been 
protecting its lands for thirteen years, and a 
heavy young stand is being thinned. 

A report on Florida laws was given by Joe 
Foley. A proposed tax on tractor fuel would 
considerably increase costs. He predicted there 
will be some bills pertaining to log trucks in 
the next session. A more effective timber lar- 
ceny bill is to be introduced. A reforestation 
hill to encourage sustaineed yield is being 
offered. A county forestry bill would provide 
for the distribution of information on what 
returns the small owner should expect and 
stipulate general rules governing timber sales. 


There is some discussion of a measure to re- 
quire a license for everyone removing timber. 

In discussing selective logging, as group 
chairman on that subject, Donald Brewster, of 
the Herty Foundation, in a paper read for him, 
urged that the border line for profitable cut- 
ting size be worked out. In a general discus- 
sion that followed, the consensus was that: (1) 
where there are plenty of logs, mechanical load- 
ing is better; for a large sawmill company, a 
good contractor can do a cheaper truck-log job; 
costs on long logs are lower than on short; on 
a mixed operation of cypress, hardwood and 
pine (railroad logging involved), the propor- 
tionate cost-is two units of pine to one of 
cypress. 

The following committees were appointed : 

State Laws—Joe Foley, Brooks Scanlon 
Corp., Foley, Fla., and J. P. Fleishel, Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla. 

Truck logging and Loaders—W. J. McGarr, 
Cordele Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Cordele, 
Ga., and P. E. Jeffers, Brooks-Scanlon Corp., 
Foley, Fla. 

Selective Logging—John W. McCain, Brooks- 
Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla., and J. T. Henry, 





JOE FOLEY, M. L. FLEISHEL, 
Foley, Fla.; Shamrock, Fla.; 
State Laws Host to 

Committee Logging Group 


Florida Forest and Park Service, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Pulpwood—Basil E. Kenny, Jr., St. 
Lumber & Export Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 

Nominating —M. W. Hitchcock, Brooks- 
Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla.; W. R. Turner, Cor- 
dele Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Cordele, Ga.; 
and R. G. Evans, Putnam Lumber Co., Sham- 
rock, Fla. 

Resolutions—E. W. Scherer, Brooks Scan- 
lon Corp., Foley, Fla.; N. Godwin, Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla.; and M. 
Fisher, Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla. 


Joe 


Changes that have occurred in the industry 
during his twenty years’ active participation 
were touched on briefly by A. G. T. Moore, 
manager of the conservation and traffic depart- 
ments of the Southern Pine Association. 

Chairman Anderson referred to the next day’s 
logging trip, stating he would show what the 
Putnam company is doing in the woods instead 
of talking about it. 


Guests at Company Hotel 


After the conclusion of the afternoon’s dis- 
cussions, those attending the meeting were din- 
ner guests of M. L. Fleishel, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Putnam Lumber Co., at 
Putnam Lodge. Mr. Moore served as toast- 
master. In a dinner address, Henry Lee Baker, 
Florida State forester asserted attempts to take 
over lands that should be in private ownership, 
should be resisted, but that “scrub” lands should 


be in State ownership. Mr. Baker declared the 
public has no right to tell’ the timber owner 
how to cut, until it protects the owner from 
fire and theft. 

The desirability of graduate forestry schools 
in the South was expanded upon by Prof. H. S. 
Newins, director school of forestry, University 
of Florida, who invited the lumbermen to con- 
tinue their support. 

The evening program was concluded with the 
election and installation of officers. 


SHAMROCK, FLa., Jan. 23.—Methods of log- 
ging in cypress swamp with overhead skidder, 
and operations in adjacent pine lands, were 
shown by officials of the Putnam Lumber Co. 
Jan. 20. The party left Shamrock on a special 
railroad car, and was served a box lunch before 
returning. Accompanying the group were J. P. 
Fleishel, O. M. Anderson, W. M. Fisher, (log- 
ging superintendent) and Charles Boeklund. 
After returning from the woods, the party 
visited the pine and cypress mills, and the 
company’s radio fire control station. 





Discuss Trade Conditions 


and Outlook 


New York, Jan. 24.—The annual meeting 
of the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation was held today at the rooms of the Na- 
tional Republican Club in 40th Street, with 
Chairman Birkenhead, of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, Poughkeepsie, presiding. 
There were reports by the chairman covering 
the trend and problems of trade in West Coast 
cargo lumber through 1938 and the outlook for 
business in the current year, by Treasurer F. S. 
McNally, of the Sherman Lumber Co. and by 
Secretary R. T. Titus. 

The above were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. 

Directors for 1939 will include Harold Bra- 
sor, of Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, and R. J. Evans, Boston, to represent 
the New England group; Marvin Johnson, of 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Washington, D. C., 
H. M. Vivian, Wilkesbarre, and T. Noel But- 
ler, Philadelphia, from the Delaware River 
group, and J. A. Birkenhead, Poughkeepsie; 
A. N. Fredrickson, of Weyehaueser Sales Co., 
L. B. Anderson, of Guernsey-Westbrook Co., 
F. S. McNally, Sherman Lumber Co., and A. 
P. Leatherbury, of Pope & Talbot Lumber 
Co. to represent the New York group. Mr. 
Vivian, of North Branch Lumber Co., Wilkes- 
barre, was chosen first vice chairman and 
Marvin Johnston, of Washington, as second 
vice chairman. 

A. C. Sherman, of Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation, delivered an address on the manufac- 
ture and distribution of fir plywood, which he 
illustrated with moving pictures on the screen. 
Charles A. Helms, a marine insurance expert, 
discussed problems in connection with the insur- 
ance of waterborne lumber, and R. J. Evans 
followed with a discussion of the New England 
Timber Salvage program and its probable effect 
upon the market for intercoastal lumber. 

Sixty members attended the noon luncheon, 
at which the guest speaker was Leonard Drey- 
fuss, president of the United Advertising Cor- 
poration, who discussed the outlook for busi- 
ness in 1939. 





Large Fire Losses Suffered by 
British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 21.—It cost $618,069 
to fight the great forest fires which ravaged 
709,317 acres of British Columbia timber last 
year. The damage done by the flames is placed 
at $2,229,144, more than three times the aver- 
age for the last 10 years. 
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Middle Atlantic States Dealers 
Stage Record Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 23.—The forty- 
seventh annual conclave of the Middle Atlantic 
Lumbermen’s Association, held here January 
11-13, eclipsed preceding zenith points in mat- 
ter of enthusiasm and shattered all-time attend- 
ance records with 1,400 delegates and guests 
present at one or more of the half dozen busi- 
ness sessions and entertainment functions. So 
well pleased were the members with the ad- 
ministration of the association’s affairs during 
1938, the entire executive personnel was re- 
elected. The officers who will serve another 
year are: 


President—Joseph W. Brosius, 
Smedley Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Vice President—George Kingsley, 
Borek Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Secretary-Manager and Treasurer—J. Fred 
Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following directors were elected: Wat- 
son Malone, Malone Lumber Co., Philadelphia; 
Dennis Wright, Creasy & Wells, Bloomsburg; 
Elias Nuttle, Nuttle Lumber Co., Denton, Md.; 
and Channing Walker of George E. Walker, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Brosius & 


Brown- 


A report of the opening sessions was found 
on page 52 of the Jan. 14 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 


An optimistic atmosphere was prevalent 
among the retailers from the five States in 
the organization, and almost every section freely 
predicted greater spring activity than any recent 
past season. 


Following President Brosius’ address, W. D. 
Fuller, President Curtis Publishing Company, 
spoke on “Public Affairs.” He pointed out that 
government and business are parallel forces and 
face one economic life. In the absence of 
Frank Carnahan, the National Retail Lumber 
Association was represented by Vincent Tutch- 
ing, Public Relations Director, who spoke 
briefly to the assembled delegates. Thomas S. 
Holden, Vice President, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, gave a conservative yet optimistic analysis 
of present conditions and trends in the building 
industry. Then followed a stirring talk by 
Harold P. Janisch, Director of Servicemen’s 
Protective Association. “The middle man,” he 
said, “has a legitimate function in business and 
I deplore the fact that cooperatives are driving 
him (the middle man) out of business. This 
is going to prove detrimental to the efficient 
distribution of goods.” Mr. Janisch pointed 
out, significantly, that the cooperatives were 
bearing no part of the nation’s taxes. 

The exhibitors held a “gay nineties” party 
Jan. 11 on the roof garden of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, the first event of its kind in 
the history of the association. 

Following the annual election Chief Charles 
F. Flanagan, Philadelphia Building Inspection 
Bureau, explained building codes in relation to 
the activities of retail lumbermen. 

A. S. Boisfontaine, of the Southern Pine 
Association, urged the association to accept 
grade marking as it is sound and fills a need. 
He revealed that Government experts have 
found, between a car of unrestricted lumber for 
which the Government pays $600.00 and a car 
of grade marked lumber for which it pays 
the same price, a difference of $75.00 in the 
value of the lumber (in favor of the grade 
marked lot). The two main arguments against 
grade marking were then brought to light. 
First, it discriminates against the smaller mills; 
second, it is likely to increase the cost of 
lumber. In reply Mr. Boisfontaine said: “Out 
of 336 mills who are subscribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association’s trade marking agree- 
ment 210 are smaller mills with a monthly 
capacity of 50,000 feet or less. He said the 
cost of the service is only 12% cents a thou- 
sand with a minimum of $25.00 a month or less 


than one-half of one percent of the average 
sales price of Southern pine lumber. 


“Home Buyers Challenge the Lumber In- 
dustry” was the topic discussed by Hal B. 
Alston of the Durable Woods Institute, New 
York City. Mr. Alston outlined the minimum 
Lumber Standards Program which he has de- 
veloped in cooperation with the M. A. L. A. 
and which the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association is taking up with the view of its 
adoption on a national scale. He pointed out 
that railroads, radio, and automotive industries 
today would not consider lowering their con- 
struction and standards to meet price competi- 
tion. 

These industries, he said, are improving their 
product in order to compete for a wider accept- 
ance and invariably find some other means of 
meeting price competition. “The thing that is 
lacking in our building industry is standards. 
The home owner who wants to build a new 
flight of steps is put to ask the carpenter what 
kind of wood to use. You can’t judge the 
value of a specie of lumber by how well it 
saws or how well you can drive a nail into it. 
It is up to the lumberman to let it be known 
that he is the authority to be consulted on 
lumber and to conscientiously supply the lumber 
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best suited for the customer’s need.” 

In any business, it is “more important to sel] 
ideas than products,” according to Carlton K. | 
Matson, public relations director of the Libbey. 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
news” in advertising, specifically news designed 
to catch the women’s fancy, Mr. Matson said: 

“If I could put dictaphones on the bridge 
tables of the United States, I would not trade 
the information I could get—so far as merchan.- 
dising ideas are concerned—for all the news 
that comes over the ticker tapes of the world,” 
National advertising, the speaker said, “sells” 
ideas which in turn pave the way for the sales- 
man to sell his company’s products. Because 
advertising is at its best when it’s news, he 
concluded, news is “the business” of every in- 
dustry which has something to sell, “and this 
news is yours to command through advertising.” 

Elloit Harrington, an engineer associated 
with the General Electric Co., spoke on “Air- 
Conditioning and the Lumberman.” He de- 
fined air-conditioning as depending upon four 
conditions—temperature, humidity, motion and 
heat. He discussed briefly health improvement 
under conditions of pure and controlled air, 
Mr. Harrington also described the special ex- 
perimental house which General Electric is 
using for air conditioning work. 

The concluding social function was a luncheon 
to past presidents. 

The highlight of the entertainment program 
was the annual banquet and show held Jan. 12. 
Shopping tours and sightseeing trips were ar- 
ranged each day for the ladies. Almost the 
entire roof of the Bellevue Stratford was used 
for the exhibits, which were more interesting 
and educational in trend than ever before. 


Georgia Governor Asks For 
Southeast Rate Parity 


Cotumsus, Ga., Jan. 23.—An address by 
Governor D. Rivers in which he urged 


parity in freight rates through a congressional 
act, and to which he pledged his efforts, fea- 
tured the annual “ladies’ night” banquet session 
Association, 


of the Roofers Manufacturers 





A. B. CARROLL, 
Hurtsboro, Ala.; 
Vice President 


H. E. HAMMACK, 
Edison, Ga.; 
Retiring President 


held here, Jan. 17. H. E. Hammack, of Edison, 
Ga., retiring president of the association, pre- 
sided. At a business session of the association 
just prior to the banquet meeting the annual 
election of officers was held and J. H. Starr 
of Atlanta, was named as president. A. 
Carroll, of Hurtsboro, Ala., was named vice 
president and W. R. “Bill” Melton, of Cuth- 
bert, Ga., was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer, an office he has held for the past several 
years. 


“We will never get the prosperity we should 
have until something is done about these freight 
rates,” declared Governor E. D. Rivers, as he 
told the association that a higher tariff is not 
levied against the products of any foreign 
nation than is assessed against the southeast 
for the movement of its products into the mar- 
kets of the “official territory” or the east. 

Governor Rivers outlined the freight rate 
structure and called attention to the fact that 
in the “official territory” where will be found 
51 percent of the population of the United 
States, 73 percent of the wealth, and 75 percent 
of the manufacturing, rates charged for prod- 
ucts moved out of the southeast are 39 percent 
higher than rates for the same products shipped 
for the same distance within the “official terri- 
tory.” The governor said this places a 39 per- 
cent tariff on commodities shipped out of the 
southeast and also a 39 percent penalty upon 
those in the “official territory” who purchase 
these commodities. It will be advantageous to 
the entire country to get the freight rate struc- 
ture adjusted,” he said. 

He praised the RMA for having held its or- 
ganization intact for eighteen years. The gover- 
nor was introduced by Senator H. Dixon Smith 
of Muscogee county, president pro tem of the 
senate and well-known lumberman, who paid 
glowing tribute to the leadership of Governor 
Rivers and the program he is carrying out. 

J. H. Starr, of Atlanta, the incoming presi- 
dent, made a short talk during which he lauded 
the position taken by the governor for a parity 
in rates and pledged his support to the move- 
ment to obtain an equitable tariff. The affair 
marked a resumption of the annual ladies’ 
night banquet after a lapse of eight years. 





THE AVERAGE tractive effort of the new 
freight locomotives delivered to railroads in 
1938 is more than double the average of freight 
locomotives ten years ago. 
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Big Attendance Marks N. E. Annual 
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Nute: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





New York, Jan. 25.—The outstanding lum- 
ber dealers’ convention of the year in this sec- 
tion of the country—being the 45th annual of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion—is moving through its second day with 
an attendance registration which promises to 
eclipse all previous records. 

Registration started off with a rush Tuesday 
morning and until 2 o’clock, when the business 
sessions opened, the crowd was dense in the 
great exhibition hall where 75 spaces were oc- 
cupied for displaying the wares of exhibitors, 
while the Mutual Insurance Companies “with 
the punch” dispensed light refreshments. 


The business program got under way shortly 
after 2 o’cuock, Tuesday, with President J. G. 
Venter in the chair. There was an address of 
welcome to all visitors by Frederick G. Gray, 
president of the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation, following which President Venter 
presented an interesting and scholarly review 
of the year’s activities. He said in part: 


The law of the survival of the fittest is 
still with us, and our capacity to appraise 
conditions and adapt ourselves to them will 
determine our fitness to continue in the posi- 
tion we have occupied and that we hope to 
retain. 

And what of our future? Will housing be- 
come an American “cause” to be stripped of 
profit incentive? Will new materials supplant 
existing ones? Will housing always be sold 
by lumber dealers? Who knows? Yet we 
have the answer within our hands. The 
combination of economic and human factors 
which go to make up our present world 
makes this problem a challenge to our skill 
and ingenuity in meeting these changing 
conditions with changed methods. 

At the beginning of a new year, we can 
look ahead to a future bright with business 
better than any we have witnessed in a 
decade. The opportunity for housing is tre- 
mendous. From these past few years the 
realization has come that our housing facili- 
ties are far from adequate. So far as the 
need for small houses is concerned, the sur- 
face has hardly been scratched. Right here 
is the main topic of conversation during these 
past four years between industry and Gov- 
ernment, for wherever we go we hear of the 
need for small homes. Newspapers, the radio, 
magazines, all feature it. And for all of 
this time it has been merely conversation. 
But the full force of all of this cumulative 
need is now beginning to be felt, and the 
public has become ‘“small-house conscious” 
as never before. Believe it or not, the day 
is not distant for the much heralded dollar-a- 
day home. Far from being an impossibility, 
it is now an actual accomplishment, and the 
practical application of it is coming closer 
to you every day. 

Secretary-Manager Paul S. Collier, ana 
Treasurer W. G. Sweet, of Elmira, presented 
brief reports, the latter showing that while 
the income and expenses of the year had been 
in close balance, there was a substantial surplus 
in the treasury. . 

The report of W. F. Severn, of Bridgeport, 
as councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, was read by Secretary Col- 
lier; as Mr. Severn was slightly indisposed, 
though seated in the audience. : 

The Hon. Jasper McLevy, Socialist mayor 
of Bridgeport, who has been much in the head- 
lines in recent years, outlined his work in that 
city, the subject of his address being, “The Re- 
lation of Governmental Methods to the Prob- 
lem of Tax Reduction.” 

“The 1939 Building Outlook” was presented 
by Roy Wenzlick, Real Estate Analysts, St. 
Louis. He pointed to a gain of 33 percent in 
the first half of 1938 in building activity—which 
increased to 36 percent at the end of the year 
—as proof that his prediction made one year 
ago was justified. He very definitely declared 


that there will be no real building boom until 
the early 40s. General business will be slow 
this year until May with a probable gain of 
10 percent toward the end of the year. Resi- 
dential building in 1939 will increase 40 to 60 
percent, mostly in lower-priced groups. 

At the close of his address Mr. Wenzlick 
was subjected to a running fire of questions 
from the floor. 

E. H. Everley, manager of the trade exten- 
sion department of Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), gave a demonstration of 
solid hardwood paneling; he having been in- 
vited to do this as a result of the great success 
of his demonstration of the paneling at the 
recent Ohio convention. Many inquiries for 
the paneling were received. Mr. Everley says 
that the first carlot shipments will be available 





J. G VENTER, 
New Haven, Conn.; 
President 


PAUL S. COLLIER, 
Rochester, N. Y.; 
Secretary 


about March 1. He will make a demonstration 
of the paneling at the National Home Show at 
Columbus, Ohio, early in April, where a home 
in the suburbs will be exhibited, to show actual 
installation of the oak and poplar paneling. 

A large group attended a night club dinner 
party last evening. 


Wednesday is being devoted to two distinct 
sessions with trade talks, chiefly by prominent 
dealers. Later in the day there will be an 
address by Wilson Compton, of Washington, on 
“What Low Cost Housing Will Mean to the 
Retail Lumber Dealer in 1939.” 

The annual banquet and dinner dance will 
occur this evening, and the final sessions of the 
convention will be held tomorrow. 





Mountain States Dealers 
Gather for Annual 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 25.—W. A. Spear, of the 
Spear Lumber Co., Douglas, Wyo., was elected 
president of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association here today at the 36th annual 
convention of that organization. Other officers 
are: 

Vice presidents—Lloyd Underwood, Under- 
wood Lumber Co., Gillette, Wyo.; F. A. Berry, 
Big Jo Lumber Co., Santa Fe, N. M., and W. 
R. Kurtz, Independent Lumber Co., Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Treasurer—Jay T. Chapin, Aurora Lumber 
Co., Aurora, Colo. 

Secretary—aAllen T. Flint. 

National Director— Oscar Rohlff, Rohlff 
Lumber & Supply Co., Casper, Wyo. 

Directors—George Ishman, Wray, Colo.; 
John J. Esch, Burlington, Colo.; Neil E. 
Davenport, Salida, Colo.; Hugh G. Gaines, 
Dolores, Colo.; J. R. Hamidy, Oak Creek, 
Colo.; C. E. Stewart, Thermopolis, Wyo.; John 
Y. Woldrup, Gallup, N. M.; J. V. Glenn, Silver 
City, N. M. 

A record attendance and a program of great 
worth were highlights of the convention. Dele- 
gates expressed the opinion that the present year 
will be a good one for the building material 
industry. The opportunity is here. It is up to 
the lumber merchant, however, to inject real 
selling methods to bring about the desired re- 
sults. The convention voiced approval of train- 
ing in retail merchandising. , 

[A complete report of the convention will 
appear in the next issue.—Ebrror. ] 


Florida Dealers Ask For Full FHA Continuation 


OrLANDO, FLA., Jan. 23.—A very representa- 
tive group of retailers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers assembled here Jan. 20, to 
attend a quarterly meeting of the Florida Lum- 
ber & Millwork Association. The meeting was 
preceded by a board of directors’ meeting Jan. 
19. The quarterly meeting was an outgrowth 
of the interest shown in the activities of the 
association when the semi-annual convention 
was held last October. The members wanted 
an opportunity to get together and have dis- 
cussions, with no scheduled speakers on the 
program. All present were intensely interested 
in helping the association carry on during 1939 
and many suggestions were made which should 
accrue to the benefit of all interested in the 
building industry in Florida. 

Two resolutions were passed. The legislative 
committee was instructed to pursue such course 
of endeavor as may be calculated to attain the 
extension of Title I and the amendments to 
Title II of the National Housing Act. The 
members of the association also passed a reso- 
lution going on record as being vigorously op- 
posed to the enactment of any State wage and 
hour act which would require its members under 
State laws to conform to rulings similar to or 
identical with those now covered by the Federal 
Wage-Hour Act. Other matters taken tip at 
the meeting included the initiation of a custom 


of having all members who have at any time 
during the life of the association been active in 
association work in Florida for ten years or 
more, get together for a luncheon during the 
convention periods and renew old acquaintances, 
as well as offer constructive suggestions for the 
good of the association’s future. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion training course of “Tested Selling Meth- 
ods” was presented by Ben Wand, Southern 
Lumber Journal, Jacksonville, Fla. The di- 
rectors were called upon to give reports from 
their districts and many interesting discussions 
resulted from these reports. Action was taken 
at this meeting to hold the 19th annual conven- 
tion of the association at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Florida, in April. James F. 
Mack was appointed chairman of the convention 
committee. President Asher Culp and Acting- 
Secretary Mrs. Marie Bennett were very much 
encouraged over the attendance and the enthusi- 
asm shown by those present at the quarterly 
meeting and concluded that the members of the 
association are anxious and eager to do all they 
can to assist in the growth and continued activ- 
ities of their association. 





NEW FREIGHT cars on order on December 1, 
1938, totaled 4,335, the smallest number on 
order on that date in four years. 
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Hoosier Hardwood Industry 
Faces Problems 


INDIANAPOLIS, INv., Jan. 23.—Drastic pro- 
visions of a proposed new workmen’s compen- 
sation law in Indiana and the business effects 
of the new Federal wage-hour law were topics 
of the annual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association held here, Jan. 20. 

While the wage-hour act will reduce southern 
competition, in the opinion of those present, it 
also will have many restrictive provisions which 
may hamper the Indiana industry in its effort 
to attain full recovery 
and provide employment 
for men now idle. 

Henry Cochrane, sec- 
retary of the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, was the principal 
speaker. He discussed 





CHARLES E. NEAL 
Union City, 
Elected President 





in detail the legislative 
proposals now before 
the Indiana assembly 
and expressed the belief 
that they may be sub- 
stantially modified be- 
fore the session closes. 
Outstanding among 





these 
stated, is the proposed new workmen’s compen- 


provisions, he 
sation law which would provide that every 
accident, however small, must be reported by 
an employer. Heavy penalties are provided for 
failure to make the report. 


Terms of Proposed Law Rigid 


“The proposed Indiana law,” he asserted, 
much more drastic than those in effect in other 
States. Where other States give credit for 
money paid as injury benefits before the $5,000 
maximum is attained, and establish that as a 
limit, no limit is provided in this bill.” 

An increase of 50 percent in benefits for in- 
jury is provided, making the amount run from 
$12 to $24.75 a week, Mr. Cochrane said. 

“Under the proposed law, a man could draw 
temporary disability benefits for up to 500 
weeks, then file a claim for permanent total 
disability and draw another 500 weeks, which 
might amount to as high as $24,000, or a 400% 
increase over the present limit,” he pointed out. 

Mr. Cochrane urged his audience to keep 
in close touch with their State senators and 
representatives and make their wishes known. 

“There are indications that Indiana will be 
‘broke’ by 1941 because the administration took 
six million dollars out of its surplus to use for 
unemployment compensation benefits,” he said. 
“That means new tax laws and a new income 
tax may be proposed to meet the need.” 

A proposed new State wage-hour bill, he 
said, sets the right to fix wage schedules with 
the State division of labor. 

“This is Government by bureacracy, not by 
laws,” he concluded. “The bureaucrats, through 
their interpretative power, become juuge, jury 
and prosecutor. This is not in line with the 
American form of government.” 


Questions Asked, Answered 


Interesting points regarding the effect of the 
new Federal wage-hour bill were brought out 
in the ensuing discussion. 

“Suppose you have been paying men by the 
week and not by the hour and working them a 
55-hour week, can you continue?” was one ques- 
tion. 


“You will have to base your 
hourly schedule,” was the reply. 

“How about receiverships?” 

“That point will have to be worked out.” 


Truckers Paid While Asleep 


Truck drivers who spend time asleep on the 
road are regarded by the law as “on the job” 
and must draw pay on that basis, Mr. Cochrane 
said at one point in his discussion. 

“How about letting the hauling out on con- 
tract?” 

“The law holds that if a man owns his own 
truck he is a contractor, but if you own the 
truck he cannot go into a contract with you,” 
said Mr. Cochrane. 

“In one case, an administrator decided that 
the employees of a sub-contractor, who was 
bringing logs to the mill, were actually em- 
ployees of the mill owner, even though he never 
had seen them,” the operators were told. 


Possible Price Rise Foreseen 


Possibility of substantial rise in the price of 
hardwood lumber based on market condition, 
and increasing building activity was seen by 
John McClure of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, 

“Hardwood prices are depressed below the 
levels at which they should stand under present 
business conditions,” he said. 


pay on an 
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ness activity, and believes readjustment of lum- 
er values is indicated. 

He reported on the progress of the trade 
development campaign. The association is con- 
centrating on development of new markets, 
especially in the field of hardwood wall paneling 
for homes, he said, and is making good prog- 
ress. 

Further legislation to benefit the industry is 
being sought at Washington, Mr. McClure said, 
including a larger appropriation for the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., to permit 
it to enlarge its research work. It now is 
operating at only 50 percent capacity. 

Approximately 120 were at the banquet in 
the evening. Business prospects are good, in 
the opinion of most members. C. H. Barnaby, 
W. W. Knight and Clarence Kramer were 
elected honorary members of the association in 
recognition of their past services. 


Sympathy of the association was extended to 
the family of the late H. E. Dougherty, prom- 
inent in the activities of the group until his 
death a few months ago. Mr. Dougherty was 
president of the Hoosier Veneer Co. E. C. 
Atkins & Co. received a rising vote of thanks 
for its courtesy in providing badges. 


New Officers Are Elected 


Charles E. Neal of Union City was elected 
president of the association for 1939. Mr. Neal 
has been a member for the past 33 years. 
Other officers elected were: H. E. Spear, Bed- 
ford, first vice president; L. E. Eckstein, 
Jasper, second vice president, and Fred Klee, 
secretary (re-elected. ) 


Wooden Box Makers Sharply 
Protest against Cotton Bags 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 21.—I. E. Kes- 
terson, president of Kesterson Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Klamath Falls, Ore., was elected president 
of the Pacific Division of the National Wooden 
Box Association at its first tri-annual convention 
in 1939, held at the Clift Hotel in this city 
Jan. 19 and 20. Mr. Kesterson served as vice 
president of the division during 1938 and also 
headed the important trade promotion com- 
mittee. 

The board of directors also elected J. E. 
Smith of Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, 
Ore., vice president and reelected J. M. White, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., treasurer. 

The proposal of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation to ship approximately 8 
million dollars worth of California oranges in 
cotton bags instead of in standard wooden con- 
tainers was by far the leading problem of 
discussion at the first day’s session. All reports 
of officers and of standing committees, in one 
way or another, touched on this live and im- 
portant threat to the industry. The report of 
the transportation committee, headed by Dwight 
M. Swobe, was entirely concerned with actions 
against the proposed use of bags. 

Equally distressing to the industry is the fact 
that the Corporation has requested, and is 
bringing considerable pressure to bear on 
Transcontinental carriers to obtain, a waiver 
of the present 10 percent freight penalty ap- 
plying on citrus fruit shipped in bags. It was 
pointed out that while the request for the 
waiver applies only on shipments in bags made 
on government bills of lading, approval by the 
carriers would unquestionably open the way 
for other shippers to secure the same privileges. 

Discussion developed the points that it is not 
so much the volume of the proposed shipment 
as it is the threat of breaking down the fruits 
of all standardization work of the past on part 
of western box manufacturers and the estab- 
lishment of a precedent for the future use of 
nonstandard containers. 


Vigorous protests have gone to the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, the Stand- 
ing Rate Committee of the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau, senators and representatives 
from all mills and box factory managements 
and employees. 

The 1939 program for the Wooden Box In- 
stitute was revealed as continuing along the 
same vigorous lines as was followed in the past 
year and includes the filming of two colored 
moving pictures, one showing the wooden box 
packaging of apples and one tied in with the 
lettuce and vegetable packing industries. 

At the close of the first day’s session, a ban- 
quet and entertainment was held at the Clift 
Hotel. The second day’s session was given 
over to executive meetings of various groups 
of manufacturers. 





Relieves Surplus of Oranges, 
But Creates Surplus of Box 
Lumber 


Among many other communities and organi- 
zations that have protested the action of the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation in attempt- 
ing an experiment by way of+shipping Califor- 
nia oranges in cotton bags, the Tuolumne 


County (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce. sent a 


strong resolution of protest to the following: 
Jesse W. Tapp, president of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation; United States 
Senators E. R. Burke, Sheridan Downey and 
Hiram Johnson; Harry L. Engelbright, Rep- 
resentative, Washington, ‘ 

The Surplus Commodities Corporation may. 
have the “proper” name. In attempting to re- 
lieve the surplus of oranges it at the same time 
takes action by substituting a makeshift cotton 
bag that would build up a surplus of 50,000,000 
feet of pine box lumber. 


McClure cited price levels below those | 
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Southwestern Hardwood Makers Report 
Favorable Prospects 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 23.—Favorable 
trade conditions, including a sound statistical 
position, were declared as presaging recurrence 
of satisfactory conditions in the southern hard- 
wood industry in the annual meeting here Jan. 17 
of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club. Stocks were declared to be well in hand 
as compared with the opening of 1938, furni- 
ture show results favorable, and hardwood 
stocks in the United Kingdom are low. 


New Officers, Directors Elected 


Thos. J. White, of Mobile River Saw Mill 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ala., was elected president, 
succeeding Walter W. Kellogg, of Kellogg 
Lumber Co., Monroe, La. Other officers named 
included : 

First vice president—Percy Bass, Southern 
Pine-Peavy Moore Hardwood Sales Co., Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 

Second vice president—Harry D. Love, of 
Turner-Farber-Love Sales Co., Lemoyen, La. 

Secretary-treasurer—George Schaad, of 
New Orleans, district manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association (re-elected). 

Directors (elected for three-year terms)— 
Dave C. Johnson, Hendal Lumber Co., Wav- 
erly, La.; Eugene F. Horan, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., And Walter W. Kellogg, 
Kellogg Lumber Co., Monroe, La.; John W. 
Bailey, of Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co., 
Laurel, Miss., was named to complete the 
unexpired director’s term of J. L. Williams. 

The selection of the slate, which brought no 
opposition was in the hands of a nominating 
committee composed of Hal Perry, Grover 
Harrison and J. LeRoy Glaze. 

The meeting opened with the annual report 
of President Kellogg, which reviewed club ac- 
tivities. The statistical reports issued by the 
club were lauded; club membership shown as 
stable. The club’s finances, reported by Secre- 
tary-treasurer Schaad, were shown to be sound, 
with expenditures remaining within income. 


Committee to Deal with Quarantine 


Secretary Schaad called attention to the 
interstate quarantine against the white fringed 
beetle, effective June 1 protecting lumber, logs, 
etc., applicable in parts of four States. President 
White was authorized by resolution to form a 
special committee to act in connection with 
quarantine restrictions, one from each of the 








COMMITTEEMEN IN CHARGE OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE WEST- 


affected States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 


Pleased with Reports from Furniture Show 


Reports covering the furniture show were 
made by Mr. Kellogg, Hal Perry, and J. LeRoy 
Glaze. Sales were reported as 20 to 40 percent 
over the past year’s. Retail furniture inven- 
tories are reported to be at a five-year low 
in the face of increased demand. Furniture 
costs were reported as substantially unchanged 
from last year, and prices show little change. 

Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), was 
discussed briefly by R. Linn, secretary- 
manager, who declared the organization, is now 
launched on a program of showing specifiers 
and the public on a larger scale the merits of 
southern hardwoods. Mr. Linn stated the 
southern hardwood lumber industry is in a 
sound statistical position. The Producers asso- 
ciation was said to now have its greatest 
number of members, and prepared to increase 
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trade promotional work during the coming 
year. 


Mill Stocks Show Favorable Reduction 


Secretary Schaad by tabulations showed that 
not only are stocks favorably reduced, but sales 
have increased. Unsold 4/4 plain FAS sap 
gum, including dry and green stocks, amounted 
to 3,395,000 feet at the opening of 1939, com- 
pared with 5,430,000 feet at the opening of 
1938, according to reports of thirty-seven iden- 
tical mills. Their unsold 4/4 quartered FAS 
sap gum stocks, both dry and green, amounted 
to 666,000 feet, compared with 876,000 feet. 
Many other items showed a favorable compari- 
son. In the preliminary review, which covered, 
twenty-seven manufacturers operating forty- 
three mills, total unsold 4/4 FAS plain sap 
gum was placed at 4,074,000 feet. 


Asks Support of Lyctus Control Work 


At the close of the session, D. C. Johnson 
spoke briefly concerning the work being car- 
ried on jointly by the National Lumber Ex- 
porters Association and the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., at Tallulah, La., pertaining to 
Lyctus beetle control. He requested careful 
consideration of appeals for aid in financing 
this important undertaking. 


Western Retailers Plan Fine Entertainment 
on a Big Scale 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 21.—Plans for the Pa- 
cific Coast’s largest lumber convention, that of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Feb. 23-25, indicate most elaborate entertain- 
ment features, in keeping with the prevalent 





HOSTESS COMMITTEE 
FOR WESTERN RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION, 
PORTLAND, ORE., FEB. 
23-25 
Left to right—Mrs. Hal 
Morgan; Mrs. W. C. Bell; 
Mrs. Theo. (Marie) Miller, 


(chairman); Mrs. Charles 
Arveson 


ERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCIATION, AT PORTLAND, ORE., FEB. 23-25 





Front row (left to right)—J. E. Cool, Columbia Valley Lumbermen's Association; K. H. Koehler, Eastern 
& Western Lumber Co.; Charles Arveson, U. S. Epperson Underwriting Co.; Hal Morgan, Aldrich- 
Cooper Lumber Co. (general chairman}; W. C. Bell, Western Retail Lumbermen's Association. Back 
row: M. K. Davis, The Masonite Corp.; Joe Stransky, Stransky Lumber Co.; Milton Luton, Inman-Poul- 
sen Lumber Co.; Ben Buisman; Bud Jones, H. S. a ry Underwriting Co.; Carl Kuhl, Carl H. Kuhl 
Lumber Co. 





spirit of optimism. An idea of the magnitude 
of the entertainment schedule may be gained 
from the following list of attractions already 
engaged : 

The radio station KOIN’s orchestra and 





vocalists, under the direction of Joseph Sam- 
pietro, often heard on Columbia network pro- 
grams. 

Jack Baines and his band, which broadcasts 
regularly over Columbia’s Pacific Coast net- 
work. 

Paul Lameroux and “His Sweetest Music in 
Town,” another band well Known on the Paci- 
fic Coast network. 

Hight traveling acts of vaudeville, booked 
by the Capitol Theatre, Portland. 


In addition to the above named attractions, 
there will be the KOIN Castilians, the Price 
family, 3 Pals and a Gal, which are outstand- 
ing radio acts—and large number of other vocal 
and musical groups, comedy acts, special floor 
show attractions. The convention sessions for 
which these attractions are billed are: The 
opening of all business sessions, the famous 
“Old Guard” dinner Wednesday evening. spe- 
cial Thursday evening get-acquainted session, 
the Thursday and Friday noon ladies’ luncheon, 
the Friday evening ladies’ dinner, and the Fri- 
day and Saturday evening special banquets. 
The latter two will be provided with an 18- 
piece orchestra and six vaudeville acts each. 





Rarroaps oF the United States had to work 
29 days in 1937 in order to earn enough reve- 
nues to pay their taxes, compared with 19 days 
in 1917. 
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Lumber business in 1938 was fairly true to the predictions of 
economists, that the first half year would be poorer than 1937, 
and that improvement would start in the second half, as is 
shown by the accompanying graphs for forest products carload- 
ings and for bookings by identical softwood mills. General busi- 
ness continued inactive and hesitant throughout the year, and 
although Government spending brought improvement in some 
lines of consumer goods, the effects of the PWA program were 
little felt by producers of construction materials. Industrial pay- 
rolls continued small and there was much unemployment, and 
prices of farm products were discouragingly low, while costs 
of construction continued to rise. Yet the need for housing was 
so keen, and would-be owners so greatly aided by liberal FHA 
and B&L financing, that the curve for residential construction 
contract awards showed a steady and decided rise practically 
throughout the year, and total construction, which includes 
many public projects, made even greater gains. 


Industry Action—An outstanding decision of the year was that 
to increase funds for promotion of lumber, and leaders of the 
industry are hopeful of additional support for this work. The 
building of a “Laboratory Community” to launch the 1938 
Small Homes Demonstration Campaign was a bold move that 
was prevented from obtaining as full results as it should have 
had, by the deepening of the “recession” that continued until 
the middle of the year. The launching of the Merchandising 
Institute Sept. 23 is sure to aid retailers to take fuller advantage 
of these national promotional efforts. The fir plywood industry 
during the year organized a more vigorous marketing cam- 
paign. In hardwood plywood products there have been innova- 
tions on the basis of which the producers will seek enlarged 
sales. The most notable action of the year among hardwood 
producers was the adoption Nov. 17 of standards for interior 
paneling ; the industry continued to demonstrate the attractions 
of its interior finishes in exhibition homes. Revival of the long- 
dormant industry conferences, which bring together manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, should be of great help in co- 
ordinating these progressive efforts of all branches. Progress in 
industry manufacturing practice brought the need for revised 
Simplified Practice Standards, and these were formulated and 
submitted to the industry for approval Dec. 15. Throughout the 
industry there was growing interest in the proposal that lum- 
ger grades should be based on use. Further progress was made 
in the formulation of rules for structural timbers. Northeast 
mills adopted comprehensive grades Feb. 2. Connectors have 


‘which minima were fixed. 
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Lumber Prices Lost 


But Orders Made| 


continued to widen market opportunities for lumber in heavy 
construction. Industry efforts to promote use of good quality 
lumber resulted in the extension of FHA requirements for mark- 
ing. In large FHA projects wood won a bigger place because 
of the use of connectored construction, and fir plywood won 
FHA approval for outdoor use. Improvement in the industry’s 
forestry practices during the year has been continuous and 
notable. 


Government Relations—The putting into effect Oct. 24 of the 
National Labor Standards Act laid a heavy burden on the manu- 
facturing branch of the industry in the South. Some relief has 
been found in rate reductions to markets, and more of the same 
sort is sought; but they can hardly keep step with the yearly 
step-ups in minimum wages to 40 cents. In addition, under the 
encouragement of the National Labor Relations Act, more 
plants in the South are becoming unionized, as most of those in 
the West have been, and the mills also suffer from a by-play of 
disputes between AFL and CIO. The mills in the South had 
been unable, by the end of the year, because of inter-regional 
competition for a restricted market, to add nearly enough to 
interstate prices to cover added costs, and low-cost intrastate 
mills had been securing such a large share of home markets that 
proposals for State wage-hour laws were favored widely. On 
higher grade workings of southern softwood, however, the mar- 
ket was well sustained because of the restriction of supply by 
shortening of hours. Hope for an adequate lift in prices is based 
on predictions of rising lumber consumption. And, as a valu- 
able stimulus to building materials demand, the Government 
Feb. 4 re-enacted Titles I and II of the NHA, and soon there- 
after launched a heavy construction program, which seems likely 
to greatly increase lumber consumption during 1939. In many 
States, retail selling has to overcome the drag of sales taxes, 
which do their part in sharpening competition, and, to cure 
the resultant evils, some States have enacted trade practice 
codes ; but efforts of retail associations to protect members from 
cut-throat competition during the year were greatly restricted 
by orders of the FTC. The trade treaty with British Empire 
countries, effective Jan. 1, was a heavy disappointment to the 
lumber industry because by its lifting of all restrictions on im- 
ports of Canadian lumber it is unlikely to bring the badly needed 
expansion in net exports. The Forest Survey hearings that 
began late in the year may in large measure determine Govern- 
ment policy as to forest industry regulation. The so called 
monopoly quiz has sought to lay on the table the bare facts as 
to faults in the economic system that prevent national prosperity. 


In Transportation, the chief event of the year affecting lumber 
was the granting of a 5 percent increase in rates on most items, 
and of 10 percent on some, effective March 28—an increase that 
it is believed will add about $10 to the cost of the average small 
home ; and there was a corresponding increase in truck rates, for 
Coastwise vessel rates, from the 
Pacific Northwest to California, were advanced Sept. 21; at the 
end of the year, however, there was under consideration a rail- 
road proposal of a per thousand foot rate from blanket origins 
in the Northwest to California that would mean reductions. 
Rates for the back-haul of Northwest products from the Atlan- 
tic coast were raised by being put on a mileage basis March 3; 
but Coast producers obtained some compensation by the grant- 
ing Oct. 1 of a blanket rate to inland destinations on connectored 
timbers. Southern rail rates to northern destinations were 
slightly reduced Dec. 14-17 ; the South, however, faces proposals 
for an advance in Seatrain rates from Gulf to North Atlantic 
ports, but this has been suspended to June 1, 1939. Hardwood 
exporters at the beginning of the year fought proposed stiff ad- 
vances in ocean rates and secured some modification of them ; 
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Ground in 1938 
Steady Expansion 


while at the end of the year they received concessions; and new, 
lower rates went into effect early in 1939. Plywood exporters 
after a stiff fight obtained some relief from discriminatory ocean 
rates that had long restricted their overseas markets. World- 
wide ocean rates affecting the movement of softwoods continued 
to soften during most of the year. 


Disasters—The New England hurricane of Sept. 21 has had 
and will continue to have considerable effect on the lumber 
industry. It first caused an emergency demand for repair ma- 
terials. The salvaging of down timber will probably more than 
take care of regional needs for rehabilitation, and its orderly 
handling is preventing unfavorable effects on the industry at 
large. Southern California reported heavy damage by floods in 
March, which held up shipments from the redwood mills espe- 
cially ; and by extensive brush fires in December. In the mid- 
dle of the year, exceptionally bad weather throughout large 
parts of the country interfered with both lumber production 
and building, the difficulties including forest fires in the North- 
west and floods throughout the South, while considerable dam- 
age to crops or structures was reported from other sections, but, 
as compensation, fall and early winter weather was so mild in 
the middle West and North that building and repairing were 
active and yard sales sustained above seasonal normal. 

The accompanying charts present a fairly complete picture of 
the course of the industry in 1937 and 1938, and of some of the 
principal factors influencing it. They were largely prepared by 
Mrs. Grace J. Landon, statistician of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who in the drafting of them had 
the assistance of Miss Virginia Smith, and the co-operation of 
the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Total Lumber—The graph line shows that in 1938 the industry 
kept production in pretty close relationship to new business and 
shipments. If allowance is made for the mid-summer curtail- 
ment by forest fire hazard, production in its upward and down- 
ward swings followed those in new business. But this balanced 
program was unable to check the steady decline in lumber 
prices, as shown by the Bureau of Labor index, that began 
early in 1937 and continued to July of 1938—but it surely must 
have prevented a deeper downward dip. The general trend of 
new business was upward in the last four months of the year, 
but it was not decided enough to bring a general rise in prices, 
those of the western softwoods just about holding their own, 
though advances in the southern species were made necessary 
by higher wage-hour costs, and these show their effect on the 
index for prices of all lumber. Forest products carloadings of 
course show about the same relationship to the 1937 as is shown 
in shipments of identical softwood mills. 


Softwoods— Softwood bookings in 1938 were 6 percent below 
the 1937, production was 19 percent below, and the 1938 sales 
exceeded output by nearly 7 percent. At the beginning of the 
year, new business was above shipments, which in turn were 
well above output, so that there was a building up of files of 
unfilled orders and a decline in gross stocks, but prices showed 
little effect and continued the decline they had started early in 
1937, until the wage-hour law forced an advance in southern 
pine, though the two other major species just about held their 
own. Except for a bulge upward in July, new business from 
April to October was somewhat below production, then climbed 
sharply above the seasonally declining production. Unfilled or- 
ders from April to November held on a level, except for a bulge 
in July, and then increased. Gross stocks fell until March, but 
from then on their trend was slightly upward. The order graph 
for identical mills shows orders below the 1937 level for the first 
six months, about even with 1937 from July to September, but 
sharply above in the last three months. Production and ship- 
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ments of identical mills remained below 1937 levels until Octo- 
ber, then went considerably above. 

The softwood mills at the beginning of 1938 had a surplus, 
mostly in commons, on which competition from small mills did 
not bring a reduction until the end of the first quarter, with 
uppers retaining most of their strength, The movement to the 
Atlantic coast was held pretty close to requirements during most 
of the year, and laid-down prices were stronger than mill. When 
mill prices reached low during June, the Atlantic coast bought 
ahead, and then let its stocks run down again toward the end 
of the year, and suffer further reduction because of the demand 
for hurricane repairs, this policy having a bearish effect on 
prices, but being re-inforced by the necessity for absorbing down 
New England timber. During the period of active demand early 
in the year, Canadian fir mills used up their quotas in shipping 
to the Atlantic coast, but the market lost its attractions with a 
recession in prices. Low intercoastal rates on Canadian ship- 
ments enabled them to offer severe competition. California 
stocks were low at the beginning of the year, but with building 
activity the receipts increased and prices failed to rise from their 
low level; heavy buying to get ahead of the Sept. 21 coastwise 
rate advance made for a firm market, but after that the accu- 
mulations caused a softening. The middle West was a rather 
active consumer all year, but as a whole the distributors re- 
duced their stocks ; a comment on present rail rates is a limited 
revival in the water movement to Chicago. Large parts of the 
South were active consumers during most of the year, but their 
policy of buying for needs was little affected by the prospect of 
increased prices under the wage-hour law. Industrial demand for 
softwoods was slow all year. Container demand was reduced 
because of failures in fruit and many vegetable crops. The rate 
advances granted the railroads at the beginning of the year were 
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expected to bring them into the lumber market, but the decline 
in loadings kept their revenues too low. 


Hardwoods— Bookings of the hardwood mills in 1938 fell 
somewhat below production, and throughout the year main- 
tained practically the same relation to it as in 1937, though there 
was a large gain over last year’s sales in July, caused by a cor- 
responding gain in hardwood flooring sales and some improve- 
ment in exports, and another gain in late October and early 
November based on one in hardwood flooring sales. Hardwood 
lumber prices, in line with the general trend, declined until about 
mid-year, when the wage-hour cost increase made advances nec- 
essary in southern oak, and the movement of oak flooring prices 
closely corresponded, but northern maple flooring continued to 
soften until the end of the year. Hardwood producers were 
much disappointed with the volume of sales to furniture fac- 
tories in the first half of 1938. These factories, as shown in an 
accompanying chart, reported a steady decline in their own 
bookings throughout 1937 and until June of 1938, when there 
was a sharp rise, followed by a more gradual one that con- 
tinued until the end of the year. Sales to the hardwood flooring 
plants were the chief support of the hardwood lumber market, 
but they were at poor prices, for hardwood flooring continued 
to weaken. Export trade in hardwoods, after a steady decline 
throughout 1937, entered 1938 under the handicaps of increased 
ocean rates, and disturbed political and economic conditions in 
its foreign markets. 
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Lumber Prices—During the two-year period, 1937-1938, lum- 
ber prices reached their highest level in April-May, 1937, their 
rise paralleling upward movements in volume of total and resi- 
dential construction, in loans for new home building and 
modernization, and in softwood exports. But in June, 1937, 
prices of lumber began a decline that continued until July of 
1938, when there was an advance which, however, failed to carry 
them even to the first of the year level. These statements are 
based on the index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shown in graph. Examination of the figures of regional groups 
reveals that prices for all paralleled in their movement that of 
the general lumber average, until July of 1938. Prices for the 
two western regions, West Coast and Western Pine, either 
continued their decline or just held their own. But there were 
necessary mark-ups in Southern Pine and Hardwoods, species 
originating largely in the South, where a steep rise in costs 
resulted from the Wage-Hour law. Many western mills for a 
considerable period have been paying union rates. This long 





downward movement of lumber prices is in strong contrast’ 


to the upward movement in frame residential construction cost, 
as shown in another graph; and the discrepancy is all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that the construction cost is 
a composite of prices of material at site and wages of labor. 
Cost of building material at site, however, shows the effects of 
the 1938 increase in railroad rates. The rise in southern 
prices has not, in numerous cases, absorbed the wage-hour addi- 
tions to woods and mill costs, but, because of the competition of 
other regions, it has been impossible to secure adequate mark- 
ups. And larger producers in the South seem to be increasingly 
dependent on markets outside their own region, for within their 
own States they are up against the competition of small mills 
operating at lower costs because not affected by the wage-hour 
law. The necessary mark-ups in southern prices shown in the 
graph have resulted in some shifting of markets in favor of 
western softwoods. To remedy their situation, large southern 
mills are favoring the enactment of State wage-hour laws, and 
they are seeking rail rates to market that are on a ton-mile 
parity with those paid by their competitors. Most authorities 
predict increasing lumber consumption, for home and heavy 
construction and industrial fabrication, in 1938; and this could 
enable all mills to bring prices into line with their own costs of 
labor, and with cost of labor at building sites. 


Construction Contracts Awarded— The line for Total Con- 
struction Valuation in 1937 made a steep upward climb until 
the middle of the year, then began an equally steep decline until 
the second month of 1938, and started a steady upward move- 
ment that continued until the end of the year. Residential con- 
struction, from the high point reached in the fourth month of 
1937, gradually tapered off until the second month of 1938, 
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These charts have been prepared by Seidman & Seidman, Grand Rapids, Mich., economic analysts for the furniture industry. The one 
to the left shows the monthly trend of furniture orders, 1937 and 1938; while that to the right shows, by smokestacks, the trend of 
general production, and, by a black graph line, the trend in furniture production from 1921 to 1938 
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made a quick jump, and then a steady gain until the seasonal 
slackening in the last two months of the year. These lines are 
based on the reports of F. W. Dodge Corp. for contracts 
awarded in 37 eastern States. Building volume in eight western 
States is indicated by permits issued by 50 principal cities; the 
1938 made a gain of 9 percent over the 1937. 


Building Financing—On the volume of building loans there 
are data from both the FHA and the U. S. Building & Loan 
League; and from both sources there are separate figures on 
loans for new building and loans for modernization and repairs. 

The FHA figures selected for plotting the mortgage volume 
under Title II, do not include those loans made on existing 
homes, but only those for new, as these are more directly re- 
lated to volume of building material consumption. Gross FHA 
mortgages on new homes in the first eight months of 1937 made 
a slow but steady increase, tapered off in the last fourth months 
of 1937 and the first two of 1938, then made a sharp gain to 
reach about double their previous year’s level, at which they 
continued during most of the remainder of the year. The 
graph line is for the date on which the mortgage was reported 
to FHA, and as banks are allowed 30 days, after issuance of 
the mortgage, to report it, there may be a slight time lag be- 
hind contract figures. FHA loans, because of the high per- 
centage of valuation covered by mortgage, approximate more 
closely to contract figures than do those of other financing 
agencies. 

The Building & Loan figures on loans for homes also ex- 
clude the financing of old structures, only those made for con- 
struction being shown by the graph lines, so are definitely re- 
lated to demand for materials. It is estimated by the League 
that its average loan of $3,200 for construction will finance a 
home valued at around $5,000, or 64 percent. B&L construc- 
tion loans made a sharp climb in the first part of 1937, then 
steadily declined until the second month of 1938, in the latter 
part of which year they approached their 1937 peak. It will 
be seen that the B&L construction loan graph follows rather 
closely that for residential contracts awarded. 

FHA Title I, covering repairs etc., was inoperative from 
April 1, 1937 to Feb. 4, 1938. It will be noted that from the 
revival of this form of financing, there was a steady gain in 
demand for it in 1938. B&L re-conditioning loans reached a 
peak in the middle of 1937, fell off until January of 1938, then 
made a quick rise to a level that they maintained during the 
latter part of the year. 


Rents— Movement of rents has always been regarded as a 
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barometer of future building activity, and the graph line here 
presented, prepared from reports of the Real Estate Analysts, 
St. Louis, Mo., shows that average rentals per room in twenty- 
six principal cities increased more than 15 percent during 1937- 
1938, or that rental for 5-room accommodation went up nearly 
$6 a month in that period. That advance alone would make up 
a large part of the monthly payments for a modest home on 
FHA terms, which in twenty years would result in ownership. 
Its stimulating effect on building is only partly offset by rises in 
construction costs, the index for frame having advanced about 9 
percent over the same period. 


Construction Costs—The rapid rise in costs of frame con- 
struction in 1937 continued for nine months, to September, after 
the peak of residential construction had been passed, then ta- 
pered off to a lower level in January of 1938, and one month 
later there occurred the rapid climbs in the other indices, for 
total and residential construction contracts, and FHA and B&L 
loans on new building. This frame construction cost index is 
the arithmetical average of cost indices for 20 principal cities 
of the United States, based on 1926-1929 average as 100; it 
appears for the first time in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for 
whom it has been specially prepared by the courtesy of E. H. 
Boeckh & Associates, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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An invaluable commentary on the reasons for and nature 
of this rise in construction cost is contained in the two separate 
charts that accompany this article, headed respectively Labor 
Price Trends and Material Price Trends, based on Chicago 
wages and material prices. These appear here for the first 
time, and are to be included later in the report of an extensive 
study on construction costs being made by E. H. Boeckh & 
Associates; they are excerpted from a chart that begins with 
1910 figures. A horizontal line across both Labor and Mate- 
rial charts marks the axis or national price average for 1926 
to 1929. It will be seen that every labor wage has risen above 
this axis and some wages have soared far above it. But among 
materials, only structural steel rose above it in the past three 
years, for the last half of 1937 and first part of 1938, to fall 
below it in the second half of 1938. Lumber has been far 
below the axis for all of the five years charted here. These 
graphs, it is pointed out, make clear how labor has gained in 
the price structure in much greater proportion than materials ; 
and further illustrate the possibilities of material price rises 
with gain in building volume. The Labor chart indicates in- 
crease in wages at site only, but there have been large gains in 
wages for processing of materials. There have also been large 
increases in taxation on business, and one of the principal rea- 
sons for the preparation of the charts was to indicate the effect 
of these; the Labor chart shows a steady climb in payroll taxes, 
for compensation and unemployment insurance and Social Se- 
curity benefits; while the Material chart includes a graph line, 
starting in 1936, for sales taxes on building materials. These 
charts explain the contrast between the upward sweep of the 
frame construction cost index throughout 1937 and 1938, and 
the accompanying almost steady decline in all prices of lumber 
at the mills. At first glance that contrast would seem to indicate 
clearly that building trades wages were too high. Some disin- 
terested economic analysts, however, point out that because of 
the seasonal nature of building, annual earnings of craftsmen are 
so low that they will not stand reduction—and in northern sec- 
tions especially the cost of extending activities over a- greater 
part of the year would be too great. Studies have shown these 
analysts that unemployment in the building trades has been 
declining, and that the great majority of the number now unem- 
ployed are either semi-skilled or unskilled laborers, the supply 
of competent craftsmen having been greatly reduced by limita- 
tions on admission of apprentices in recent years, and by other 
causes. These analysts even predict that wages of the building 
crafts are bound to increase considerably should there arise an 
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These charts were prepared by E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Cincinnati, to contrast relative movements of Chicago building trades 
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active demand for their services. These opinions are drawn to 
the attention of lumber retailers so that they may study the 
facts closely and be in position to discourage any unwise post- 
ponement of building among customers who might be hoping 
for lower labor costs. High-cost propaganda in the early part 
of 1937, it will be remembered, caused widespread withdrawals 
of home builders from the market and had to be combatted 
vigorously by the lumber trade. 


Foreign Trade—The charts reveal a strong upward movement 
for softwood exports during the first five months of 1937; a 
slowing down until August, then a swift decline in September, 
followed by a more gradual decline that continued, except for 
a midsummer bulge in 1938, to the present. At both beginning 
and end of the two year period covered by the graph lines, 
softwood exports were practically equal to softwood imports, 
and the space between the export and import lines indicates the 
2-year surplus of exports over imports. The chief cause 
for the drop in softwood exports was the almost complete cessa- 
tion of business with the Orient, for both Japan and China were 
formerly large buyers of Pacific Northwest woods, especially 
lower grade materials. And there continued to be very little 
business with principal British Empire importing countries— 
United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Handicaps that greatly restricted trade with this group 
were expected to be much reduced by a trade treaty that had 
long been in course of negotiation, but when its terms were 
made known soon after its signature Nov. 17, to become 
effective Jan. 1, it proved a decided disappointment to lumber 
export interests. It will widen opportunities for marketing 
some high grade items, on which other countries have never 
been able to offer very effective competition ; but advantages are 
offset by abandonment of import quota restriction on western 
Canadian lumber, and of the requirement that imports be marked 
with origin, so that Canadian mills may participate in United 
States expenditures for economic recovery. The requirement 
that imported lumber be marked was included in the Tariff Act 
of 1930, but did not go into effect, as a result of a long fight 
by the industry, until Sept. 1, 1938. The Excise Tax is for the 
time being retained, but there are fears that it may not be 
renewed; and that soon Canadian lumber may enter without 
any restriction; but of course export opportunities in British 
countries would be enlarged at the same time by compensating 
removal of restrictions. 

European softwood exporting countries also were victims 
of political and economic turmoil in their markets, which 
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restricted demand and depressed prices, and brought about a 
series of reductions in the agreed upon quotas under which these 
countries export. 

The world-wide decline in the international movement of 
lumber during 1938, to below the previous year’s level, occurred 
despite the general lowering of ocean rates in 1938, for demand 
for ship space has been less because so many countries have 
restricted imports of ordinary commodities to devote their whole 
financial power to war or preparation for it. 

Hardwood exports, as shown by the graph line, declined 
steadily through 1937, and in the first part of 1938 made a 
major dip when exporters refused to accept excessive advances 
in ocean rates; with these adjusted, the movement showed a 
steady if slow gain during most of the remainder of 1938. 
Hardwood imports gained a little in the first part of 1937, then 
began a slow decline that continued until July of 1938, after 
which they gradually increased. It will be noted that the surplus 
of exports over imports was considerably less in 1938 than it 
had been the previous year. 

The immediate outlook for foreign trade in hardwoods is none 
too cheerful—and it is difficult for the practical business man 
to take the long-term view based on excellence of American 
resources in hardwood timber. Germany, in desperate need of 
foreign exchange, has Austria and the Balkan countries with 
hardwood stands now closely linked with her economically ; 
South American countries with large resources in hardwood 
lack exchange; and similar conditions prevail in intensified 
form in warring Japan. And American exporters that compete 
with these countries must do so under a heavy added burden of 
labor costs. 

Whether plentiful and fine resources and high efficiency in 
their utilization are sufficient to hold America’s share of world 
lumber markets, is open to question; at any rate, American 
agriculture—and tree growing is of course a part of it, both 
part and whole being admittedly export industries—is beginning 
to demand a two-price system, an open price for world markets, 
and, for the home market, a price fixed by the Government at 
above world level. The extensive demand for adoption of such 
a dubious economic policy, which has failed everywhere it has 
been tried, throws light on the difficulties of exporters. 


Shingles—The new British treaty is especially severe on the 
red cedar shingle industry of the Pacific Northwest. In its 
home markets in recent years it has had to face difficult and 
increasing competition from other roofing materials, old and 
new. But with a quota restriction on imports of shingles from 
Canada, which has very extensive resources in cedar and low- 
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cost labor to manufacture them, the Pacific Northwest producers 
undertook a vigorous campaign of promotion, and carried their 
1938 production to well above 1937 levels—in marked contrast 
to the situation in the softwood industry as shown by the graph 
line for identical mills, though of course it must be taken into 
consideration that the softwood mills were reducing a surplus 
with which they entered 1938. Removal of the import quota 
opens the way for more severe competition from Canada, and is 
having a depressing influence on prices, consequently discour- 
aging American mills from operating. 


Future—The chart headed “Rising Lumber Consumption”’ is 
a section of one prepared by the Forest Service on the basis of 
data from numerous and reliable sources, which appeared in 
full in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 5. It indicates a 
sharp rise in volume of consumption during 1939-1940. And 
the forecast of thirteen Shippers’ Advisory Boards that first 
quarter 1939 loadings will exceed those for the corresponding 
quarter of 1938 by 9.9 percent, is in line with the Forest Serv- 
ice prediction. Supporting it are authoritative opinions that 
300,000 new homes will be built in 1939. And the immensity of 
the housing field for remodeling is indicated by the WPA sur- 
vey showing 60 percent of American homes to be in need of re- 
conditioning. Buying for WPA needs will be larger, for many 
projects have hardly got under way. Subsidized low-cost hous- 
ing is expected to call for a much larger volume of materials: 
in some large projects the USHA has favored connectored wood 
construction, and is giving favorable attention to industry-built 
small wood homes. Railroads are in bad need of maintenance 
material and rolling stock, but their entrance to the market must 
await formulation of a Government program, expected early in 
1939. The industry will benefit by purchases for the new na- 
tional defense program, perhaps mostly for construction of 
bases ; added airplanes would use chiefly steel. So there surely 
ought to be larger volume and the industry can be confident 
that it will be handled at better prices. Declining demand caused 
a continued weakness in the market despite increases in costs, 
and prices may be expected to swing upward sharply in re- 
sponse to a rise in consumption. 


PROSPECTIVE LUMBER CONSUMPTION 
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Prepared by Frank F. Hallauer, Principal Engineer, Forest Service, 
on the basis of an extensive study of trends in uses of lumber, to 
suggest prospective consumption to 1949 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Jan. 23—‘“The rally 
of the Forty-Niners”— 





L. H. PIPER, 
Minot, N. Dak.; 
Elected President 





the forty-ninth annual 
convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s 
Association, closed here on Jan. 19 after the 
most successful session in its history, both 
from the standpoint of attendance and in in- 
spiration derived from the elaborate exhibits 
and informative talks and demonstrations. The 
three-day session was held Jan. 17, 18 and 19 
at the Minneapolis Auditorium. 

, Previous attendance records were smashed, 
the registration for the first day totalling more 
than 3,500 and the “high” for the convention 
being a registration of 4,497 on Jan. 18. 

L. H. Piper of the Midwest Lumber Co., 
Minot, N. D., was elected president of the 
organization, succeeding J. W. Horner of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

W. H. Chard, Willmar, Minn., was elected 
vice president, and L. Lampert, Jr., of St. Paul 
was elected treasurer. O. C. Lance, Minne- 
apolis, was re-elected secretary. Four state 
vice-presidents were named as follows; Minne- 
sota, F. A. King, Grand Rapids; Iowa, J. L. 
Daniels, Dubuque; North Dakota, Ward D. 
Briggs, Fargo; South Dakota, K. B. Ander- 
berg, Aberdeen. M. H. Alexander, Owatonna, 
Minn.; Ray Burgess, Cresco, Iowa, and Ed- 
ward Stief, Winona, Minn., were re-elected 
directors, for three year terms. Directors for 
two years were elected as follows: Roy Coun- 
tryman, Mandan, N. D., to succeed L. H. Piper; 
J. W. Horner, Sioux Falls, S. D., to succeed 
C. H. Entsminger, Chamberlain, S. D., and 
H. S. Mitchell, Des Moines, Ia., to succeed 
W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, Ia. 


Award Exhibit Prizes 


One hundred eighty-seven exhibits were in 
place on the basement floor of the Auditorium 
when the convention opened, and competition 
was keener than ever owing to the care with 
which the various manufacturers had arranged 
their displays. The Republic Steel Corporation 
was awarded first prize in the building material 
division. “Steel,” represented by a statue, was 
the central figure of the exhibit. The figure 
depicted the progress of metallurgy down 
through the centuries and the place steel is 
expected to occupy in future development. The 
figure was more than eight feet in height. It 
was posed against a white background lighted 
with “black lights.” a new illuminating device. 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. was awarded first 
prize in the lumber division, the exhibit dis- 
playing to very good advantage the various 
kinds of lumber manufactured by the company. 

The North Western Fuel Co. was given first 
prize in the solid fuels division. 


Horner Keynotes Convention 


_The convention opened with a keynote ses- 
sion the afternoon of Jan. 17, in the auditorium, 
President Horner being the first speaker on the 
program. He said in part: 

It is unquestionably true, as speakers have 
told us from the platform, over the radio, 
and in numerous magazine and newspaper 
articles, that a large majority of our Ameri- 
can people cannot afford to own a home 
which costs, complete, structure and lot, more 
than $3,500. The federal housing administra- 
tion has followed the principle that ~ home 
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should not cost more than two and one-half 
times the annual income of the owner. Since 
approximately seventy per cent of the Ameri- 
can wage earners do not have an income of 
more than $1,200 to $1,500 a year, it is safe 
to say the great number of our citizens 
should not obligate themselves to pay for 
homes costing more than $3,000 to $4,000. 
Consequently the largest market for homes 
is the one which up to the present time has 
been most neglected, and is therefore a fer- 
tile field for effort on the part of our indus- 
try. If we can find some practical and satis- 
factory solution whereby we are able to offer 
the low income group a comfortable, well 
constructed home, comparable with income, 
will we not have opened up a vast market 
for our product? Therein, I believe, lies one 
of our best opportunities. 


Discourages Government Tenements 


There are some who contend that the an- 
swer to this problem of low cost housing is 
for the government to build tenements under 
government supervision, financed wholly or in 
part by government funds. Such a method, 
at best, is merely a paternalistic system 
which can only result in further popularizing 
the present day belief by many of our citizens 
that the government owes them a living, even 
to the point of providing them a home. Such 
a system would make our good people de- 
pendent upon the public treasury instead of 
independent of it. This tendency, in my 
opinion, is one which should be discouraged 
rather than encouraged. I feel, therefore, 
that this is not the correct long range an- 
swer of the low-cost housing problem. 

The federal housing administration, 
through the facilities of the national housing 
act, has pointed the way to a much saner 
and safer solution of this problem of hous- 
ing. Their plan contemplates the building 
of low-cost homes by private industry, built 
by local contractors with material sold by 
local dealers and financed by private funds 
on mortgage loans insured by FHA. I regret 
to say that from its inception the federal 
housing act has been taken altogether too 
lightly by bankers and retail lumbermen 
See «se < 

Some people continue to advocate the pre- 
fabrication of small homes—make them com- 
plete in the factory, ship them to your lot 
and put them up in a few days or hours. 
Experiments have proven that this method is 
not satisfactory and does not show a definite 
saving in cost to the owner, and does not give 
opportunity to build into the structure the 
individuality of the owner. . 


Dealer's Competition Keener 


Surprising though it may seem, with the 
improvement of the building business since 
early in 1934, competition has been growing 
keener and keener, and at the present time 
can be said to be more acute than it has 
ever been in the history of our business. 
This, in my opinion, is due largely to two 
outstanding factors—first, the building pro- 
grams sponsored by the government under 
PWA and WPA, whkereby the lowest bidder, 
regardless of who he may be or where he 
may be located, is always the successful bid- 
der, and, second, a large number of new 
wholesalers and retailers have come into the 
field attracted probably by the propaganda 
of the government building programs, hop- 
ing that they might get a large slice of the 
vast sums being appropriated for such pro- 
grams. 

It is far from my thoughts that we should 
eliminate or stifle competition. We should 
all welcome dignified, wholesome competition, 
for such is indicative of a healthy business 
condition and tends to keep us alert, on our 
toes, and to maintain our interest in our 
business and increase our efforts from day to 
day. But when competition becomes so de- 
structive that manufacturers, wholesalers, 
contractors and retailers are forced to forego 
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Shatter Attendance Records 


Meeting of the “Forty-Niners” is Biggest in Dealer Organ- 
ization’s Near Half-Century of Activity and Accomplishment 


a legitimate profit on quality merchandise, it 
offers but one alternative, and that is to 
push the sale of sub-standard grades of mer- 
chandise. I am sorry to say that in the past 
several years the tendency to continually 
lower the grade of merchandise has been 
altogether too prevalent and unless some de- 
termined and constructive effort is made to 
correct such a practice the retail lumber 
industry will find itself in disrepute with the 
consuming public. A remedy must be found. 

The remedy I propose is a campaign of 
public education and better merchandising. 
Our trade associations, from the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers association along down 
the line to our regional and State associa- 
tions, have already made a start toward a 
campaign of public education. ... 

I do believe that all of us can increase our 
sales, enhance our net profits and give our 
customers more for their money by altering 
our merchandising practices. Hereagain our 
associations have pointed the way. The Mer- 
chandising Institute of our national associa- 
tion is offering a lumbermen’s merchandising 
course of study to all lumber dealers in the 
United States who are members of their as- 
sociations, and at a very low cost. ... It 
is my belief that no lumberman who expects 
to be in the business ten or twenty years 
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from now can afford to pass up this oppor- 
tunity to go to school and learn from the 
successful lumber dealers throughout the 
country the methods which can lift our busi- 
ness out of the mire of destructive competi- 
tion and place it upon a higher plane of in- 
telligent merchandising, and at the same time 
render a better service to the customer. 


President Horner, at the conclusion of his 
address, announced appointment of the following 
committee chairmen, who reported at the clos- 


-ing session: Auditing, L. E. Streater, Minne- 


apolis; Program, E. W. Dobson, Minneapolis ; 
Nominating, W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, Ia., 
and Resolutions, G. W. Dulany, Jr., Clinton, Ia. 


Secretary Reports, Introduces Guests 


Ormie C. Lance, association secretary, re- 
viewed briefly the progress of the organization, 
citing the work of G. L. Wilcox, association 
field secretary, Don Parsons, supervising archi- 
tect, and Richard Volkert, traffic manager, as 
contributing greatly to the success of the pro- 
gram. The three spoke briefly, and were fol- 
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at Northwestern Convention 


Speakers Emphasize Sales Training, Alert Merchandising, Im- 
portance of Credit Information-- Urge Continuation of FHA 


lowed by B. E. Urheim, secretary of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers Association, 
who urged more lumbermen to join his organ- 
ization. 

Hiram Ross, secretary of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association ; Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Jack McCarthy 
of the Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers 
Association, were introduced to the audience. 


Lieber Discusses Credits 


“We must fight for continuation of Ameri- 
can customs and traditions that have made this 
country the greatest and most prosperous in 
the world,” Otto Lieber, Jr., of the Lieber 
Lumber & Millwork Co., of Neenah, Wis., 
warned his listeners in the next talk of the 
afternoon. 

“The big question today is, ‘What is going 
to happen in 1939?’ he said. “That thought 
is in everyone’s mind. I am going to tell you 
what is going to happen in 1939. Perhaps 
that is a pretty broad statement, but I think 
1939 is not going to be any different than 1937, 
or 1936 or any other year. There is going to 
be more opportunity for selling, and we are 
going to have to work harder, and we will 
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have to have something extra on the ball. That 
is my answer. * * * 

“We need leaders in our industry and in our 
country. I do not mean men such as the 
several dictators of Europe, but men that have 
principles and character and that understand 
people and sympathize with their problems and 
troubles.” -Mr. Lieber continued, in part: 

Just imagine yourself back in your lumber 
office and a customer walks in to see about 
building a home, or perhaps, just for some 
remodeling. He doesn’t need a Title I FHA 
loan, but he does want 60 days time limit, 
perhaps in two payments. First, I am going 
to give you the four types of people that 
will ask vou for credit and I think you will 
find that these four types will fit almost any 
sort of person you could do business with. 

Case A is the ordinary workman or office 
worker. He is our bread and butter. Don’t 
turn him down if his credit is good. Hang 
on to him. Case B is the type that resents 
your questioning him and feels hurt if you 
ask him for references. Don’t let him bluff 
you. He is probably the kind that won’t 
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stand close scrutiny. If he gets peeved let 
him go elsewhere. Case C I would classify 
as a high pressure buyer. He comes in and 
gives you the idea that he is going to place 
a large order and doesn’t even ask the price. 
Then after you get all involved in the deal 
you find out he doesn’t want what you 
thought he did or that he isn’t what he 
represented himself to be. Case D is the 
professional deadbeat. He has a bad record 
all over town. He will tell you he will pay 
next payday or that he wants to pay his 
bill in two payments. After you get his 
record don’t be persuaded by any promises 
he makes. Chances are he will call up and 
want a half-ton or ton of coal and if you 
don’t check up on him the coal will be de- 
livered before you can find out he can’t pay. 

T’ll tell you how we handle these different 
types of buyers. We make one person in 
our organization responsible for credits. No 
matter how small your yard, this should be 
done. Then if anything goes wrong you can 
go back to this person and ask him how 
come. You fix responsibility. 

Get credit information from your credit 
bureau, no matter how good the prospect 
looks. And after you get the information, 
use it and don’t be persuaded otherwise by 
any promises the prospective customer makes. 


Credit Cards on All Customers 


We make out credit cards when we open 
up a new account. It shows all the informa- 
tion we can get about the customer. When 
you are selling a subcontract be sure and 
notify the owner. We have a form for this 
also, and on the back of the form is a copy 
of the embezzlement laws in our state. 

Be sure and keep definite information re- 
garding the time of the sale, etc. After you 
have closed a deal write the customer a letter 
thanking him for his business and stating 
all the conditions of the sale so there will be 
no misunderstanding regarding any phase 
of it. 

Don’t let the customer set the terms of the 
sale. Too many of us have been too easy, 
and have allowed customers to pay when the 
job was done instead of on the tenth of the 
month when the bill is due. Bill them 
promptly. We always use a rubber stamp 
on our bills, telling them to take advantage 
of the discount by paying promptly on the 
tenth of the month. Start collecting before 
the account becomes delinquent. Don’t wait 
until it gets to be 60 days past due. After 
the account gets 30 days old, we write our 
first letter ten days after this time limit has 
passed, just letting the customer know that 
it is past due and we would like to get our 
money. Ffiteen days after that we write our 
second letter, saying we are writing in refer- 
ence to the account due at such and such a 
time for merchandise bought on a certain 
date. Don’t write form letters. When 20 
more days have passed we write another 
letter just a little bit tougher, telling the 
customer we want our money pretty quick. 
Ten days after that we write what we call 
our final notice before suit. If that doesn’t 
bring them in we turn the account over to 
our attorney. - We never give our ac- 
counts to collection agencies for collection. 
I am going to state ten points to remember: 

1—Check up the credit and go by the in- 
formation received. 


2—Hold one person in your organization 
responsible for credits and go to him for 
his O. K. on the customer. 


3—Have a definite understanding about de- 
tails at the time of the sale. 


4—Notify the owner when selling a sub- 
contract. 


5—File lien on all accounts over $25. 


6—Start collecting before the accounts be- 
come delinquent. 


7—Classify the account. 
8—Assign accounts to the salesman who 
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made the sale for col- 
lection. 


9—Don’t be afraid to 
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Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
Retiring President 





ask your customers for 
money that is due you. 

10—Go over your accounts twice each month 
and write letters and use your phone. 


Mr. Lieber devoted part of his talk to “what 
constitutes a modern retail lumber yard,” an 
interesting discussion on how a yard should 
be operated, displays and other methods of 
attracting trade. 

“Ours is a wonderful business,” he con- 
cluded. “Let’s take advantage of the wonderful 
opportunities that are ours. If I have given 
you any help I will feel just like the Stroud 
twins. I will be happy about the whole thing.” 

Secretary Lance read a letter which he had 
received from the mayor of Port Arthur, On- 
tario, inviting “all your members to be with 
us” on the occasion of the visit of the King 
and Queen of England to Port Arthur on 
May 23. 

“National Aims for 1939” was the subject 
of a talk by Don A. Campbell, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
who said in part: 





Retailers Lead in Housing Activity 


Realizing full well the unwisdow of trying 
to prophesy, and not having a license to 
operate as a phophet in this State, I feel that 
1939 is going to be a good building year. 
I believe that we, as an industry, are going 
places, and I know that you agree with me. 
Last year we very conservatively said that 
we would not see any pickup in business until 
the latter half of the year, but that it would 
come, and come it has. In fact, the outlook 
for the entire building field is such that I 
am afraid that we are going to take away 
from our President one-third of his most 
famous and most repeated utterance. Here- 
after they may be ill-clad and ill-fed, but 
if they are ill-housed, it will not be because 
we, as an industry, have not given them the 
opportunity and shown them the way. 

Business has now reached a level that is 
very definitely better than the level at the 
beginning of 1938; a sharp recession was 
under way then, whereas now there is pro- 
gress toward an.upturn. This upturn has 
shown us several important things. For 
instance, it persisted in the face of a series 
of threats from abroad that threatened our 
entire business structure, and it has made us 
realize that general business conditions in the 
United States are much more sensitive to 
domestic threats than to the course of events 
in other countries. 

It is unfortunate that so much is going to 
depend on politics, and I would venture to 
say that the depression will never be com- 
pletely over, and recovery won, until busi- 
ness no longer has to watch the political 
arena. We must get back to the old funda- 
mentals, because for the past several years 
business and politics have been so closely 
wound together that no one could’ discuss 
one without cussing the other. This Con- 
gress has a wonderful opportunity to restore 
confidence to the business man, and if it can 
assure us that we will be protected in our 
normal efforts to carry on, and if the fears 
of investors and employers can be removed, 
then and only then will we be on a safe road 
to the good old days. 

We started out of the depression in 1936, 
a year which saw about 275,000 new homes 
built. The first half of ’°37 was good, but to- 
wards the latter part, business began to slip, 
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because prices went up too fast. Nevertheless, 
even with this to overcome, we built approxi- 
mately 25,000 more houses than in ’36. Now 
during the first half of ’38 we did not see 
any change for the better, but the latter half 
came along at such a fast clip that it looks 
as if we will easily go 50,000 homes better 
than in ’37. 

Therefore, housing is confidently expected 
to provide the next great boom market for 
American industry. For the first time in 
the history of business the lumber industry 
is recognized as a leader in matters per- 
taining to housing. To say that we did not 
warrant this position in which we are placed 
would be foolish, because in the past few 
years we have made tremendous strides to- 
wards our goal. We are making every effort 
to keep our own house in order, and, above 
all, we resent any intrusion from those on 
the outside who know nothing about the 
problems we have to face. 

Now we do not expect any great boom is 
just around the corner, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the recovery in private con- 
struction work will very definitely continue 
for the next several years. You will note 
that I said private construction work, be- 
cause we, as an industry, have opposed for 
some time the different measures which the 
government has sponsored to try and put 
the country back on the upswing by their 
meddling with different types of promotion. 
Most notable of these are the U. S. Housing 
Authority and the talk of mass production. 
The U. S. Housing Authority has been tried 
and found wanting, and has resulted only in 
giving housing facilities at a great deal less 
than cost, to a group of specially privileged 
families who are able to pay their way in the 
normal rental market. We still have to 
solve the problem of providing housing for 
those who cannot pay rent of more than $4 
per room per month.... 

I hope that you will believe that I have 
been speaking to you from the heart today, 
and that I have been giving the time from 
my own business this past two years to 
preach the same old gospel of common sense 
that the road to prosperity for us all is to 
throw away the attic treasures, to keep our 
business abreast or a little ahead of the needs 
of our time. 


Drawing of attendance prizes closed the 
Tuesday afternoon session, Secretary Lance 
announcing George Blecha, Fullerton Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis.; Scott DeLong, Rum River 
Lumber Co., Anoka, Minn.; George Geier, 
Ortonville, Minn.; E. A. Musgjerd, Woodford- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Ia.; J. E. 
O’Brien, Lewiston, Minn., and H. C. Peterson, 
Kasson Lumber Co., Kasson, Minn., as the 
winners. 

Wednesday forenoon’s activities were devoted 
to “the dramatized merchandising session,” in- 
troduced by D. J. Fouquette, FHA director for 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

The dramatization was entitled “The Newly- 
weds Build a Home,” a playlet in three scenes. 
It was a presentation of the a, b, c’s of FHA, 
Title II, setting forth the essentials of plan- 
ning, selling and financing an FHA home. 
The house design referred to in the playlet was 
the Northwestern’s ‘“Convention:. model home 
for 1939,” a model of which was on display 
throughout the convention. Secretary Lance 
was author of the playlet, which received much 
favorable comment. 


Wilbur Presents "Tested Methods" 


Hawley W. Wilbur, president of the Mer- 
chandising Institute, Inc., of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, next on the pro- 
gram, discussed “Tested Selling Methods,” a 
new type of sales development program. 

“For the past ten years or more, a quiet 
evolution has been taking place in the lumber 
business,” Mr. Wilbur noted. “Twelve years 
ago, only 33 per cent of the lumber dealers 
were interested in good selling. Today, 90 
per cent want to know more about it. Then, 
only 29 per cent of the dealers made any effort 
to discuss style, architecture and _ planning. 
Now, 86 per cent attempt to do something about 
it. But most of us still have some distance 
to go, in finding out how to do the kind of 
selling we know we ought to be doing. The 
problem of developing the right methods has 
been a huge one—far too big for any one dealer 
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and his men to work out the whole solution. 
One man finds the answer to one part of the 
problem. Another finds the answer to some 
other part. But practically none of us, yet, has 
the whole answer to the whole problem. So 
there is still a big need for better selling in our 
industry. We know we need it and we want 
*.” 
Demonstrates Selling Opportunities 


Mr. Wilbur cited figures from a survey made 
in Cedar Rapids, Ia., to demonstrate oppor- 
tunities for better selling methods. The address 
closed with the showing of a sound film, “Count 
Me In,” a part of Mr. Wilbur’s message. “Bill 
Brewster,” central figure in the film, depicted 
the average retail dealer, solving his problems 
through the use of the Merchandising Insti- 
tute’s course in “Tested Selling Methods.” A 
discussion period followed. 

Wednesday morning’s attendance prizes were 
won by Edwin Olson, L. E. Streater Lumber 
Co., Lake Lillian, Minn.; E. E. Westerman, 
H. E. Westerman Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Minn.; G. T. Briggs, Hawkeye Lumber Co., 
Oskaloosa, Ia.; Peter Wick, Dell Rapids Co- 
operative Lumber Co., Dell Rapids, S. D., and 
W. J. Bailey, Walker, Minn. 


Dealers Cross-Examined 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to “The 
Business Experience Session,” a cross-examina- 
tion of the lumber dealers by Marjorie Ellis 
McCrady, journalist and radio speaker. She 
interviewed four lumber dealers, Henry S. 
Wormhoudt, Wormhoudt Lumber Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia.:; C. N. Lundsten, Lundsten Lumber 
Co., Delano, Minn.; John A. Larson, Bismarck 
Lumber Co., Bismarck, N. D., and Leo Coyour, 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Fairmont, Minn. 
The “inquisition” was preceded by a short talk 
by Mrs. McCrady, emphasizing the important 
role women play in the buying field. 

After three vocal numbers by Miss Nadine 
Lindquist, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Lindquist of Spirit Lake, Ia., John D. Battle, 
secretary of the National Coal Association, 
gave an address on “Hanging Together.” 

“Even in the shadow of one of the worst 
years in our history, the producers are not 
wholly discouraged,” said Mr. Battles: “There 
are some bright rays of hope on the horizon, 
but we must look for them. In fact we must 
search most diligently, and ever keep our faces 
turned toward the rising sun.” At the close 
of the talk President Horner introduced Henry 
Westerman, president of the Northwestern Re- 
tail Coal Dealers Association, E. Weaver Dob- 
son, chairman of the executive board of the 
National Retail Coal Dealers Association, and 
Ward Lucas, a member of the board of the 
national association. 

The final talk of the day was by James E. 
Gheen of New York City, humorist and public 
relations advisor. He gave an _ inspirational 
address, emphasizing “Know exactly what you 
want to do, with emphasis on exactly,” “Want 
to do what you want to do hard enough to do 
it.” “Be confident you can do what you want 
to do,” and “Make any personal sacrifices neces- 
sary in order to be able to do what you want 
to do.” 

Clarence Walker, president of the Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Malcolm Mc- 
Nichols of Winnipeg, president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, were intro- 
duced at the close of the session. Attendance 
prize winners were M. C. Peterson, Franzen 
Lumber Co., Alexander, Minn.; E. H. Bauman, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; J. E. Rickerman, Lampert 
Yards, Rice Lake, Wis.; Joseph Ziegler, Man- 
dan Merchantile Co., Mandan, N. D.; Spencer 
Stearns, Stearns Lumber Co., Hutchinson, 
Minn., and Roy Plain of Superior, Wis. 


Urge Continuation of FHA 


A number of resolutions were adopted Thurs- 
day, the closing day of the convention, at which 
time officers also were elected. Among the 
resolutions was one commending the Federal 
Housing Administration, and urging the ad- 
ministration and members of congress to extend 
Title I for at least two years after June 31, 
1939, to make appropriate changes in the Na- 
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tional Housing Act so as to make the Class 3, 
Title I, loans more workable by the extension 
of the term of the loan to not less than ten 
years and by fixing of the maximum amount 
of such loans to not less than $2,500; to extend 
the 25-year mortgage term provision under 
Title Il of the National Housing Act for at 
least two years after June 30, 1939. 

Another resolution expressed its thanks to 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau for assistance 
and co-operation, and recommended to members 
the “Certigrade” label on all red cedar shingles, 


Endorse Merchandising Institute Program 


The convention “heartily endorsed” the pro- 
gram of the Merchandising Institute of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
commended the public relations service of the 
association and approved the principle of intra- 
industry conferences between the elements of 
the lumber industry. 

The convention, through another resolution, 
decided to petition “the appropriate board or 
commission in each state in its territory to 
exercise a more rigid inspection of the opera- 
tions of ‘for hire’ trucks, with a view to en- 
forcing more rigidly the provisions of the state 
laws and regulations of the appropriate board 
or + semeamel and pledged assistance to that 
en 

Along this line, the convention also decided to 
petition Congress and state legislatures to 
“enact regulatory legislation with respect to the 
itinerant merchant trucker and other unregu- 
lated truckers, whereunder they will be re- 
quired to pay their fair share of taxes, com- 
parable with the regulated truckers and so far 
as itinerant merchant truckers are concerned, 
comparable with taxes paid by regular estab- 
lished merchants.” 

The convention advocated the adoption by the 
Government of a definite national transportation 
policy providing for “fair, impartial regulation 
of all modes of transportation so administered 
as to preserve the inherent advantage of each,” 
and went on record as opposing the appoint- 
ment of a transportation board as an agency 
independent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to administer certain functions which 
now come under the present commission. The 
association pledged itself to support any move- 
ment by trade or other schools to offer a gen- 
eral training course for building tradesmen and 
lumber yard managers. It was decided to 
petition Congress to enact legislation imposing 
a sales tax upon goods sold in interstate com- 
merce to a buyer located in a State having a 
sales tax, so that discrimination against mer- 
chants in States having sales taxes may be 
eliminated. It was also resolved that the asso- 
ciation “express its profound disapproval of 
disproportionately high real estate taxes; ex- 
press its hearty approval of the reduction of 
real estate taxes, and calls upon each of its 
members to use their influence in their respec- 
tive localities to see that local budgets are kept 
within the bounds of sound economy and that 
real estate taxes be kept at an absolute mini- 
mum.” 

Sympathies were extended to the families of 
30 association members who died during the 
past year. 

A highlight of the closing session was a talk 
by Boake Carter on “Free Speech in the 
News.” The annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange also 
was held Thursday, with G. L. Heegaard, 
chairman of the advisory committee of the ex- 
change, presiding. A tribute was paid the 
memory of Arthur R. Rogers, president of the 
Exchange from June 23, 1921, until his death 
Members of committees who have 
served during the past year were re-elected as 
follows: 

G. L. Heegaard, chairman; E. W. Dobson, 
vice-chairman; D. L. Glenn, L. Lampert, Jr., 
C. H. Ross, Frank J. Ward, H. H. Westerman 
and H. T. Alsop. 

Entertainment features of the forty-ninth 
annual convention of the association included a 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation and stag banquet 
Tuesday night and the “Frolic of the Forty- 
Niners,” with novelty acts and dancing at the 
auditorium Wednesday evening. 
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NewakK, N. J., Jan. 
23.— The annual con- 
vention of the New Jer- 
sey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was held in the 
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Newark Athletic Club, 
on Thursday, Jan. 12, 
with the largest attend- 
ance that has been registered in years. When 
for a period of twelve hours (luncheon and 
dinner being served in the balcony of the meet- 
ing room), there were never less than 250 deal- 
ers present, and when that number of men out 
of a total registration of 319 were sufficiently 
interested to sit in one room for twelve hours 
and listen to discussions, one may feel certain 
that they were earnest in their desire to learn 
of any new and better methods or ideas per- 
taining to their business. Especially 1s this 
notable when it is realized that there were no 
exhibits to attract dealers, the entire day being 
given over to business sessions. 


Address of the President 


President G. B. Roesler, of Hackensack, 
called the convention to order and extended a 
cordial welcome to members and their guests. 
Some paragraphs of his fine address are quoted, 
as follows: 

Fifty-five consecutive years of constructive 
service; truly an amazing record when you 
consider the ever changing makeup and de- 
sires of its members, the peaks and valleys 
of business, the ever present human desire to 
“go it alone,” and the constant and increas- 
ing pressure of outside forces that have, at 
times, made the going more than just diffi- 
cult. This record of service certainly speaks 
well, not only for the nature of the founda- 
tion laid fifty-five years ago, but also for 
the service structure which members, such 
as you, have erected upon it down through 
the years. ; 

A modern association of retailers such as 
ours is truly a research laboratory. As our 
laboratory, it considers, analyzes, perfects 
and broadcasts those ideas that make for the 
betterment of our business as a whole. In 
these days of consuming demands for in- 
creased services, this function is of great 
and growing importance, since upon it rests, 
to a large extent, our ability to meet thor- 
oughly organized and constant bids by others 
for the consumer’s dollar. Going along with, 
and giving effect to, association tested ideas, 
services and advice, even though they seem 
at the time to put your member neighbor in 
the same competitive position as yourself, 
will pay you dividends because it is com- 
mon knowledge and of proven record that 
by so doing, the benefits to you individually 
and to our industry as a whole will be more 
than just “worth while.” 

We are all retailers and very much inter- 
ested in economics. Therefore, since in these 
later years politics have influenced economics 
to a greater extent than ever before, we 
must become interested in politics, under as- 
sociation guidance, insofar as it affects not 
only our industry but also those other activi- 
ties and desires that are the source of our 
business. 





Secretary Reports Progress 


The report of Secretary G. E. De Nike re- 
flected a record of untiring service to the mem- 
bership. Passing over, for lack of space, the 
statistical reports and routine matters, we quote 
a few highlights of the secretary’s report, touch- 
ing directly upon merchandising, as follows: 


Strange as it may seem, some dealers will 
insist on committing commercial suicide via 
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New Jersey Lumbermen Absorb 
Inspiration at Big Annual 


the price-cutting route. The unfortunate part 
is that they drag their fellow dealers down 
to the depths before they let go. However. 
sooner or later, we all find our level, and 
have been in process of finding it ever since 
the world began. 

One of our activities that has expanded 
until it has become a major one is that of 
trade promotion and the development of re- 
newed confidence in lumber as a construction 
material. 

The grade-marking program has progressed 
in an orderly way and the “flies” are gradu- 
ally being eliminated. This program is 
spread to adjacent communities and several 
other States, and some of the manufacturers 
and wholesalers who were opposed to it in 
the beginning are changing their attitude. 


Housing Problems Discussed 


The convention listened with interest to an 
address by John McC. Mowbray, president Ro- 
land Park Corporation, Baltimore, on ‘Mass 
Construction, Slum Clearance and the Housing 
Program.” Mr. Mowbray handled his subject 
without gloves, setting forth his thesis as fol- 
lows in part: 

“T do not think any of us can find fault with 
the statement that where our citizens are living 
in conditions which are unsanitary and con- 
gested to the point that health and morals are 
impaired, something should be done for them. 
It is not a question as to whether slums should 
be allowed to exist, but how are we to get rid 
of them, and what agency can eliminate them 
most economically, at the same time protecting 
those in private industry, who have spent a 
lifetime building up a business, from unfair 
competition.” 

Mr. Mowbray briefly traced the history of 
private and public housing in this country, and 
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the participation of Government therein, enter- 
ing a protest against the latter where it con- 


flicted with established private enterprise. 
Favors Neighborhood Rehabilitation 


He saw at least a partial solution in “neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation.” Many fine houses, said 
he, are being allowed to depreciate, that are not 
kept in repair simply because the owner feels 
that the neighborhood is changing and that there 
is no way by which he can individually stop 
the downward trend. “Co-operation by all those 
who live in the neighborhood, together with 
help secured from the mortgage interests, can 
rebuild a neighborhood, make repairs that are 
necessary, and remodel the houses,” said he, 
“and can impose restrictions which would be 


more effective than gen- 
eral city zoning, with 
the result that even an 
absentee landlord would 
quickly understand that 
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him to 
property 


it would pay 
maintain his 
in repair.” 

“IT believe your association should look care- 
fully into the possibility of neighborhood re- 
habilitation,” said Mr. Mowbray in closing 
“There should be no such thing as an attitude 
of defeatism among us. Even new methods, the 
package house and prefabrication, which’ at first 
made us feel that we were forced to meet com- 
petition that would drive us from business, may 
be a means, if we can add this market to our 
present one, of greatly increasing the profits 
that we are now making.” 


Talks on the Retailer's Place 


A most instructive address was delivered by 
Saul Cohn, president National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, on the subject: “The Retailer’s 
Place in the Orderly Chain of Distribution.” 
Mr. Cohn developed the central idea of con- 
solidation of efforts by all interested in home 
building and home furnishing, his thought being 
that large stores handling home furnishings are 
just as much interested in home construction 
as are building material dealers. He. offered 
the suggestion that the large department stores 
should maintain bureaus, at which information 
would be available at all times regarding home 
construction and financing, this being particu- 
larly desirable in view of the fact that women 
today are becoming more home-conscious, and 
also because the public is becoming more inter- 
ested in what is termed the package sale of 
homes. 





Protests Excessive Taxation 


Donald R. Stevens, president New Jersey 
Tax Payers’ Association, spoke on “What Can 
We Do About Taxes?” discussing particularly 
the tax situation in New Jersey. He advocated 
opposition to any new taxes, pointing out that 
at present, in New Jersey, merchants face a 
prospective 3 percent gross sales tax, with pos- 
sible income tax, and several other varieties, all 
of which are claimed to be necessary to “relieve 
real estate,” which, by the way, is never done, 
and to take care of the relief situation, which 
seems to have gotten out of hand financially, 
and perhaps otherwise. 

Others heard during the convention included 
Don A. Campbell, president, and Vincent 
Tutching, public relations director, of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Trustees Are Selected 


The nominating committee, headed by George 
H. Conover as chairman, recommended the fol- 
lowing as trustees, all of whom were confirmed : 


For three-year period— William J. Case, 
Flemington; Nicholas S. Gentile, Pompton 
Lakes; Charles G. Iliff, Newton; J. Harold 


Loizeaux, Elizabeth; William C. Ripley, New- 
ark; George H. Dorn, Bound Brook; Oliver 
W. Welsh, South Amboy. 

To serve one year—Nicholas C. Schmidt, 
Springfield. 

New officers of the association will be named 
at a meeting of the trustees to be held at a 
later date. 

The convention ended with an enjoyable ban- 
quet sponsored by the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association and the ALAMS, held in the 
evening, featured by good food, good fellowship 
and no speakers. 
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Hail New Era at Ohio Convention 


Speakers Agree That Wave of Home Building Is Imminent--Warn 
Industry to Train Mechanics--Retiring President Reports More 
Material Manufacturers Seek Lumber Dealers as Sales Outlets 


CoL_uMBus, OHI0, Jan. 23.—‘Let’s stop talk- 
ing and go back to work” ran the battlecry 
of some 2,000 lumbermen at the close of the 
most successful, interesting and constructive 
convention ever held by the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. Optimism ran high 
after four days of unvarying predictions made 
by the leaders of their industry. The “build- 
ing boom,” at long last, is really around that 
much publicized, and laughed at, corner. For 
the first time in ten years lumbermen have not 
had to listen to the familiar cry: “You'll have 
to tighten up your belts for another year.” 
Statesmen, advertising men and lumbermen 
alike were in agreement that 1939 would see 
a new era of prosperity. 

With this cheering news came a warning 
note. The industry, swamped under an ever- 
growing wave of building, was going to find 
itself suddenly unable to meet the demand. The 
long-awaited building program would be 
stopped dead in its stride before it had even 
got under way—stopped by a lack of skilled 
labor. Trained mechanics are needed to build 
homes. The past ten years have seen no new 
apprentices being taken in to any of the skilled 
trades. The majority of the carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, etc., are old men. The in- 
dustry is desperately in need of new blood, 
young blood. 

Lumber dealers were told that only recently, 
during the last short-lived building boom, there 
was an acute shortage of mechanics. What 
proportions this condition will reach when a 
real building boom arrives can be easily 
imagined. 

To help remedy this, lumbermen were urged 
to co-operate with and encourage the classes in 
woodworking and electricity in their local high 
schools, even to offering the assistance of their 
own skilled men who could be loaned to the 
school on certain days. 


Improved Selling in 1938 


The year 1938 marked a renaissance in the 
merchandising policies of the lumber and build- 
ing material industry, according to Findley M. 
Torrence, executive secretary of the Ohio Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers. ‘He said: 


We predict that future students of the 
lumber industry will identify the past year 
as one of the most significant and important 
in the history of the business. They will date 
from 1938: 

1. Our industry’s recognition of the need 
for industrial research in the solution of our 
problems, and the inception of the first in- 
dustry-sponsored experiments in that field. 

2. The first important contributions of re- 
search in the solution of the problems of 
low-cost housing, notably in the utilization 
of plywoods, in the development of prefabri- 
cated hardwood panelling, at a price to com- 
pete with plaster and wallpaper, and experi- 
ments in new methods of framing, that give 
promise of substantial savings in both labor 
and material. 

3. The launching of the first industry-de- 
veloped sales training course, a project spon- 
sored by the Merchandising Counsel of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


A. L. Kelsey, Toledo, retiring president, 
stated in his review of the year that “The most 
encouraging development of the past year is to 
be found in the number of manufacturers who 
formerly marketed their products direct to the 
consumer, who have voluntarily interviewed the 
officers of the Association as to the advisability 
of changing their policy to one of dealer dis- 


tribution. This may be the result of the trend 
toward complete unit or package selling, under 
which the dealer exercises more control of the 
sale than he formerly did. Or, it may reflect 
a realization of the heavy expense and credit 
hazard of direct selling. At any rate, it would 
seem to be an admission of an improvement in 
merchandising efficiency of the local lumber 
dealer. While this trend back to dealer dis- 
tribution is significant, it is not as general as 
we would like it to be, and there are many 
localities that are suffering greatly from the 
competition of the direct shipping wholesaler 
and manufacturer.” 

“Housing is confidently expected to provide 
the next great boom market for American busi- 
ness,’ Don Campbell, president of the National 
Association, told the lumbermen. “For the first 
time in the history of the business, the lumber 
industry is recognized as a leader in matters 
pertaining to housing.” Continuing, he said: 

I do not expect any great boom just around 
the corner, but it is reasonable to assume 
that recovery in private construction work 
will definitely continue for the next several 
years. You will note that I said “private 
construction” work because we, as an indus- 
try, have opposed the different measures 
which the government has sponsored to try 
to put this country back on the upswing by 
their meddling with different types of pro- 
duction. We are opposed to mass housing. 
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You cannot drop, spic and span, homes off a 
great assemly line like automobiles. We, as 
practical builders, know it cannot be done. 

It is unfortunate that so much is going to 
depend on politics. I venture to say that the 
depression will never be completely over until 
business no longer has to watch the political 
arena. During the past several years busi- 
ness and politics have been so closely wound 
together that nobody: could discuss one with- 
out cussing the other. This Congress has a 
wonderful opportunity of restoring confidence 
to business, and if it can assure us that we 
will be protected in our normal efforts to 
earry on, and if fears of investors and em- 
ployes can be removed, then, and then only, 
will we be on the road to the good old days. 

In the past few years our entire set-up has 
undergone a face-lifting and it is no longer 
like it was in the old days than if it were 
an entirely new business. More than any 


- $1,542,207 for automobiles. 


other year, 1939 is going to be a merchandis- 
ing year. You are going to have to know 
your products and study your markets more 
closely than you ever have before. Merchan- 
dising means creating new business, not just 
sitting around waiting for it to come to you 
through the same old channels. We must 
streamline our business to keep up with the 
rapidly changing picture. The lumber dealer 
must see to it that he is looked upon as the 
buiiding authority in his community, and if 
this is not done within the next few years 
he will find himself operating a warehouse 
for the convenience of his contractor. 

To compete for the consumer’s dollar, we 
must meet fire with fire. People cannot be 
expected to come to you when they are con- 
sistently being urged to spend their dollars 
for wkat seems to be more attractive mer- 
chandise. 


Publicity for Home Ownership 


Campbell completed with an outline of the 
program now launched by the national associa- 
tion. Vincent Tutching, former real estate 
editor of the Washington Herald and formerly 
in charge of the FHA publicity machine during 
’34 and ’35, is now in charge of the publicity 
program. Publicity has been sent to 500 metro- 
politan dailies carrying a theme of home owner- 
ship, especially ownership of low-cost homes. 

“We also intend to promote all housing, in- 
cluding modernizing and repair,” Campbell said. 
“At the same time we intend to acquaint the 
public at large with the true facts regarding 
building costs, and will offset the propaganda 
emanating from unreliable and. misinformed 
sources that so often prove damaging to those 
of us who engage in the retailing of building 
materials.” 

A. S. Putney, Jr., of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., whose topic, “Your Sales Opportunities,” 
presented a very interesting picture of the 
housing situation in a “typical American city,” 
stated that “people are spending money for com- 
fort, for ease of living and comfort of existence, 
and are not spending money for housing neces- 
sities.” 

Although young people feel that good hous- 
ing must be important, still they buy those 
things “for which advertising has whetted their 
desires.” 

“Good advertising,” he said, “can make people 
buy from you—not buy a roof, for example, as 
a roof, but as something to protect a living 
room, not buy a sink as a place to wash dirty 
dishes but as part of a kitchen.” 

A highly comprehensive survey was made of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to degfermine accurately the 
housing conditions, what they spend their money 
for, etc. Cedar Rapids was selected as being 
a typical American city with typical conditions 
that are now prevalent in every average city of 
the United States. 

During the year 1937, citizens of this city 
spent $641,302 for remodeling, building, etc.; 
$740,000 for electric refrigerators, $111,000 for 
gas ranges, $49,000 for hot water heaters and 
Automobiles, elec- 
tric appliances, etc., had the support of power- 
ful and concentrated magazine advertising; the 
building industry had none. The result can be 
seen in the above figures. 

Statistics further reveal that of the total 
15,631 homes in this city, 797 are under 10 
years old, 5,862 are from 10 to 24 years old, 
5,377 are 25 to 39 years old, and 3,595 are 40 
years old and over. 

“People have money to spend for refrigera- 
tors, automobiles and radios which advertising 
has made them want,” Putney said. “There is 
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a tremendous market here for you to tap—new 
homes, repairs, remodeling—and all very easily 
financed. Your market already desires a home. 
You will meet with no sales resistance here. 
Your job is to show them how easy it is to 
own one.” 


Five Rules for Selling 


There are five little rules in selling which 
are the key to success, the Open Sesame to 
infinite riches and all that the world or life 
can offer you, according to Elmer Wheeler, of 
New York City, whose “Tested Selling Sen- 
tences” have brought him success. These five 
important rules, without which no man can 
ever attain any degree of success in selling, 
are: 

1. “Don’t sell the steak, sell the sizzle! 


“Find the sizzle in your business,” Wheeler 
urges. “Everything and everybody has a sizzle. 
Cheese has tang, beer has a collar, whiskey has 
a fragrance and mellowness and cigars have a 
flavor. There’s the sizzle. Also, find the sizzle 
in yourself. Talk about your customer’s chil- 
dren, his operation, his golf score—that’s your 
sizzle. 

2. “Don’t write, telegraph! 

“You must learn the art of verbal shorthand. 
You only have ten seconds to catch his interest. 
If you fail, you not only lose him mentally, but 
physically. 

3. “Say it with flowers! 

“Tt’s the little things you do when you say 
those words. Some people call it showman- 
ship. Synchronize showmanship with your 
words. Don’t say ‘silent as a match’ to illus- 
trate a point. Show him! Strike a match and 
say, ‘See, silent as a match.’ 

4. “Don’t ask if, ask which! 

“Don’t ask a man if he wants an egg in his 
malted milk. Hold up two eggs and say: ‘One 
or two eggs, please?’ 

5. “Watch your bark! 


“Watch the tone of your voice. 

“One bit of advice, whenever you run up 
against a tough customer who keeps shaking 
his head, try using the word ‘why’ on him. If 
he says he doesn’t want a new garage, ask him 
why, nothing else. You have now reversed the 
procedure. The customer now has to sell you 
on why he doesn’t want that garage. He has 
to rack his brain for reasons and excuses and 
the more he talks, the more ridiculous those 
excuses appear. 

“One last bit of advice, don’t have the repu- 
tation of being a crack salesman. You've got 
two strikes on you before you even open your 
mouth.” 

“How many women are going to have their 
desires for a home aroused by looking at a pile 
of lumber?” asked R. G. Kimbell, director of 
the Technical Division, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, Washington, D. C. “A 
survey of five large cities showed that of 
8,000,000 homes, 16% were unfit for use. In 
the old days when an industry failed to meet 
the needs of the time, it lost out to its com- 
petitors—then lost its shirt. Uncle Sam says 
do a good job or we'll do it for you. The 
government is already in the building business.” 


Business Needs Cash Reserve 


The cause of business failures, L. Frank 
Wharton, manager of the Merchants Finance 
Co., Cleveland, explained is a failure to live 
within income. 

“Business houses must live within their in- 
comes the same as private individuals.” 

“Many businessmen fail to realize the im- 
portance of laying aside a cash reserve to cover 
their credits. 

“Much of the difficulties of the retailer to- 
day,” Wharton said, “are due to the fact that 
the manufacturer and jobber have been lax in 
their credit investigations. A common com- 
plaint of many retailers, faced with bankruptcy, 
is ‘they shouldn’t have given me credit.’” 

They wouldn’t have, Wharton feels, had 
proper credit investigating methods been used. 

With “Building From a Woman’s Standpoint” 
as her topic, Mrs. Bess Gearhart Morrision of 
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Lincoln, Nebraska, assured the lumber dealers 
that woman is not, and never has been, the 
silent partner. “You must bring your selling 
not only up to date, but to the woman,” she 
stated. 

“Don’t be technical with a woman. And, 
above all, don’t show off. Show off to your 
wife,” she said, “but not to a woman customer. 
And don’t start with price. Talk of beauty, of 
comfort, charm, and color. I don’t care any- 
thing about your old boards. Show me what 
you can do to my home, for it’s the dearest 
place in the world to me. And, above all, let 
the woman believe in your integrity.’’ 

Mrs. Morrison expressed the belief that 
stressing the smaller house with lower pay- 
ments would solve the troubles of lumber deal- 
ers and builders. 

Ralph Carney, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, who spoke on “The Man 
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Who Sells,” stated that “We have made the 
mistake of depending on politics to solve our 
business troubles. This is subscribed to the 
age-old fallacy of ‘something for nothing.’ We 
must find the solution to our own troubles. 
Government, by reason of politics and corrup- 
tion, cannot be expected to solve business 
troubles. 

“Tt is time for business to say to these 
politicians, just because we elected you is no 
reason for you to assume that you are master 
of American business. You are servants, not 
masters. 

“You who sell are the lifeblood of American 
business. We don’t legislate ourselves out of 
the depression—we sell ourselves out!” The 
need for good selling methods in this industry 
is a well known fact, according to Paul Ken- 
dall, Field Director of the Merchandising In- 
stitute, National Lumber Dealers Association. 
“And unless we develop really good selling we 
will be outdistanced by the other industries that 
have developed good selling. 

“The past ten years have seen an evolution 
in the industry,” he stated “While we have 
been damning ourselves for our lack of good 
selling, the quiet, steady process of evolution 
has been working out the solution. Here and 
there, all over the country, men in lumber 
yards have been developing the very kind of 
selling that this industry needs. One man has 
found the solution to one part of a problem, 
another has solved some other part. We can 
now put together the good selling methods 
that this man and the other man and the 
other man have worked out. The job now is 
to get them into wider use, in more yards. 
The trail blazers have marked out a path for 
us. Our task, now, is to turn that path into 
a broad, straight highway which our indus- 
try can follow. An entire industry has mobil- 
ized to bring this opportunity to you. Your 
own association has helped to create the oppor- 
tunity. And I suggest to you, quite seriously, 
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that you seize this opportunity without fail, not 
‘some day’, but now!” 

A withering blast was fired at the New 
Deal by Congressman Hamilton Fish of the 
26th District, Dutchess County, New York. 


“There is nothing wrong with the United 
States but the destruction of confidence,” he 
said. “Fear pervades the country today. If 
confidence were restored, merely by extending 
a helping hand to ‘business, the wheels of in- 
dustry would turn again.” 


The congressman criticised the Government’s 
building program. The residents of these large 
apartment houses have no sense of ownership. 
Assailing the federal slum clearing projects as 
the breeding place of radicalism, Communism 
and Fascism, he stated that, “if you want to 
build good citizenship, help people to build their 
own homes. Wherever you have a homeowner 
you have a good American.” 


_“These very same radical elements,” he con- 
tinued, “are responsible today for the war 
scares. “War hysteria’ is growing by leaps and 
bounds. I defy anyone, from the president on 
down, to show me what nation, or group of 
nations, has the slightest idea or capacity to 
attack us. 

“If this country ever goes into another war, 
we stand to lose all our free institutions, our 
Government and come out a Fascist nation. 
There is more to fear from enemies within, 
then enemies without.” 


As to the South American situation, Mr. 
Fish, who is ranking Republican member of 
the committee on foreign affairs and a member 
of the banking and currency committee, said: 
“You can’t fight propaganda with 16-inch guns. 
You must fight propaganda with propaganda.” 

Offering as his program to restore employ- 
ment, regardless of which party was in power, 
Fish proposed a balancing of the national bud- 
get, the reduction of taxes by sound economy, 
stop inciting class hatred, encourage Ameri- 
cans to make reasonable profits, amend the 
Wagner labor relations act and have Congress 
enact drastic legislation to deport undesirable 
aliens and give their jobs to Americans walk- 
ing the streets. 

H. E. Everley, manager trade extension de- 
partment, Appalachian Hardwood Mfrs., Inc., 
Cincinnati, read a paper on hardwood paneling, 
discussing costs, essentials of marketing it suc- 
cessfully, and range of possible effects. To il- 
lustrate, he used a number of panels to demon- 
strate various wall effects. 


Ralph E. Hill, National Oak Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn., Memphis, Tenn., delivered an inspira- 
tional talk on responsibility in the building of 
the American home. 

The “Old Guard” luncheon saw Frank 
Wuichet, 87, of Dayton nominated as Ohio’s 
oldest lumberman in point of service. Dealers 
presented him with a silver trophy in recogni- 
tion of his career. 

Wuichet’s career as a lumberman began 
when he was 19 years old. The “Old Guard” 
membership consists of 172 members whose to- 
tal service is 5,587 years, or an average of 34% 
years each. Members, to qualify for member- 
ship, must have 25 years of service behind them. 
One member, J. B. Orth of Dunkirk, Ohio, 
will be 103 years old in February. 

John J. Marsh of Dover, Ohio, secretary of 
the Marsh Lumber Co., Inc., and sales manager 
of the Marsh Wall Products, Inc., was elected 
president of the association at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees. Other officers 
elected were: 

H. O. Carroll, Painesville, 1st vice presi- 
dent; F. L. Steinman, Bluffton, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; Allen H. Brain, Springfield, treasurer, 
and Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, secretary. 
The retiring president is Aaron L. Kelsey of 
Toledo. 

Meeting in conjunction with the association 
was the women’s auxiliary which also elected 
officers. They were: 

President, Mrs. Ralph Oberdorfer, Lancas- 
ter; 1st vice president, Mrs. Walter Hine- 
baugh, Geneva; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. W. 
E. Teachout, Columbus. The retiring presi- 
dent was Mrs. Walter Whitacre. 
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Attendance Good and Interest Keen 
As Indiana Dealers Study-- 


Home Building, Truck Competition, State Wage-Hour Law, New 
Type Selling, Compensation Insurance, Extension of Title One 


INDIANAPOLIs, INp., Jan. 23.—Better building 
business, already looming up on the 1939 hori- 
zon, must be met with greater efficiency and 
better selling methods if full prosperity is to 
be realized. This is the impression borne back 
to their homes by members of the Indiana Lum- 
ber & Builders Supply Association, at the close 
of their 55th annual convention held Jan. 10-12, 
in the Claypool Hotel here. 

Outstanding in the after-impressions of the 
convention were the following points: 

Attendance much better than last year. 

Decision to oppose unsound legislation. 

New methods needed. 


[Note—A telegraphic report of the opening 


hour legislation in the State would supersede 
the national act, because it would be more se- 
vere, the convention, by resolution, stated: 

“This association opposes to the limit of its 
ability any legislation establishing a State 
wage-hour law, until such time as experience 
may be gained from operation of a Federal 
wage-hour law.” 

Proposal to revise the State compensation 
insurance setup to establish a State-operated 
fund also came in for condemnation by the 
body. 

Pointing out that the plan had been tried by 
other States and had resulted in unnecessary 
increase in insurance costs and the creation of 





Officials of the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply Association. 

elected president; Walter Stevens, Albion, chairman of the nominating committee and director-at- 

large; William L. Hubbard, Scottsburg, director District One; Clayton Root, Crown Point, director 
District Twelve 


sessions appeared on page 53 of the Jan. 14 
issue.—EDITOR. | 

Substantially better attendance was shown by 
the figures, a registration of about 500 dealers 
this year, approximately 100 more than last 
year. Unregistered attendance also was better. 

Full attendance, and close attention, at lec- 
tures, and sustained interest in the subject mat- 
ter were noticeable features of this year’s con- 
vention, according to R. W. Slagle, executive 
secretary for the Indiana association. 

The dealers passed the following important 
resolutions, which— 


Urged delay in enacting State wage-hour law. 


Opposed change in State compensation insur- 
ance setup. 


Asked protection against truck competition. 


Asked establishment of Title One of FHA as 
permanent national policy. 


Urged members to build small demonstration 
homes. 


Streamlined selling methods to meet the new 
social and economic needs of the day were 
stressed repeatedly at the sessions. 

Proposed wage-hour legislation in Indiana, 
modeled along lines suggested from Washing- 
ton brought an energetic protest from the con- 
vention. Pointing out that the proposed wage- 


Left to right —J. Frank Smith, newly 


vast unnecessary cash reserves, the group passed 
the following resolution: 

“We firmly oppose any change in the present 
rate for compensation. insurance benefits, dur- 
ing this session of the legislature and in no 
event without mature and careful consideration 
by representatives of all interested parties. We 
also oppose the intrusion on private enterprise 
by the State as being unwise and uneconom- 
ical.” 

Request that the State legislature pass tax 
laws to end unfair competition from trucked 
lumber also was made by the body. The asso- 
ciation proposes that trucks bringing lumber 
into the State be subjected to the same taxes 
and fees as are now paid by established dealers. 

Speakers during the three-day sessions in- 


cluded some of the best known figures in the © 


building field. A high point was the address 
of Don Campbell, Lebanon, Ky., in which he 
scored the U. S. Housing authority for its 
failure in the small homes field. Campbell is 
head of the National Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. 

“You cannot drop spic-and-span new homes 
off the end of an assembly line,” said Campbell. 
“We must offset the propaganda from unre- 
liable and misinformed sources regarding the 
building trade. We must oppose the tendency 
toward restriction of free business.” 


R. Earl Peters, Federal Housing Director 
for Indiana, also spoke at the same session, 
predicting greatly enlarged business in Indiana 
for 1939. 

Among other speakers were: Bess Gearhart 
Morrison, of Lincoln, Neb., Roy Wenzlick, of 
St. Louis, and Tip Brown, of Kansas City. 

Mrs. Morrison covered the subject of the 
woman’s viewpoint in purchase of home mate- 
rials. “I want a blueprint that isn’t all clut- 
tered up with figures. You must show the 
woman buyer how the job will look after it is 
completed,” she asserted. “Don’t be technical 
in your appeal. Show off to your office help 
if you must, but never show off before a woman 
customer.” 

L. I. McQueen, Pittsburgh, discussed the in- 
vasion of the retail dealers’ selling area by 
representatives of manufacturers. 

“Just as soon as you fail to perform a service 
your right to exist has ceased. You might bet- 
ter go out and get a WPA job,” he said. 

“Direct selling duplicates selling costs, mak- 
ing materials more expensive and thereby de- 
laying recovery in building. In fairness to the 
public, one sales cost is enough. Either you 
should leave the field to the manufacturer, or 
he should leave it to you. 

“One reason why the government has cre- 
ated such havoc in the building field is because 
some men in Washington knew what was going 
on in the way of artificial price levels.” 


New Type of Selling Is Topic 


The Merchandising Institute sessions of the 
convention gave the dealers something “more 
than a headache” to take home with them, as 
one member expressed it. 

Sessions packed full of good advice and con- 
centrated selling psychology, brought a new 
tone to the program of this year’s convention. 

Starting with an illustrated talk on the prob- 





Jack Praed, field secretary Indiana Lumber & Build- 

ers’ Supply Association, points out effective items 

in the Merchandising Institute program. With Mr. 

Praed (right) is pictured R. W. Slagle, executive 

secretary (left), and Harry Allan, retiring president 
(center) 


lem of the established dealer, the program fol- 
lowed through with lectures by established au- 
thorities. Actual results of the new style sell- 
ing were pointed out by one speaker who cited 
a 9.5 percent increase in milk route sales by 
men taking the course, while the milk trade as 
a whole was decreasing 1.7 percent. 

Ray Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
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Co., pointed to installment selling and the FHA 
as the greatest factors in changing the lumber 
sales picture. 

“We must spend less time thinking about the 
good old days,” he said. “We are 20 years 
behind the times on a farm building program. 
Opportunities are greater than ever before. It 
will take seven or eight years to make up the 
shortage in home building.” 

Prediction that the building industry will give 








A feature of the Wednesday morning 
(Jan. 11) session was the presentation to 
the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Association, by Don Critchfield, of a 
handsome silver plated Swiss bell, shown 
on front page of this issue. This was 
the first of a number of similar bells to 
be presented to designated associations, 
at their conventions, by Mr. Critchfield 
as manager of the Lumber Products Bet- 
ter Paint Campaign, representing forty- 
five associations. 

In presenting the bell at the Indian- 
apolis meeting Mr. Critchfield expressed 
the hope that in accepting this symbol of 
school and study days, the members 
would, during the convention, take the 
mental attitude of students, and regard 
the musical call of the bell as a sum- 
mons to the study of better sales methods. 


President Harry Allan, accepting the | 
gift, rang the bell vigorously, and said: 
“We're going to start studying right 
now.” 























birth to a new series of great fortunes in the 
years immediately ahead was made by Roy 
Wenzlick, St. Louis, speaking on the topic, 
“The Coming Boom in Real Estate.” 

Young couples, he asserted, will pay for more 
room and fewer gadgets in their new home, if 
properly solicited. They prefer to buy the 
“oadgets” as they can afford them later, he 


said. 
New Officers Are Named 


The boom of an exploding flashlight, taken 
as he was shaking hands with Harry Allan, 
retiring president, was J. Frank Smith’s first 
hint that he had been elected to the presidency 
for the coming year. 

“What’s all this about?” he asked. “You’ve 
been elected president,” he was informed. 
“Well, boys, you’ll have to settle it with my 
wife. She thinks I have too much to do now 
and she’ll be plenty upset,” replied the presi- 
dent-elect. Mr. Smith is chairman of the ways 
and means committee of the Indiana House of 
Representatives. He operates a yard at Battle 
Ground, near Lafayette. 

Members of the executive committee were 
selected at a Tuesday afternoon meeting of the 
board of directors. 

R. W. Slagle, executive secretary, was se- 
lected for another year on the committee. Other 
members are: J. Frank Smith, Battle Ground; 
Harry Allan, Greencastle; Hubert Thomas, 
Shelbyville, and Charles Rogers, Jr., Indian- 
apolis. 

Subdivision directors—W. L. Hubbard, 
Scottsburg; Clarence Morton, Oakland City; 
Guy Collings, Bainbridge; Hubert Thomas, 
Shelbyville; Chester Locke, Hagerstown; 
Charles Rogers, Jr., Indianapolis; M. Y. Cas- 
sel, Dayton; H. J. Needler, Upland; Paul 
McGill, Ft. Wayne; A. L. Zimmerman, Wol- 
cottsville; C. I. Tuley, Claypool; C. D. Roct, 
Crown Point. 

Directors at large—Gecrge Tarkelson, 
Richmond; Eller Newland, South Bend; Philip 
Bash, Huntington; Ernest Spickelmeier, In- 
dianapolis. 

Director National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association—John Suelzer, Jr., Ft. Wayne. 


Convention Notes and Sidelights 


“One of the most successful conventions we 
have ever held,’ said Harry Allan, retiring 
president, as the convention closed. “I base that 
statement on the remarks of many exhibitors 
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who expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with the manner in which the convention pro- 
gram was developed, and the reaction of the 
trade to their exhibits. Both in sustained inter- 
est at the lectures and attendance of dealers, 
this convention has been outstanding.” 

“I feel like a has-been,” Mr. Allan, presi- 
dent, confided to an associate. “While it is a 
relief in one way to see the end of my term, 
in another, I somewhat regret its close.” In 
his final report, Mr. Allan commented on the 
growing confidence of business men regarding 
the future. 


A notable high point was the welcoming of 
the delegates by Governor M. Clifford Town- 
send, who told them they were performing a 
distinct social service through operating their 
businesses on sound and ethical lines. 


The Alvis-Morrissey Lumber Co., represent- 
ing the Red River Lumber Co., had a double 
barrelled appeal in their room. Along one side 
of the room was a display of illuminated pic- 
tures, showing phases of logging and milling 
operations. Back of the display buzzed a tiny 
“sound effect,” giving the impression of a saw- 
mill at work. “Human interest” was provided 
by novel souvenirs—miniature “little pigs” 
sawed out of California pine. 


A lump of pure quartz, clear as glass, in a 
sheltered background of black, halted many 
passersby at the room of the O’Brien Varnish 
Co. A concealed colored light, played on the 
display from below, heightened the impression 
of a block of ice. The “keyed” colors were 
shown in detail in the room. 


Another “colorful” display which lingered in 
the mind was that of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., which showed a beautiful country 
home, in natural colors. The picture, on a large 
negative, six feet in diameter, covered with 
glass, gave a vivid impression. 


Vivid demonstration of the merits of Can- 
nelton Sewer Pipe Co. products was provided 
by a display of pictures and actual products, 
some of which had been in use for as long as 
75 years. Here, too, there was a “human in- 
terest” display in the form of a series of beau- 
tiful girl pictures, arranged around the walls. 

Winners of attendance prizes at the break- 
fast session Wednesday were: G. R. Dye, 
Monon, first prize of $5; Joe Johnson, Misha- 





Exhibit of the Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., at the Indiana convention. 
sized talking figure of Chief Noyo, symbolizing the company's trade character of that name. 
standing before a panel of California redwood, in natural finish. 
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waka, second prize of $3, and Herman Luther, 
Clay City, third prize of $2. 

Members of the Indiana State legislature, 
many of whom make their headquarters in the 
Claypool hotel, were to be seen strolling 
through the convention exhibits, making first- 
hand contact with the problems of the industry. 

Political acumen of the membership is re- 
flected in the fact that they elected one of the 
ranking members of the legislature to the pres- 
idency for the coming year—J. Frank Smith, 
Battle Ground. He has an excellent grasp of 
the trade’s problems from a practical stand- 
point. 


Jack Praed, field secretary for the Indiana 
association, was a prominent figure in the con- 
vention halls. Equipped with a beautiful silver 
bell—gift of the Lumber Products Better Paint 
campaign to the association, he rounded up 
members for the various morning and afternoon 
sessions, 


Prediction of a first-quarter’s business of 
$2,000,000 in the building industry for Indiana 
was made by R. Earl Peters, director of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration for the State, at 
a breakfast session of the association. This 
compares, he said, with only $800,000 for the 
first quarter of 1938. He stressed, particularly, 
the point that the government is trying to “get 
out of business” and that it wishes the indus- 
try to “pursue the profit motive” in cooperating 
with the FHA program. 





Plan New Forest Research Sta- 
tion in Maryland 


BALtrmore, Mp., Jan. 23.—Completion of the 
forest research station to operate near Parson- 
burg, in Wicomico County, Maryland, on an 
800-acre tract given to the United States For- 
est Service by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, is promised by July. This station will be 
the center of research for various species of 
pine, principally of the loblolly variety, in the 
central Atlantic region. The project is in 
charge of the Allegheny Forest Experiment 
Station, located in Philadelphia, and it will 
have an administration building, laboratories, 
and quarters for the personnel, being conse- 
quently quite a settlement. 


It features a life- 
He is 


Framed in the panel is a panorama 


of the Union Lumber Co.'s mill, with the city of Fort Bragg in the middle distance, and wooded hills 
in the background. The chief never departs from the pose that makes him known to lumber dealers 


all over the East, but he “talks'’ about redwood at the slightest provocation. 


This year's exhibit was 


originated by "Pops" Killen, of the Union Lumber Co.'s Chicago office. At right of the panel is O. E. 
Crawford, of E.C. Goss & Co., Indianapolis 
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Red Cedar Shingle Men 


Laud Dealer Contact 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 21.—The red cedar 
shingle industry forged ahead during 1938 in 
spite of the general business recession during 
that period, and in spite of the fact that the 
building industry slowed down. In 1938 as 
compared with 1937 other branches of the lum- 
ber industry showed losses in volume of busi- 
ness amounting to as much as 18 and 20 per- 
cent, but the red cedar shingle industry showed 
a gain over 1937 amounting to approximately 
7 percent. These facts were brought out at 
the annual meeting of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, held in this city, on Jan. 12. 

“Tt didn’t just happen that way,” was the 
phrase quoted by Manager W. W. Woodbridge, 
and reiterated by Retiring President P. H. 
Olwell and President-elect. Robert M. Ingram. 

In fact the optimism and general satisfaction 
with the progress of the industry was continu- 
ously interspersed with that thought, “it didn’t 
just happen that way.” As Manager Wood- 
bridge said, the satisfying condition of the 
shingle industry is due to the hard work of the 
loyal staff and the careful planning on the 
part of directors, committees and management. 

The greatest single factor of the Bureau’s 
success was accredited to the friendly co-opera- 
tion of its exclusive distributors, a vast army 
of intelligent merchants comprising the retail 
lumber dealers. The retail lumber dealer is 
recognized as the most important factor and 
the most influential unit in determining what 
building materials go into the homes and build- 
ings of America. 

However, the Bureau did not content itself 
with self-congratulations on past progress. It 


Of field men, he said their most important 
work is their contact with the retail lumber 
dealers. In this work it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the dealer co-opera- 
tion. It would be impossible for field men to 
contact each dealer here and there, so they 
work first through the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, and then through the re- 
gional dealers’ associations. In this way the 
field men are able to contact gatherings of 
retailers, increasing the effectiveness of their 
work. Retail dealers everywhere have given 
splendid help to the Bureau in many ways, 
including fighting against unfair legislation and 
attacks on the industry. Both national and 
regional lumber manufacturers’ associations have 
given the Bureau fullest support and co-opera- 
tion. Among the other organizations that the 
Bureau has worked with for mutual advan- 
tage are the paint manufacturers and planning 
services and government agencies promoting 
building. 

In the promotion work, field men are equip- 
ped with two reels of moving pictures, and 
during the coming year they will have in addi- 
tion a new stereopticon program. Mr. Wood- 
bridge told of the popularity of the Bureau’s 
Certigrade handbooks, and spoke of the space 
advertising as the best the industry has ever 
done. 


Tells of Advertising Promotion 


R. M. Ingram, E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., as chairman of the ad- 
vertising promotion committee, spoke particu- 
larly of that Bureau activity. He gave as his 


Luncheon meeting of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, which was attended by many prominent lumber 
association officials 


went actively to work on carrying forward 
its program along similiar lines, and even 
further expanded them. In other words bigger 
and better effort, based on success and experi- 
ence of the past few years, is the 1939 program. 
Promoting the intelligent sale of Certigrade 
red cedar shingles is the predominant feature 
of this merchandising minded industry. 

Shingle manufacturers from British Coluwm- 
bia, Washington and Oregon filled the meeting 
rooms at the Washington Athletic Club to 
capacity. P. H. Olwell, of the Jamison Iumber 
& Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., and president 
of the Bureau, called the meeting to order and 
delivered a short extemporaneous introduction 
to the program that was to follow. 


Bureau Activities Surveyed 


W. W. Woodbridge, Bureau manager, gave 
the members a comprehensive picture of its 
work during the past year, without going into 
great detail. 


sincere belief that some notable achievements 
had been accomplished, and praised the com- 
mittee members, A. H. Landram, Tacoma; 
Paul R. Smith, Seattle; S. P. Johns, Tacoma; 
W. H. McLallen, Vancouver. 

He called attention to the great amount of 
publicity that came from the Certigrade Home, 
and the five small cottages known as the Cer- 
tigrade Quintuplets. He complimented C. P. 
Constantine, Seattle advertising agent, on the 
effective advertising copy and Bureau publica- 
tions. The 1939 advertising plan will follow 
closely that of 1938 but will include two more 
farm papers, and more color will be used in 
copy. He stated that the advertising is cumu- 
lative in its benefit and continuity of the pro- 
gram is essential. 

H. J. Bailey, Saginaw Timber Co., Aber- 
deen, chairman of the membership committee, 
gave a report showing that a number of the 
mills in the district actually produce about 85 
percent of the country’s red cedar shingles. 


January 28, 1939” 


W. W. WOODBRIDGE 
Seattle, Wash., 
Bureau Manager 


P. H. OLWELL | 
Everett, Wash., | 
Retiring President 


Membership in the Bureau is predicated upon 
meeting Certigrade quality requirements; durs 
ing the past year a few mills have been dropped 
from membership, and some others have bes 
come inactive, but new members have offset 
any losses and the same predominant capacity 
of the industry remains as Bureau membership, 

There have been no changes in grading rules, 
and reinspection reports show an improvered 
in grades. Reinspection reports show .0 
degrade percentage of industry production. 

Ray Wilde, Everett, Wash., chairman of the 
public relations committee, complimented the 
field men who have been looking after the 
industry’s interests in connection with new 
legislation, building codes etc. Constant prog- 
ress is being made in offsetting unfair attacks 
of other interests. 


Officers and Trustees Are Named 


The following men were selected to serve as 
officers and trustees for the ensuing year: 

President—R. M. Ingram. : 

Vice-President—Paul R. Smith. 

Manager—W. W. Woodbridge. 

Trustees—P. H. Olwell, Everett, Wash.; R. 
M. Ingram, Aberdeen, Wash.; H. J. Bailey, 
Aberdeen, Wash.; Keith Fisken, Seattle; Dale 
Craft, Whites, Wash.; A. H. Landram, Ta- 
coma; Jess Schwartz, Kelso, Wash.; Ralph 
Wayland, Seattle; J. A. McAvoy, Seattle; P. 
R. Smith, Seattle; Ray Wilde, Everett; S. P. 
Johns, Tacoma; A. L. Hughes, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Charles Plant, Vancouver; H. V. Whit- 
tall, Vancouver; W. H. McLallen, Van- 
couver. 


Luncheon Is Enjoyable Affair 


Those in attendance at the Bureau meeting 
were guests at lunch at the Washington Ath- 
letic Club. Bob Ingram, of Aberdeen was | 
toastmaster for this pleasant feature of the 
meeting. 

Among those who responded to the call of 
the toastmaster were Arthur Langlie, Mayor 
of Seattle; J. D. McCarthy, Springfield, Ill, 7 
secretary Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association; Carl Blackstock, Seattle, director 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association; 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; Roy Dailey, vice 
president National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association; W. Bell, secretary-manager 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Bill 
Bailey, National Association of Stained Shingle 
Manufacturers. 

In concluding this luncheon program, the 
toastmaster called on President Olwell, who in 
turn invited W. C. McMaster, pioneer shingle 
manufacturer, now of Marysville, Wash., to 
the front. There Mr. McMaster was presented 
with an engraved and framed resolution honor- 
ing him for his 50 years of service in the 
shingle industry. The presentation was made 
by Art Brown, mayor of Marysville, Wash. 
and president of the Shingle Weavers Union 
of this State. Mr. McMaster, taken by sur- 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 








BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE & BRICK WORK 

160 cu. ft. concrete footing 

760 cu. ft. concrete walls 

65 cu. ft. brick walls & top 

{ concrete step 7x12—4'/2 Front a 

1 concrete step 7x16—42 front e 

| set concrete steps 4 ft. 2 in. * risers, 

grade ent. 
. ft. 3-in. cone. floor, basement 
. ft. 4-in. conerete floor, garage 
in. ft. double flue, firepl. & furn. 

ft. 12x12 flue lining, firepl. 

37 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining, furn. 


PLASTER WORK 


62 sq. yds. plaster, garage 
600 sq. yds. plaster, house 
9900 %xlY2—4 plaster lath 


TIN WORK 


48 lin. ft. 14-in. valley tin 
60 lin, ft. 10-in. ridge roll 
29 pes. 5x7 flashing, chimney 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


7 sets sash weights & cord 

{ iron cleanout door, chimney 
{ floor drain, basement 

i coal chute 

600 Ibs. nails 


{ damper, | dump door, fireplace 


ie te 


























ROUGH LUMBER 


2 pes. 6x6—7 post 

78 lin, ft. 2x8 girders 

132 lin. ft. 2x8 box sill 

132 lin. ft. 2x0 box sill 

132 lin. ft. 2x6 box sill 

18 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plate, front ent. 

22 lin. ft. 2x6 sill plate, garage 

38 pes. 2x10—14 first floor joist 

5 pes. 2x10—I6 first floor joist 

7 pes. 2x10—12 first floor joist 

{1 pes. 2x10—22 second floor joist 

10 pes, 2x10—1i8 second floor ine 

16 pes. 2x10—1i2 second floor joist 

2 pes. 2x10—1i6 second floor joist 

15 pes. 2x!0—i2 second floor joist, 
garage 

38 pes. 2x6—10 ceiling joist 

if pes. 2x6—i6 ceiling joist, 
over garage 

72 pes. 2x6—I8 rafters 

2 pes. 2x8—24 valley rafters 

8 pes. 1x6—16 ribbon board 

85 pes. 2x4—I6 plates & shoe 

86 pes. 2x4—I4 outside studs 

48 pes. 2x4—Ii6 outside studs 
42 pes. 2x4—I2 outside studs, gables 

100 pes. 2x4—9 inside studs, first floor 

120 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs second floor 

26 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs basement 

5 pes. 2x8—6 floor joist, front ent. 

22 pes. 2x4—16 side hood, front ent. & bay 
2500 ft. B. M. Ix8 sheating, wall 

3000 ft. B. M.; 34x8 siding wall 


over 


bedroom 


16" 





FiqeT FoOeg PLAN 


B. M, 1x4 sheatihing, roof 
i6-in. shingles. roof 
re paper, walls 
{x6 D&M subfloor 
. M. 1x3 flooring, first floor 
ft. M. 1x4 flooring, second floor 
1000 sq. ft. — paper, first floor 
300 ft. B. M. Ix5 D& 


-_ bin 
36 ft. B. 
70 ft. B. 


MILLWORK 


sash frames 10x14 13% 3 It. bsmnt. 
sash 10x14 136 3 It. gla. 

outside door fr. 3/0x7/0 1% front ent. 
outside door flush 3/0x7/0 134, 3 Its. 
gla. PG 

side inside trim 

0. S. door fr. 2/8x#/0 134 grade ent. 
a eed 2/8x7/0 134 3X pan. | It. 
gla. 

side inside trim 

dr. fr. als 
pr. doors 8/0x8/0 


gla. 

Side inside trim 

frs. 10x14 13 12 It. LR 
10x14 x 12 It. gla. SS 


. fr. 20 x56 13% | It. LR bay 
I It. div. dia. gla. SS 
m triple 

panel 2/9x2/9 %- ine center, bay 

panels, 2/9x2/9 7%-in., sides bay 


1500 ft. 
16 


1x3 porch floo 
. 5x4 porch ceiling 


=—--Ooo 


134 garage ent. 
1% 3 pan. 3 It. ea. 


wdw. 
wdws. 
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2 wdw. frs. 10x14 13% 12 It. BR No. | 
wdws. 10xi4 1% {2 It. gla. SS 
sides inside trim 
- fr. 10x10 i 8 It. <- 
- 10x10 1% 8 It. gla. 
inside trim 
. fr. 10xi2 1% 12 It. din. alcove 
* 10x12 1% 12 It. gla. SS 
inside trim 
fr. 8x8 13% 16 It. kit. 
. 8x8 13% 16 It. gla. SS 
inside trim 
fr. 10xi4 i‘, - It. bsmt. stairs 
10xl4 1% 4 It. gla. SS 
inside trim 
fr. 10xi4 136 6 It. garage 
10x14 1% 6 It. gla. SS 
inside trim 
sash frs. 10x18 13% 4 It. BR 2 
10x18 136 4 It. gla. SS 
inside trim, twin 
frs. 10x14 136 4 It. BR3 
10xi4 1% 4 It. gla. SS 
inside trim 
sash fr. 10x14 1%, ha It. 
10x14 1% 4 It. ss 
inside trim 
; ane 1% 4 It. storage 
10xi8 1% 4 It. gla. SS 
| side inside trim twin 


BR4 
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INSIDE DOORS 


{ dr. fr. 3/0x6/0 7% 2x6 coal bin 
{ dr. 3/0x6/0 7% batten 
pes. 34x3/%2—I6 trim 
dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 1% 5%-in. LR-hall 
door 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim ; 
dr. fr. 2/4x7/0 % 54%4-in. LR-clo. 
door 2/4x7/0 _* pan, 
sides inside trim 
dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 1 % = in, hall-BR 1 
door 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
oor fr. 2/4x7/0 *. Site. 

door 2/4x7/0 1% 2 
gy inside trim 

fr. 1/6x7/0 1% 5%-in. hall-lin. elo. 
» th 1/6x7/0 13% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
dr. fr. 2/6x7/0 134 5% hall-bath 
door 2/6x7/0 1% 2 pan, 
sides inside trim 
dr. fr. 2/4x7/0 13% 5%2-in. hall-elo. 
door 2/4x7/0 13% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 1% 5%-in. hall-kit. 
door 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 | % 3%-in, kit. gr. Idg. 
door 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 
2 sides inside trim 
1 hh fr. 2/8x7/0 136 5Y%-in. 
9 


BR I-clo. 


a ee Ces Ce ee eee eet et ro) 


garage-gr. 


(CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE) 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 101-B 


This is the fourth of a series of 6 small-house plans especially prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in response to numerous requests for plans of homes that can be built at low cost ; 





BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 


12 yards concrete 

28 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining 
1 thimble 

150 face brick 

690 common brick 

720 8-in. concrete blocks 
136 6-in. concrete blocks 


LUMBER: 


1 pe. 6x6—14 No. | post 

3 pes. 2x8—10 No. | girder 

3 pes. 2x8—14 No. | girder 

8 pes. 2x8—i2 No. | plates 
80 pes. 2x8—12 No. | joists 
720 ft. ix6 No. 2D& 

144 pes. cut bridging 

600 lin. ft. 2x4 No. | plates 
250 pes. 2x No. | studs 

2 pes. 1x6—12 No. | ridge 

9 pes. 2x4—12 No. | ties 

38 pes. 2x4—16 No. | rafters 
650 ft. Ix4 No. 2 S4S roof 
1200 ft. 1x8—No. 2 shiplap 

9 squares !6-in. 5X wood shingles 
9 squares 18-in. stained shingles 
4 pes. 2x10—I6 No. | stair 
700 ft. %x1'/2 clear flooring 
4 rolls waterproof paper 

3 pes. tx!2—16 No. 2 shelving 
110 lin. ft. 1x6 clear finish 
130 lin. ft. 1x2 clear finish 





16 lin. ft. 3-in. crown 

20 ft. 44 M&B ceiling 

1 pe. ix10—8 clear finish 

| pe. 2x8—8 No. |, louvre 

2 pes. Ix4—12 No. | clear finish, louvre 
2 pes. 1x6—8 bevel crib, louvre 

| pe. 4-0x4-0 16M bronze screen, louvre 
4200 wood lath 

300 yards plaster 


MILLWORK, WINDOWS & DOORS: 


5 cellar frames 

5 cellar sash 10x12, 3 Its. 

| outside door frame 3-0x6-8—13, 

| outside door frame 2-6x6-8—134 

! twin window frame 24x24, 2 Its. 

7 single window frames 24x24, 2 Its. 

| single window frame 24x14, 2 Its. 

1 single window frame 24x20, 2 its. 

9 windows 24x24, 2 Its. 13, top 6 Its. gla. 
{ window 24x20, 2 Its., 132, top 6 Its. gla. 
| window 24x14, 2 Its., 13¢,top 6 Its. gla. 
! outside door 3-0x6-8—134, 6 pon. 


| outside door 2-6x6-8—134, 3X pan. | It. 


5 doors 2-6x6-8—13, 2 pan. 
4 doors 2-0x6-8—13, 2 pan. 
9 inside jambs 5%, stops 

20 sides door trim 

9 sides window trim 

2 thresholds 

180 lin. ft. 5/2 base and shoe 
110 lin. ft. picture molding 
20 lin. ft. hook strip 


8 lin. ft. pole 

1 medicine case 

1 set kitchen cases 

{ broom case 

2 hood brackets 

1 door 16x36, jambs, trim 
| pipe panel 14x24, trim 
HARDWARE: 

| cleanout door 

| coal chute 

208 Ibs. sash weights 

3 hanks sash cord 

5 cellar sash sets 

1 cylinder lock set 

1 mortise lock, 3T 

9 mortise locks, IT 
300 Ibs. nails 

3 pairs 4x4 butts 

9 pairs 3'2x3'/2 butts 
if sash locks 

11 sash lifts 

15 pairs cabinet hinges 
18 cabinet pulls 

16 cabinet catches 

| pair 2x2 N.P. hinges 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Plumbing 
Heating 
Electrical 
Painting 
Sheet metal 





American Lumberman House Plan No. 225--Continued 


door 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
dr. frs. 2/8x6/8 1% 
doors 2/8x6/8 1% 2 
sides inside trim 
dr. fr. 2/8x6/8 1% 
door 2/8x6/8 1% 2 
sides inside trim 
dr. fr. 2/6x6/0 1% 5%-in. 
doors 2/6x6/0 1% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
OUTSIDE MILLWORK 
160 lin. ft. tYex6/%2 crown mould, 
cornice 
160 lin, ft. 
100 lin. ft. 


5Y%-in. hall-BR 


5%-in. hall-stor. 
pan. 


BR-clo. 


en~-N——Oeown— 


%x72 frieze, main cornice 

%x7V2 outside base, house 

100 lin. ft. %extY2 W. T. out base, house 

12 lin. ft. %x4/2 crown mould, bay win- 
dow cornice 

2 —— 3/0x2/6 3'/2-in. face, grade door 
00 


8 pes. 34x4 hanging rod, brackets 

70 lin. ft. 7%x4%q ceiling mould LR 

70 lin. ft. %ext% picture mould LR 
bay wdw. seat 6/6x1/6 panel front LR 
mantel shelf 3x8—6/2 LR det 
medicine case, bathroom, det. 
breakfast set, dining alcove, det. 

case 3/4x8/6 12/20 kit. det. 

ease 3/0x8/6 15 kit. det. 

broom case, kit. 

flight stairs, 3/2 ft., 15 risers, main 
flight stairs 3 ft. 5 risers, grade; box 
flight stairs 3-ft. 7 risers, front, mill 
set steps 3'/ ft., 2 risers, garage to grade 
flight stairs 3-ft. 9 risers, hall-BR; box 


INSULATION 
2900 sq. ft. or 140 bags of insulating 


wool in bats 4-in. thick for all outside 
walls and ceiling 


{ beam 3'/2x32—5 grade door hood 

26 lin. ft. %x4'/2 crown mould, front porch 
26 lin. ft. 7x52 frieze, front ent. porch 
1 box col, 4%x4/%2—10 front ent. porch 

1 box col. 4'/2x4/%2—6 front ent. porch 

1 box col. 4/2x4'/2—7 front ent. porch 

| half-eol. 2'/2x4Y¥2—10 front ent. porch 
18 lin. ft. 1%ex7 cap. front ent. porch 

{ sereen sash 4/0x5/6 1% fr. ent. porch 
1 sereen sash 5/0x5/6 1% fr. ent. porch 

| screen door 3/0x7/0 1% fr. ent. porch 


16 pr. 


MISC. MILLWORK 


350 lin. ft. %x5/2 base 
350 lin, ft. %axi¥e base shoe 
. ft. %x3/%2 base plain clo. & stor. 
. ft. ¥%x% base shoe clo. & stor. 
. ft. %4xi2 shelving, closets 
. ft. %4x30 shelving, linen closet 
. ft. %4x3%2 hook strip, clo.-stor. 
20 lin. ft. 1% hanging rod, closets 


{ set laundry tr 
| bathtub, 
{ warm air, heating plant complete 


FINISH HARDWARE 


1 front door lock 

{ grade door lock 

16 inside door locks 

| hasp & staple, coal bin 

3 pr. 4x4 L. P. butts & serews 
3¥ex3V¥e L. P. 
i pr. 6-in. T hinges, coal bin 
{6 rubber tip door bumpers 

7 sash locks; 7 sash lifts 

6 basement; 
22 pr. 3x3 L. 
{1 pr. 2x2 hinges, 13 drawer pulls, cases 
7 cupboard turns. 4 elbows catches, 


PLUMBING & HEATING 


butts & screws 


16 casement sash fasteners 
P. butts & screws 


cases 


; | 42-in. sink 
1 stool; § lavatory 
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prise, had little to say, further than that, 
following in the footsteps of his father, who 
had been known for many years as dean of the 
shingle industry, he hoped that he merited the 
honor conferred on him, 


Guest Speakers Are Heard 


The afternoon session was devoted largely 
to addresses by guest speakers who had trav- 
eled to Seattle at the invitation of the Bureau. 
First of these was J. D. McCarthy, secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, The title of his address was 
“Homes in America.” He forecasted a large 
increase in town and farm building in Illinois 
during 1939, and stated that the trend had 
started upward in October, much to the surprise 
of many of the dealers. 

He stressed the esteem in which the retail- 
ers hold the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. He 
said that for years there was a constant wail 
on the part of retailers because manufacturers 
didn’t do anything to help sell lumber products. 
Now the Bureau is leading in this work. 

He proceeded to tell of a new menace to the 
retail lumber industry, called the “gypsy” lum- 
ber dealer, who was described as a man with a 
truck who goes down to the little mills in the 
South and hauls cheap and inferior lumber 
into the community. 

To offset this, he stated that the dealers back 
in Illinois are going in for grade-marked lum- 
ber, and he complimented the shingle men 
on the fact that they have for many years 
grade-marked their product. 

Mr. McCarthy praised the Merchandising 
Institute that the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association has established to teach 
the dealers increased efficiency in selling. 

Neil Matthews, general manager of the farm 
Journal, discussed the subject of reaching the 
farm market. He had charts to show where 
the consumer’s dollar goes and what different 
industries had spent in advertising to influence 
the consumer toward their particular products 
Mr. Matthews presented a very optimistic view 
of the farm market for coming years, particu- 
larly for building repairs and remodeling. He 


W. C. McMASTER, 


of the McMaster Lumber & Shingle Co., Marysville, 

Wash., is presented with a resolution by the Red 

Cedar Shingle Bureau in honor of his completion of 

50 continuous years as a manufacturer of cedar 

shingles, and for his long standing membership in 
the Bureau 


Amemcanfiimberman 


quoted the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the effect 
that the potential market for roofing on farm 
buildings is the greatest it has ever been. He 
stated that a survey shows that a larger pro- 
portion of farm families have a possible spend- 
ing surplus than is true of city families. 

Another guest speaker was J. E. Mackie, 
construction engineer and Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, with offices in San Francisco. Mr. 
Mackie’s discussion was confined largely to 
building code work and other activities of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

A. H. Landram called the members to their 
feet for a moment of silence in remembrance 
of E. E. Case, Bureau member and one of the 
most prominent shingle manufacturers on the 
Pacific Coast for half a century; and Esker 
Fitzwater, for many years in the field work 
of the Bureau, traveling in the middle West. 

Concluding the meeting, stereopticon views 
which will be used by the field men in 1939, 
were shown the assembled shingle manufac- 
turers. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Jan. 
14, totaled 1,117,726 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 48,149 cars (an increase of 2,592 cars 
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above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 31); grain, 63,380 cars; livestock, 25,971 
cars; coal, 243,290 cars; coke, 14,263 cars; ore, 
16,831 cars; merchandise, 267,771 cars and mis- 
cellaneous, 438,071 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 14 show an increase 
of 43,369 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended Dec. 31. 





Recommends Lower Hawaiian 
Rates, Lower Minima 


San Francisco, CAuirF., Jan. 21.—Examiner 
Robert M. Furniss has recommended to the 
Maritime Commission that it find the Matson 
Line’s contract rates on lumber shipped to the 
Hawaiian Islands, unduly and unreasonably 
prejudicial to lumber shipped under contracts 
and to the shippers. For the past ten years, 
Matson Navigation Co. rate under the contract 
has been $10.50, minimum 500,000 board feet, 
and $12 for quantities less than this. Tariff 
rates are $12, minimum for 500,000 board feet, 
and $13.50 for smaller quantities. Contract 
terms provide that the shipper shall ship all 
lumber to Hawaii by Matson vessels, and shall 
ship not less than 1,500,000 feet of lumber a 
year. Examiner Furniss also recommended the 
Commission find the present minimum unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeds 50,000 feet. 








This wood of beauty and utility is 
on its way to be one of the most 
popular woods of 1939. Strong 
and durable, as well as beautiful, 

it is widely used in both interior and exterior construction. The reliable firms 


HENDERSON LUMBER CO. . 
Tarboro, N. C. 
Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. Specialize in Flooring, 
and finish. Can ship mixed cars 
Pine and Cypress. 
BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
a . Car Liming and Decking. Mills 
in Va. and N. C. 


DeVANE-HALL LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Mfrs. Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and Air Dried Roofers and Dimension. 
EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 


Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. 











listed here can supply you with all 
building items in North Carolina Pine. 


Write to them today. 





JEFFREYS -MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N.C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 


JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 

River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 

Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 











ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, » Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 


W. M. STOREY LUMBER CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Yard and Industrial Lumber, Cut-to-size Crating and 
Box Shooks. 





J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 


ne 





J. R. WOLLETT 
Littleton, N. C. 
Manufacturer Air Dried North Carolina Pime and 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Jan. 31—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 


ee Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 
ee, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 8—Michigan Association of Retail 


Lumber Dealers, Pantlind Hotel and Municipal 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


1-2—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Auditorium, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual convention and merchandising clinic. 


Feb. 7-8—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. 


Dealers’ 
Annual, 


Feb, 8-9—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Lumber Dealers’ Asociation of Western 
yo hc William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Annual. 


Feb. 9-10—Southern Pine Loggers’ meeting for 

North and South Carolina and Virginia, Ma- 

rion, 8S. C 

10—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 

Dealers’ Association, Nashville. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
——, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 
Annual. 


Feb. 16-17—Southern Safety Conference, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss. Annual. 
Feb. 16-17—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual. 
Feb. 16-18—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
Feb. 17-18—National Lumber Trade Conference, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Feb. 20-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 
22—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Columbia 
Athletic Club, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 
Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha. Annual. 
Feb. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 24—Western Pine Association, Palace Hote] 
San Francisco, Calif. Annual. , 

March 2-3—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 

March 9-10—(tentative)—Southern Hardwood Pro. 
ducers (Inc.), Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Annual, 

March 17—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa. 
tion, Orlando. Annual. 


March 22, 23 and 24—Southern Pine Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 26-31—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual convention wil] 
be a cruise to Cuba on S. S. Rotterdam. 


April 10-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Beaumont, Tex. Annual. 

May 25-26—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting and National Forest 
Products Sales Congress. 


June 6-7—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N Annual, 

June 14-16—South Dakota Retail 


Lumbermen’s 
Association, Rapid City, 8S. D. 


Annual. 





Annual Meeting of Southern Pine Is 
Set for March 22-24 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 23—The 24th an- 
nual meeting of subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association will be held in New Orleans 
March 22, 23 and 24, at the Roosevelt Hotel, 

C. Berckes, secretary-manager has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Berckes stated that the coming meeting 
promises to be one of the most important 
held by the Southern pine manufacturers in 
the last decade, because of a number of matters 
of vital concern to the industry which will be 
considered and acted upon at the three-days’ 
sessions. 

Among the subjects to be considered are: 
Progress of the grade-marked lumber pro- 
gram, and plans for its further intensive 
promotion; proposals for changes in the indus- 
try’s official grading rules; ways and means by 
which the pine manufacturers may take full 
advantage of opportunities afforded for enlarged 
business brought about by the projected in- 
crease in building activities throughout the 
country during this year; effects of the Federal 
wage-hour law on the industry and other legis- 
lative and governmental proposals affecting the 
lumbermen; trade promotion for the industry; 
lumber marketing problems under present-day 
conditions, and other matters confronting the 
lumbermen. 

The first day of the meeting, March 22, it 
was stated, will be devoted to sessions of the 
board of directors and various permanent com- 
mittees of the association, and the general 
sessions of subscribers will be held on the fol- 
lowing two days. Several speakers of national 
prominence will address the lumbermen, but the 
complete program as yet has not been definitely 
settled. Annual election of officers of the SPA 
will occur on March 24. 





Southern Pine Loggers of Three 
States Will Meet Feb. 9-10 


New Orteans, LA., Jan. 23.—The third an- 
nual meeting of Southern pine loggers and 
timbermen in the states of North and South 
Carolina and Virginia, will be held at Marion, 
S. C., Feb. 9 and 10, according to announce- 
ment issued today by the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association, under 
whose auspices the loggers’ meeting will be 
held. 

The meeting on Feb. 9 will convene at 2 
p. m., and will be devoted to a general and 
informal round-table discussion of modern 
logging practices and problems, and several 
addresses on subjects dealing with logging and 
forestry matters. On the morning of Feb. 10 
those attending the meeting will be taken on an 
inspection trip of woods operations near Ma- 


rion, where they may observe the methods em- 
ployed by timber owners in logging and meas- 
ures taken for conservation and reproduction of 
forest resources. ; 

All lumber company executives, logging 
superintendents, timbermen, woods operators, 
and others interested in forestry practices are 
invited to attend the meeting and participate in 
the discussions. 





Active Local Association Elects 
Officers and Plans Future 


AttantA, GA., Jan. 19.—Recently at a meet- 
ing of the Atlanta Lumber & Building Supply 
Association, the following officers and directors 
were unanimously re- 
elected: Frank Wilson, 
president; D. B. Thorn- 
ton, vice president; 
W. B. Willingham, Jr., 
treasurer; Fred C. 





FRANK WILSON, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Reelected President 





Hale, secretary. The di- 
rectors are: B. W. 





R. ‘ vy, 
Willingham, Jr., and L. 
Baxter. 

Under the guidance of President Frank Wil- 
son during the past year, the association was 
reorganized, new by-laws and rules adopted, 
and stabilization effected. The membership heart- 
ily endorsed the work done by President Wil- 
son, and refused to let him retire at this time. 
His wish to retire was occasioned by his 
election as vice president of Randall Brothers 
and his subsequent additional duties. 

“The outlook for the coming year for the 
Atlanta Lumber & Building Supply Association 
is indeed brighter,” said Secretary Fred C. Hale, 
“with harmonious relations between dealers, 
stabilization effected and an increasing volume 
of business anticipated for the coming spring.” 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Atlanta Lumber & 
Building Supply Association will present dip- 
lomas of appreciation to those Atlanta organi- 
zations which do most outstanding work for 
civic betterment during 1939, Fred C. Hale, 
secretary of the association, announces. The 
group hopes to focus attention upon organiza- 


tions, charities and public-spirited clubs which 
work for the improvement of the city. The 
association action to award certificates was 
prompted by the response it received from the 
gift of Christmas trees to parties for the needy, 
Mr. Hale said. 


Hemlock and Hardwood Body to 
Study Collective Bargaining 


OsHKOsH, WIs., Jan. 23.—Secretary O. T. 
Swan, of the Northern Hemlock and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, announces a meeting of that 
organization, at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Jan. 31, to be featured by a discussion of col- 
lective bargaining led by Lynn W. Beman, la- 
bor relations counsel, of Chicago, who has had 
over twenty years experience in negotiating la- 
bor agreements. He has handled this work for 
a number of interests, including the National 
Association of Furniture Manufacturers. Fol- 
lowing his talk there will be a question-and- 
answer period. 








Live Subjects to Be Discussed at 
Wisconsin Convention 


MILWAUKEE, W'is., Jan. 25.—When members 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion meet at the forty-ninth annual convention 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium Feb. 14-16, the 
subject of low-cost housing will be discussed 
first-hand by Vincent Tutching, public relations 
director of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association. He will outline the plans of the 
association for the promotion of housing and 
other phases of building affecting lumber deal- 
ers during 1939. Full particulars will be avail- 
able of the program of the National Small 
Homes Demonstration, including details as to 
how local lumber dealers may participate in it. 
Sketches and floor plans of several house de- 
signs worked out by architects in collaboration 
with the National retail and manufacturing lum- 
ber associations will be shown. The past and 
future program of the FHA will also be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Tutching. 

Discussion of financing plans will also in- 
clude a talk by H. P. McDermott, manager of 
the new mortgage loan department of the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., which 
enables members of the State association to 
give one-stop service on home financing and 
building throughout Wisconsin and Upper Mich- 
igan. The insurance company has been ap- 
proved as an FHA mortgagee. 

With the sales training program of the Mer- 
chandising Institute of the National association 
occupying much of the opening session, a prac- 
tical application of ‘tested selling methods will 
be described Wednesday afternoon by Otto 
Lieber, Jr., president of Lieber Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., Neenah and Appleton, Wis., in speak- 
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ing on “Modern Merchandising in the Lumber 
Yard.” 

Other convention speakers will include W. E. 
Difford, managing director, Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, who will tell the story of 
plywod, and Don Critchfield, of the Lumber 
Products-Better Paint Campaign. 





Secretary Announces Changes in 
Two lowa Dealers' Meetings 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Jan. 23.—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is informed by Secretary W. H. 
Badeaux, that the dates for the annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association have been changed from March 3- 
4 to March 2-3. The place of holding the 
meeting remains the same—Chieftain Hotel, 
Council Bluffs. 

Mr. Badeaux also announces that the meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, scheduled to be held Feb. 
93-24 at Burlington, Iowa, has been cancelled. 





Lumber Trade Conference Will 
Meet Feb. 17-18 


Realizing that the lumber industry for many 
years has been divided within itself and needs 
to co-operate through understanding, the re- 
cently organized National Lumber Trade Con- 
ference has planned its next meeting for Feb. 
17 and 18 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, at 
which time it is hoped a more definite program 
may be formulated and the most pertinent prob- 
lems tackled. The conference is composed of 
appointed representatives from the three main 
branches of the industry—manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers. The basic thought behind 
the organization is: 

1. That the inter-group relations of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers are of the 
most vital importance to the industry. 

2. That there is need of bringing together 
leaders and experts within the three groups for 
friendly, serious exploration of their common 
interests and of their points of conflict. 

3. That this procedure ought to contribute 
to a better understanding in each group of the 
interests, the problems and the points of view 
of each of the other groups. 

4. By this means, the eventually workable 
equilibrium which is essential in the industry 
interest may be constructively brought nearer. 





"Border" Dealers of Two States Plan 
for Enjoyable Meeting 


SoutH Benn, Inp., Jan. 23.—The Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its big conven- 
tion on Feb. 22 at the Columbia Athletic Club, 
South Bend, with a new location, a new plan, 
and a new program, according to announce- 
ment of Secretary R. H. Maxon. Here’s the 
setup as outlined by the secretary : 

Due to the fact that our member yards are 
all located along the Indiana-Michigan line, 
at a remote distance from the scenes of the 
State conventions of the two States, only the 
higher executives, as a rule, get an oppor- 
tunity to attend either of the two State con- 
ventions. 

We are, therefore, planning this year to 
have an enlarged program, right in your own 
front yard, where you can bring in your yard 
and office assistants and give them a taste 
of the benefits and pleasures of a real lumber 
convention—and it is on a holiday, too— 
Washington’s birthday—so everyone can get 
away. 

Registration opens at 9:30 a. m. Visit the 
manufacturers’ booths and exhibits, get ac- 
quainted with your neighboring dealers and 
meet old friends until 12 noon, when luncheon 
will be served right in the convention build- 
ing. 

Immediately following luncheon, a very in- 
teresting and instructive program will follow, 
dealing with subjects of vital interest and 
concern to the lumber industry. The after- 
noon session will be strictly business—you 
and your employees will enjoy_and profit by 


it. Adjournment at 4:30, with more visiting 
and sociability until 6 o’clock. 

Then, with the serious business out of the 
way, the real fun will start with a banquet 
at 6 p. m., and an evening program that will 
drive away dull care. 


Bring the ladies. Entertainment will be 
provided for them during our afternoon ses- 
sion, and they are all invited to attend the 
evening banquet. 





Philadelphia Wholesalers Hold 
Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 23.—At the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held Wednesday at Kug- 
lers Cafe, the following officers were elected 
for the coming fiscal year: President, A. B. 
Wright, of Wright Bros.; vice president, Vin- 
cent S. Clymer, also Wright Bros.; treasurer, 
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Mark H. Finley, McFarland Lumber Co.; sec- 
retary, David A. Hyer, C. C. Coolbaugh & 
Sons; directors: Frank Miller, William H. 
Derr Co.; David A. Hyer, C. C. Coolbaugh & 
Sons; Gordon Winagle, A. C. Dutton Corp. 

The principal after-dinner speakers were Sid 
L. Darling, secretary-manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association; John 
H. Long, publisher, New York Lumber Trade 
Journal, and a representative of Philadelphia’s 
fourth annual National Home Show, which will 
be held Feb. 10-18 at the Commercial Museum. 
The Association decided to appropriate $600 
for the use of the Home Show on condition 
that a frame house, with wooden shingles, sash 
and flooring, be exhibited. Firms represented 
in the association are co-operating by supplying 
shingles, siding, window frames, and other con- 
struction items for the erection of this lumber 
house. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


KIRBY BUILDING 





AFRAID OF FEBRUARY 
SUNSHINE? 


The ground-hog—so tradition has it—crawls back 


into retirement if he sees his shadow on February 2nd, 







than that the sunshine on Candlemas morning is a reason 


for burrowing into the ground. 


Stock up now with grade-marked lumber. Insist fur- 


ther that the name KIRBY shows on every piece. 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


“A Wood for Every Purpose”. 


The 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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TWO WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 

Southern Pine 
EER AE ag Se a rena re eM et 
i ig do it a aes wleare aiki ain te ele oles 
California Redwood 
Southern Cypress 
Northern Pine 


Total Softwoods ... 
Hardwoods: 


Southern Hardwoods ......:...........05:. 
Northern Hardwoods .... 


Total Hardwoods ......... 
Total Lumber 


Oak Flooring ........ ‘cand 
I Sen aa n'y, Gisele & Oo eae 


TUnits of Production 


Amemcanfiimberman 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended Jan. 14, covering mills 
whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available 
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Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1939 of 1938 193 of 1938 1939 of 1938 
123 58,187,000 108 49,724,000 96 62,360,000 102 
143 162,490,000 132 147,478,000 115 169,600,000 132 
119 70,168,000 213 114,518,000 123 94'953,000 93 
13 10,781,000 124 11,737,000 125 13,075,000 112 
10 5,581,000 115 4/349,000 155 4955,000 187 
10 498,000 91 3,123,000 115 3,176,000 106 
18 2,263,000 82 2'109,000 172 2'678,000 139 
436 309,968,000 1286 333,038,000 115 350,797,000 113 
+69 7,828,000 88 9,001,000 14 10,553,000 157 
18 6,352,000 73 3,346,000 173 3,005,000 169 
“87 14,180,000 12,347,000 151 13,558,000 160 
505 324,148,000 133 345,385,000 116 364,355,000 114 
65 12,653,000 104 10,537,000 s3 15,930,000 164 
15 1'816,000 125 1,656,000 123 1°796,000 int 





West Coast Review 


{Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.— The 143 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 21, reported: 
Production 185,006,000 
Shipments 172,515,000 6.75% under production 
Orders 195,147,000 5.48% over production 

A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1939 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail . 76,160,000 78,029,000 121,590,000 

Domestic 

cargo.... 71,811,000 91,320,000 159,074,000 
Export 8,916,000 10,170,000 49,267,000 
Local . 15,628,000 Et are es 
172,515,000 195,147,000 329,931,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 


plete for 1938 and 1939 to date, reported as 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 25.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Jan. 21: 


Average weekly number of mills, 131 
Units,} 111 


Total for 

Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 68,517,000 
ACCURL PFOEGUCTION. «2... 660 ccincceee 58,911,000 
eee ee SORE eres 58,034,000 
CUGOTE VOOOEVOE 6.6 ciiccccecccesaeces 68,142,000 


Janua 


Average weekly cut for three weeks: 


1938 64,949,000 follows: Aver. for 2 Number of mills, 138; Units,} 117 
coos hg bee UOC R web ewe ee hese wen 85°915'000 is = at - 3 oe. ongee — : On Jan. 21, 1939 
lett at. a sah tiie aiataiilen siamkekae ' , an. 21, an. 21, an. 22, fe eg eae ae 77,522,000 
ot 5 peelpetveelbecvedsemnnd et tm 1989 1989.’ 1938" Unsold stocks 0220220000000 488,861,000 
A group of 143 mills, whose production ‘tor inaserenee 36258000 78°290'000 84'996-000 *October, 1934, to October, 1937, 
‘ ‘ Sy ipments ,258, 78, a b4, J it i “a, ” 
the two weeks ended Jan. 21 was 185,006,000 Orders 97,573,000 87,330,000 67,750,000 préquetign® °08:000 feet of “8-year average 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 23.—Following is statement for nine groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 14. 


Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OReE., Jan. 21.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 








Softwoods— 5d we or. we eras identical Inland Empire and California mills 
Southern Pine .................. 115 66,877,000 68,462,000 473,996,000 514,314,000 during the two weeks ended Jan. 14: 
ee wy 143 330,313,000 274,521, 950,934, ,315, 
Western Pine ................... 122 207,854,000 135,154,000 1,673,102,000 1,799,494,000 Report of an average of 119 mills: 
California Redwood ............. 13 30,053,000 24,488,000 (304,639,000 (308,862,000 Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
Southern Cypress ...............- 10 6,742,000 4,677,000 198,347,000 184,938,000 Jan.14,1939 Jan. 15, 1938 - 
DEN WOE ceveeivenetececens 10 5,317,000 4,534,000 150,269,000 164,628,000 Production ...... 70,168,000 32,934,000 
Northern Hemlock®* ......... din 11 10,449,000 6,433,000 117,331,000 109,072,000 Shipments ....... 114,518,000 92,879,000 
— 000 4068623000 Orders received... 94,953,000 101,652,000 
Total Softwoods ............ 424 657,605,000 518,270,000 3,868,618,00 068,623, eanet a0 ay conan oi eit 
Southern Hardwoods ........... t71 38,686,000 31,062,000 235,396,000 251,384,000 Jan.14,1939 Jan. 15, 1938 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 16 18.771,000 15,588,000 133,388,000  112,467.000 Unfilled orders ... 207,854,000 135,154,000 
omege : er Gross stocks ..... 1,673,102,000 1,799,494,000 
Total Hardwoods ......... 2°. Orn 57,457,000 46,650,000 368,784, ,851, ill 
Total Lumber ....... OO 500 -71520627000 «564920000 4,237,402,000 4,432.474,000 Report of 122 identical mills: 
———Total for Year————__, 
Flooring— 1939 1938 
i i keiedens seve 15 61,263,000 23,590,000 98,773,000 85,979,000 production ...... _ 70,096,000 32,775,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Fig....... 14 7,477,000 6,077,000 16,441,000 17,823,000 Shipments ....... 115,214,000 94137000 
*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 16 mills; stocks by 17 mills. Units. Orders ........... 96,688,000 103,150,000 









Hardwoods 


When you're needing Pine and Hardwoods, remem- 
ber the name of Peavy. It stands for topmost qual- 
ity in lumber products. Our modern mills, with 
newest type precision machines, are manned by 
experts in up-to-date manufacturing. We can sup- 
ply you with practically everything in the line of 
lumber. Mixed Car Service. Tell us your needs. 
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HARDWOOD SALES: 


Southern Pine-Peavy-Moore Hardwood Sales 
Agency, Texarkana, Texas. 
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MAIN STREET MODERNIZES 


Amemcanfiumberman 


WITH MODERN MATERIALS 


Start now to cultivate the tremendous Main Street market. 
In °38, it spent more than $345,000,000 on moderniza- 
tion and maintenance according to Architectural Forum; 
in ’39, it will invest more than $407,000,000, the Forum 
estimates. 

Building Main Street has been marked by a pronounced 
trend toward new materials with a proven record for in- 
creasing trade. In modern retail stores you now see new 
floor layouts, new methods of lighting; a definite swing 
to greater use of Owens-Illinois Insulux Glass Block. 

Sell the advantages Insulux offers retailers; it is a three- 
fold merchandising material. Smart designs which blend 
with other storefront materials and uses of glass, stop 
street traffic. Generous light-diffusing characteristics which 
transmit anywhere from 41 to 86.5 percent of available 
daylight, make for better display of goods. Third, a real 
help to air conditioning since it retards heat. 

Aechoiten have specified Insulux in more than 50,000 
buildings, many of them designed for retail trade. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Insulux Products Division, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


(Above) — Houston Building and 
Loan Association, Houston,Texas. 
Staub & Frangheim, Architects. 
Financial institutions are quick 
to adopt Insulux for exterior 
beauty and interior daytime light- 
ing. Desks are provided with soft, 
well-diffused light. 


(Right)—Benson and Rixon Store, 
Chicago, Illinois. Alfred S. 
Alschuler, Architect. 


This alert store on State Street, one 
of America’s busiest shopping 
thoroughfares, turns to Insulux 
for aid in lighting and air con- 
ditioning. 


(Right)—Insulux is constantly sub- 
jected to rigid testing and retesting. 
Here you see the hot side of an 
Insulux panel resisting hose stream 
immediately after withdrawal 
from furnace after a standard 
45-minute fire test. 
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The Pine 
Preferred by 
Thousands of 
Dealers and 


Builders 
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The Sallis Lumber Company, with modern 
mills, produces this famous Mississippi 
Shortleaf at its best. It is lumber of beauty, 
strength and durability, with soft, velvety 
texture, easy to work. “Yg@rd and Shed 
Items, Eased-Edge Dimension, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, Casing, 
Base. Shed stock is kiln-dried. Air-dried 
items Lignasan-treated. We invite your 
inquiries. 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 feet. 
1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 


SALL LLIS 55 FESS 








Aha 


LUMBER LUMBER CO. Inc. Tite 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 








Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 











Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards -- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 


© TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
J JAMES W. SEWALL “ 


Consulting Forester 
JAMES W. SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Maine Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontario 















Established 1910 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Heber Springs—Lincoln Cresoting 
Co., of Shreveport, La., reported to be planning 
erection of $100,000 creosoting plant here. 


LOUISIANA, Garyville—W. J. Stebbins, president 
Stebbins Lumber & Salvage Co., announces sale 
of half of Lyons Lumber Co. to DeHass-Eby Lum- 
ber Co., of Sorrento, and that purchasing com- 
pany will remodel and install new machinery, 
powerhouse and boiler. 


MINNESOTA. Bagley—James Wallingford will 
rebuild sawmill lately damaged by fire, installing 
new engine, planer and other machinery. 


MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—Clay Williams, man- 
ager of M. L. Virden Lumber Co., has begun re- 
construction of shed recently burned. 

Gloster—Gloster Lumber Co. installing sawmill 
to replace one recently burned. 

Yazoo City—Work is under way on foundation 
of new McGraw-Curran lumber mill to replace 
one recently burned. T. B. Grantham, contractor. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—City Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) amended charter, changing name to Arkan- 
sas Builders (Inc.). 

Greenwood—Stroud & King succeeded by Stroud 
Lumber Co., A. U. Stroud, prop. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Melvin L. Jones 
has sold his building material business at 5001 
Jefferson Blvd. to Winsby N. Peck. 


COLORADO. Fort Morgan—Burton-Reid Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Reid Willard Lumber Co. 

Fort Morgan—Platte Valley Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by Reid Willard Lumber Co. 


GPRORGIA. Atlanta—Pattillo & L’Engle (Inc.) 
sold to Anderson-McGriff Hardware & Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Algonquin—Diercks Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Rattray Lumber Co., Delwin W. Rat- 
tray, prop. 

Braidwood—Taylor G. Moredock Lumber Co., 
Charles Gubelman, prop 

Cairo—R. J. Witherell Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Cairo Handle Co. 

Eldena—Leroy C. Glessner succeeded by Gless- 
ner Hardware & Lumber Co., Frederick and Har- 
old Glessner, props. 


LOUISIANA, Pineville — Glankler-Harper-Clark 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of pine lumber, suc- 
ceeded by Pineville Lumber Co 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Edwin Guthman & 
Co. (Inc.), manufacturers of radio cabinets, sold 
local plant to Grand Rapids Woodcraft Corpora- 
tion, 801 Monroe Ave., N. 

Grand Rapids—Lumber Market, Portable house 
manufacturer and retail lumber dealer, succeeded 
by F. & W. Lumber Market (Inc.), 4359 Division 
Ave. S. 

Waldron—Waldron Lumber & Supply Co., for- 
merly owned by Homer Cruse & Co., of Hudson, 
has been purchased by Kern Wilson, manager of 
the local business for the past 14 years, and his 
brother, Max E. Wilson, and will be known as 
Wilson Lumber & Supply Co. 


MISSOURI. Blue Springs—Blue Springs Lumber 
& Milling Co., dissolved; planing mill department 
taken over by W. E. Luttrell and lumber depart- 
ment by Guy E. Quinn, and will be continued as 
separate businesses. 

Rockport—Rockport Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeded by E, H. Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Eu- 
gene Dierks, prop. 


NEW YORK. Cortland—Cotton-Hanlon & Keeney 
succeeded by Ray E. Keeney & Son. 


OHIO. Bowerston—Host & Bower succeeded by 
E. W. Bower Co.; retail lumber. 

Dunkirk—Miller & Wykes Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Wykes Bros. 


OKLAHOMA. Ames—Long-Bell 
succeeded by W. B. Flint. 

Tulsa—American Lumber Co. merged with 
Hanna Lumber Co. as Hanna Corporation. 


OREGON. Cottage Grove—Cottage Grove Lum- 
ber Co., sawmill; E. R. Lemley sold interest to 
George Jacobson, who is now sole owner. 

Moro—Farmers Elevator & Supply Co. succeeded 
by A. C. Thompson; retail lumber. 


TENNESSEE. LaFollette—LaFollette Hardware 


Co. succeeded by LaFollette Hardware & Lumber 
aa. W. Hollingsworth and Dewey H. Hunter, 


Lumber Co. 


PM aryeville—John Potter Lumber Co. succeeded 
.. DeFoe Lumber Co.; saw and planing 
m 

Memphis—Golf Shaft & Block Co. succeeded by 
Cc. F. Work & Sons (Inc.). 

Rogersville—Charley Linkons, sawmill operator, 
succeeded by Lucian Linkons. 


TEXAS. Bastrop—Lone Star Cedar Co. succeeded 
by United States Cedar Corp. 

Beaumont—Clyde Oldham, retail lumber dealer, 
succeeded by Beaumont Retail Lumber Yard, 
Darius Oldham, prop. 

Brenham—H. A. Wood Lumber Yard succeeded 
by Woodson Lumber Co. 

LaGrange—Lone Star Cedar Co. 
United States Cedar Corp. 


WASHINGTON. Naches—Nile Creek Lumber Co., 
succeeded by Nile Creek Mil], E. C. Orr, prop.; 
mfrs. shook and lumber. 

Raymond—Harbor Veneer Co. properties pur- 
chased by Pacific States Box & Basket Co. and 


succeeded by 


name changed to Harbor Veneer Plant, J. H. Rich- 


ardson, local megr.; plant being repaired and 
altered to expand capacity. ; 
WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Melia Lumber Co, 


succeeded by Anderson Lumber Co. 
Two Rivers—F. Eggers Veneer Seating Co. 
changed name to F. Eggers Plywood & Veneer Co, 
CANADA. Saskatchewan. Assiniboia+—McIntosh 
Lumber (Ltd.), retailer, succeeded by Beaver Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.). 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA, Fresno—Marvin A. Downing and 
Bruce W. Wilkins, of this city, have formed the 
D. & W. Lumber Co. 

Fresno—Sahara Roof & Siding Co. opened yard 
at 719 G, Street under management of D. T, 


er. 

Giendora—Foothill Lumber Co. established yard 
at Vermont and Ada under management of Stuart 
A. Coulter, 

Long Beach—Trio Floor Co. started in business 
at 240 W. 67th Way; Beverly E. Jones, James 
Emmons and Fred A. Homerkamp, owners. 

Los Angeles—The Reel Lumber Service started 
in business with office and warehouse at 1249 
BE. 63d st., E. G. Real, owner. 

Los Angeles—The Central Building Material 
Yard engaged in business at 3400 S,. Central Ave., 
under management of Harry H. Kennedy. 

Los Angeles—Exposition Lumber Co., 4831 Ex- 
position Blvd., formed by Harry M. and J. B. T. 
Mann. 

Los Angeles—John Charles Dallavo has _ ob- 
tained certificate to conduct business under firm 
name of Long-Dahl Lumber Co., 3250 San Fer- 
nando Road. 

Los Angeles—Spence F. Wread opening  busi- 
ness at 3821 W. Jefferson Blvd., under name of 
Wread Overhead Door Co. 

Los Angeles—Deane C. Severence obtained cer- 
tificate to conduct business under firm name of 
California Plastic Moulding Co., 1702 E. 63d st. 

Los Angeles, West Hollywood station—Rand 
Schiettecatte obtained certificate to conduct busi- 
ness under firm name of West Hollywood Roofing 
Co., 3230 Cattaraugus St. 

San Francisco—McGavic Lumber Co. opening of- 
fices at 582 Market St. to conduct wholesale lum- 
ber business in charge of F. O. McGavic and Owen 
Cc. Landrith. 

Shasta—Lee Griener, 
opening retail lumber 
(Shasta P, O.) 

CONNECTICUT. MHartford—Tangren & Carlson 
(Inc.) recently. began retail lumber business at 
540 New Park Ave 

ILLINOIS. MHutsonville—Perry Graves, of Rob- 
inson Lumber & Coal Co., Robinson, IIl., has 
opened a lumber yard here, 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Porter-Hadley Co. 
opening at 55 Cottage Grove Ave. S.W.; Harold A. 
Hadley and Donald J. Porter owners; wholesale 
building material and millwork business. 

Holly—Holly Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.) open- 
ing under management of Maurice Hadley. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—Midtown Lumber & 
Supply Co. recently began. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—R. E. Anderson 
and son, and Mrs. M. B. Anderson have formed a 
company to operate a retail store and warehouse 
at 108 S. Harvard. Structure will be remodeled 
to include new office and display room, 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—O, F. Phillips will open 
a branch of the V. S. Cook Lumber Co., of Okla- 
homa City. 

Tonkawa—Russe]l Lamb opening lumber yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Titusville — Davison-Fogle 
Lumber Co., of Corry Pa., installing lumber manu- 
facturing and millwork plant in Howard & Beaver 
Bldg., C. W. Davison in charge, 

Weatherly—Consolidated Lumber Co., 
ton, will locate in Weatherly. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Malinowski Logging 
Co., recently incorporated by Ed Malinowski, 
Grays Harbor logging operator, has started opera- 
tions on the Newakah River near here. 

Longview—C. A. Taylor & Sons formed by McA. 


formerly of Eugene, Ore., 
yard at Shasta Dam 


of Scran- 


and N. E. Taylor to engage in logging business. 
J 
Incorporations 
FLORIDA, Felda—Felda Lumber Co. (Inc.); 50 


no par shares; T. W. Conley et al 
Melbourte—Guerin Lumber Co. 
H. Guerrin et al. 

INDIANA. Martinsville—Schnaiter Lumber Co.; 
$30,000; C. F. Russell and W. F. Schnaiter, 

Indianapolis—Churchman- Smuck Materials 
Corp.; 1000 no par shares; to manufacture build- 
ing and construction materials; Walter C. Smuck, 
i7- Bh os ea resident agent. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— Australasia Veneer 
Co. ; $70, 000; Eugene A. Neely. 

St. Matthews—St. Matthews. Lumber & Mfg. Co.; 
$10,000; John Schaefer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. East Boston—Arrow Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), 921 Saratoga St.; 100 no par com- 
mon; John W. Wandell, pres. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury—Goodman Lum- 
ber Co, (Inc.); $100,000; E. A. Goodman. 

OHIO. Middletown—Denny Lumber Co.; Mark 
E., Jesse L. and George E. Denny. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawhuska—Benson Bros. Lumber 
Co.; $100,000; H. B, Benson. 

OREGON. Eugene—R. C. Newbury Co.; at 000; 
te engage in woodworking business; R. ew- 
erry. 


(nc.); $25,000: 
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a Portland—Fir-Tex Sales Corp., $5,000; E. J. 
Streight et al. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Summerville — Carolina 
Logging Co.; $1,000; logging, timber and forest 
products business; Geo. Cooley, pres. 
VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—A. P. Montague (Inc.); 
$15,000; to deal in contractors’ and builders’ sup- 
plies; B. C, Baldwin, Jr., 309 Law Bldg. 
ens Richmond—Lipscomb Lumber Corp.; $100,000; 
Ric w. E. Jennings, pres. 
a WASHINGTON, Kalama—Blue Ribbon Shingle 
= Co.; $60,000; J. S, Killeen et al. 
Kelso—Timberline (Inc.); lumber; capital $50,- 
er Co, 000; P. J. Landry et al. 
Seattle—Totem Lumber Co. (Inc.); $3,200; D. C. 
& Co, Bedford et al. 
eer Co, Seattle—Trester-Newberg Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
‘Intosh $25,000; Orville G. Trester et al. 
* Lum- WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Flanner Co., incor- 
porated; $10,000 pref.; 200 shares, com., to deal 
in logs, lumber and wood products; F. Flanner 
et iellen—Mellen Veneer Co.; $20,000; W. J. 
ng and Giese, Park Falls. 
ed the CANADA, British Columbia. New Westminster 
4 yard —Viking Timber Co. (Ltd.); offices 304 Westmins- 
DT. ter Trust Bldg. 
8 sone Casualties 
niet: ANSAS Augusta—Long-Bell Lumber Co., loss 
K . Augusta— - * 
usiness by fire, $50,000. 
James TEXAS. Beaumont—Roy Jones Lumber Co., loss A c c e P T E D 8 Y 
| by fire, $8,500; 4 trucks and tractor damaged. 
-—" Partly covered by insurance & te A 
49 Jacksonville—W. E. Pierce Lumber Co. yard, a 
: short distance from city; dry kiln and contents e é& *@ 
a destroyed by fire. 
NADA, Ontario. St. Catharines—Davis Lum- . . 
1 Ex. vr tae pianing mil damaged by fire to extent The enduring beauty and protective 
B. T. of $5,000, qualities of Hammond Redwood “Har- 
borside” enhance property values. Fur- 
Ss ob- 
r firm ther value is added by F.H. A. accept- 
Pan. 7 ° 
de Flooring Manufacturer Adds ae See ee ee ee 
usi- e je 
ns Extensive Wholesale 
d cer- D 
rt nage The § Value Pl d Sidi 
i P e Super-Value Plywood Siding 
Gans Bay Crry, Micu., Jan. 23.—The Kneeland- 
es lg ee , — of a All the beauty of Redwood and its remarkable durability, plus 
- “st BETTER” maple, beech, birch and Michigan h a 6 . £S i dnesd...deials ‘Med d 
. lum- oak flooring, recently created a wholesale sup- the scientl c construction or super Fiarbord——that s hNedwoo 
Owen ply department to supplement its flooring dis- Harborside, an exclusive Hammond product. Stock sizes as 
Ore., tribution to dealers in an area including the wide as 23”, in 96” lengths. The architectural possibilities are 
Dam eastern half of the lower peninsula of Michigan limited 
siiniaii and the territory north of an east and west repeated : 
83 at line through Flint and Port Huron, Michigan. Here is a product of character and notably high quality with a 
Rob- eae pe Magers , 7 we low installed cost, due to extreme labor economies. And when 
as dealers in the territories mentioned. James E. Redwood Harborside has been installed, it is permanent— 
y Co. Dewey, who is well known to the retail lumber unaffected by time and exposure; weather-proof, swell-proof, 
7 2 dealers in this area, is in charge of sales. W. E. warp-proof, 
Sims, who has ‘:een superintendent of the com- “ Te — fi 
open- pany’s plant siace its erection in 1914, is in Hammond Redwood ‘Harborside _ presents a brand new profit 
= charge of the warehouse and delivery service. line for lumber merchants. Descriptive literature and data re- 
_ Pierson ‘neeland, president, feels that there garding stock sizes will be sent from our nearest office. 
lerson is a definite place for his company in the whole- 
oe sale distribution field and that its well-rounded ss 
odeled stocks and delivery facilities assure real serv- opt AMMO EDWOOD 
ice to the dealer. In operating a wholesale sup- 
Ola. ply department, in addition to its flooring, the 
company wholesales the following lines: Curtis 
i. pleag oe . ©. S Sweeete and Wood Conver- 
th sion insulation products; Pacific Mutual Door 
Seaver Company’s fir doors and plywood; Barber Com- HAMMOND LUMBER Cco., INC. 
cine pany roofing ; lumber and finish, as well as mis- Pure Oil Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 370 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
cellaneous items, such as cedar closet lining, R. A. Long Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 810 Carondelet Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Li = etc. WHEELER & DUSENBURY ENDEAVOR, PA. 
OWS. . . 
: There will be a customer’s room at Bay Cit 
pera y y 
for the use of dealers who wish to show con- 
McA. 4 
tractors, home owners or builders any of the ; : : : ° 
ess. ’ 
- various’ lines, One room, for example, will in and IRONBOUND mastic flooring both in North Carolina Operators 
have Curtis kitchen cabinets, which can be re- “Tf It’s Flooring We Make It,” exemplifies ee A ctive 
dE 50 arranged so as to show exactly how different : : ‘ : ‘Il 
kitch ° : service rendered, and this type of service wi > 
5,000: itchens appear. There will also be working he extended further through the new wholesale Sauispury, N. C., Jan. 23—The Castle 
models of casement windows, a display of the department, to the retailers in the area covered. Hayne Land & Lumber Co. has announced its 
r Co.; application of wallboards in different colors lease of the plant along with the purchase of 
we sor —, ~ P nergy of ~~ in the the stock of the Seaside Realty Company (Inc.) 
puild- walls, and eight different types of Flooring. and J. N. Bryant, of Wilmington. Owners o 
muck, The Kneeland-Bigelow Company has been in Company Announces New the business are Thomas R. and Louis B. Orrell, 
enter business since 1901, and the family of its pres- Processing Plant who own and control a large acreage of timber 
ident, Pierson Kneeland, operated sawmills in ; ., in this section. The plant has a capacity of 
. Co.; Michigan and Wisconsin previous to that time. Decatur, ILt., Jan. 23.—-Archer-Daniels-Mid- about 25,000 feet per day. The firm deals in 
— es During the past several years, since the com- land Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., producers of rough and dressed band sawn North Carolina 
com- pletion of the company’s logging operations in Pol-Mer-Ik kettle-cooked linseed oil, recently pine, cypress lumber and mouldings. 
lower Michigan, the flooring plant has been announced that a 5,000,000-bushel grain ele- The F. B. Creech Lumber Co. of Sumter, 
Lum- operated at Bay City, manufacturing all types  vator, headhouse, and soy bean processing plant S.C. has commenced logging operations on a 
Mark of standard nail strip tongued and grooved will be located here. It is expected that the  3,000-acre tract situated in Berkely County and 
flooring. The company has the latest patterns elevator will be ready by July 1, in time to a part of the Francis Marion National Forest. 
amber of millwork including scratch back pattern and handle wheat and oat crops. Soy bean process- According to information given out by the U. S. 
enen: the nail groove, the latter having been a regular ing plants are operated by the company at Forest Service, the timber sale covers 4,500,000 
New- feature for twenty years. It also manufactures Milwaukee, Chicago, Toledo and Buffalo, as feet of pine, for which payment will be made 
bowling alley and bed stock, squash court floor- well as at Minneapolis. at the rate of $8.55 per thousand. 


















Send Your Orders to 


Pine of 
fonry- Weta m-0.4-m Proved 


Yop aera aly l:]iimaemmm superiority 








Klamath 
Ponderosa 








Famed for fine quality and soft, even texture 
this better Pine from the Klamath region is 
more and more demanded by buyers who 


seek superior value. We can promptly sup- 
ply your needs in SELECTS and COMMON, 
S48, PATTERNS or ROUGH, SHOP and BOX. 
Drop us a line today and let us quote on 
your requirements. 


CRATER LAKE 


BOX & LUMBER CO. 
Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 








GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 
(PINUS 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'strosus) 


for nearly 100 years. Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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Modern Fireplace Has Utility 


and Beauty 


Active specialties for dealers are very impor- 
tant parts of their businesses—particularly so 
when the specialties become increasingly popu- 
lar and carry deserved profit. Such is the case 
of the Heatilator, a speciaity which has an 
added attraction as a selling point for the liv- 
ing room itself, in addition to its intended use 
as a modern fireplace, circulating heat to all 
parts of the room, and insuring correct design 
around which any type of fireplace may be built. 

The Heatilator is a double-walled form ex- 
tending from the floor to the chimney flue. It 
forms the back and sides of a correctly propor- 
tioned firebox and includes damper, down-draft 
shelf and smoke dome. It is not an addition to 
the fireplace but a built-in part of it. It is 





Demonstration home, built by Smith Lumber Co., 

Rutland, Vt., featuring a Heatilator. 2500 visited 

this J-M triple-insulated home which also showed 

Curtis woodwork, Bruce flooring, Pittsburgh paints 
and Sunbeam air conditioning 


readily usuable in old fireplaces by simply re- 
building around the Heatilator. The old chim- 
ney and flue determine the size of the unit. 
For northern homes a Heatilator fireplace is 
best appreciated on cool days in the spring and 
fall when furnace heat is extravagant. By 
extending the zone of comfort from the open 
fire, the trouble and expense of running the 
central heating plant can be avoided for a 
month or more, and the unit can also help the 
furnace heat the house during severe weather. 
In southern homes the units is sufficient to pro- 
vide comfort during the cooler seasons. In 
camps, cottages and cabins it is practically a 
necessity, and for basement recreation rooms 





Heatilator = 
fireplace in a “wood set- 
ting." The cold air ducts | 
may be seen in the lower ~ 
corners and the hot air | 
grilles above the mantel. 
The Heatilator circulates 
heat to all parts of the 
room and is a definite aid S#taase 
in fuel saving. Note how 
the Heatilator insures cor- ; 
rect design — a form 
around which any style of 

fireplace may be built 


An _inviting 





--Plus Profit 


it solves the heating problem—quickly and 
eliminates unsightly pipes or radiators. 

The only exposed parts of the Heatilator 
are the grilles for air passage and the firebox. 
The firebox is practically out of vision and 
the grilles may be selected to match the mantel 
design or may be located out of sight in the 
ends of the fireplace. Approximately half the 
cost of the unit is offset by the saving in ma- 
terials and labor. Rock wool insulation is 
furnished to keep the heat out of the masonry 
and mantel. 

The unit, sold by retail lumber and building 
material dealers instead of heating dealers, is 
installed by mason contractors instead of heat- 
ing contractors. Inasmuch as it offers standard 
fireplace construction and design, the unit is 
helping to regain attention and regard for the 
fireplace. The old style fireplaces, at least 
50 percent of which smoked, started fad- 
ing out of the picture with the advent of “mod- 
ern” fireplaces. By writing to the Heatilator 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., any dealer may secure, 
without obligation, a descriptive folder. on the 
operation of the unit and an outline of direc- 
tions for its installation in new and old con- 
struction. 

The Smith Lumber Co., Rutland, Vt., stocks 
Heatilators and sells them in about half of its 
new construction jobs. In an accompanying 
picture may be seen a demonstration home built 
by this company. It featured the Heatilator. 
The Holden & Martin Lumber Co., Brattle- 
boro, Vt., finds that one job sells another, and 
as the company is sold on the unit itself, stock- 
ing three to eight and displaying them, there 
is no difficulty in making sales. 

The Belleville Lumber & Supply Co., South 
Bend, Ind., has one man who specializes in 
selling the units and sold 26 during 1938. 
Heatilators go in at least 25 percent of the 
new homes sold by the company. More than 60 
percent of the new homes for which material 
was furnished by the Bragg Lumber Corp., 
Bellow Falls, Vt., were equipped with Heatila- 
tors in 1938. This company sells many camp 
and cottage jobs from its display at an annual 
sportsman’s show—a real life-size fireplace. 

N. T. Fox Co., Portland, Me., sells Heatila- 
tors for 75 percent of the new homes and feels 
that no home is complete without one. The 
units are shown in the company’s showroom 
and thirty to forty are sold each year. The 
Concord Lumber Co., Concord, N. H., finds the 
summer cottage field a good one and sells thirty- 
five to forty units each year. 
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Yy | HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Re-organization of Hoo-Hoo 
Completed with Selection 


ly and of New Officers E S 5 C O , , 
ilies Headed by Harry Kendall, the reorganiza- IS the most economical 


i ittee of the International Concaten- 

firebox tion comm ? 
atic ated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has completed a six- 

pote. year job of discharging all old obligations and kind of lumber. 

in a reviving the Order. About 600 members of the 

ralf the old organization have paid dues and assess- 


ments continuously, and There are several species of 














Lumber is the most economical 
building material. 














bs i the present membership 
ceed oo. standing rn t & Ss C Oo L b T 

. it is expected that 
uilding many old ssdlihants will um er--a good. 
lers, is apply for re-instate- 
f heat- ° 
athens ESSCO Southern Pine ESSCO Hardwoods 
unit is ° 
gh GEORGE W. ESSCO Klamath Soft Pine 

as DULANY, JR., “ 

Pace Clinton, Towa ESSCO Oak Flooring ESSCO West Coast Woods 
atilator ae te tae Gatvares 
secure, 
on the 
direc- 
7 ment, and that there 
stocks will be new members 
of its from among the younger 
anying generation of lumber- 





i ._ Elligibili 
State membership i con- FXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs CO. 
Cee Cee ESET [a ERT Se Te 






































srattle- fined to those engaged in activities which have 
r, and forest products as their base product. Officers 
stock- and employees of lumber associations, and the 1111 oe A. Long Building KAN SAS CITY MO 
there lumber trade press are also eligible to member- " 3 3 ° 
ship. The Order will confine itself to good fel- 
South lowship and social activities. It will not initiate 
zes in programs, plans, projects, etc.—except possibly 
1938. local club activities—but will boost and spread NEW XORK STATE HARD MAPLE 
of the constructive programs initiated by the estab- Adirondack Birch 
han 60 lished lumber associations. ao not — o~ i tome ew any 
aterial r aie re-organization — Bo a making good sized, cuts | of both woods t this (winter 
Corp.. structed to appoint a new supreme Nine, an ve ample ~ > any 
a ' accordingly selected one member from each of — ny waren eae Sv one 
camp the nine jurisdictions, as follows: Pe 
annual George W. Dulany, Jr., Snark of the Uni- 7, 
lace. verse; George W. Duffy, Senior Hoo-Hoo; md 
eatila- Donald S. Montgomery, Junior Hoo-Hoo; S 
1 feels Henry M. Wiegand, Scrivenoter ; Martin J. Mc- = 
The — B anonory Mone * Carlton, . - OD . 
wroom WOCK ; ennett udson, ustocatian ; : » 
The Woodson, Arcanoper; Charles E. Marsh, Gur- a ESSA , NY. 
ds the don. 
hirty- Principal changes in the amended by-laws in- SPECIAL ITEMS 










Two cars 4/4 Com, & Sel. Appalachian Red Oak, 8” 
& wdr., 12’ & longer; two cars 4/4 and two cars 6/4, 
same; three cars 4/4 and two cars 6/4 No. 1 Com. & 
Btr. S. W. Chestnut. 


clude election of president, vice president and 
treasurer by the Supreme Nine from members 
outside their group, and defining eligibility to 
permit enrollment of members from firms manu- 
facturing building boards and insulation from 
raw forest products. For the balance of the 
year, corporation officers are: Samuel L. Boyd, 


President; Ted T. Jones, Vice President; . 
Thomas M. Partridge, Treasurer; William M. YEINEST 


Wattson, secretary. i? 4 , | b. ; > RESIDENCE 


Hoo-Hoo Members Show Movies Bradley-Miller Frames 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 23.—Movies which 


they had taken on trips were shown by _mem- h Th d f F « d 
vd eto Go xe ec owes’ | have Thousands of Friends 


eye da Waskinaion "Wonbuartiong oe a What a satisfaction it is to handle frames like these! Frames 








3 Ws 221c\-Mitter 


Vs 


Mixed Car 





G : that you KNOW will FIT and LAST and SATISFY. Frames that Shipments 
oe FY Bike py ae lly eng ng ors are weather-tight and wear-resisting. Frames of Genuine White A Teen 
Wie. d, Washington wholesaler; , William Pine, of modern design and precision manufacture, they do not 4 
Leechman of Johnson & Wimsatt Inc. all of warp, swell or split. They win trade for the dealer who sells an 
Washington, and D. C. MacLea of the MacLea them. We also make Ponderosa Pine Frames of same manu- High- 
Lumber Co., Baltimore. facture and grade as the Genuine White Pine. Your inquiries Quality 
Mr. Wiegand, who was elected a member of and orders will have our prompt attention. ae te 


the. Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, told of the an- 


nual convention in Minneapolis, and gave an ume e we BRADLEY MILLER & CO, a 


encouraging account of the outlook for the fu- =——— | 
ture of the revived organization. SeESBAY CITY MICHIGAN. 
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: No Wonder 


Long Leaf 
Lumber is 


held in high 


esteem 


Wier Long Leaf Yellow Pine has 
the toughness, strength and dur- 
ability that good construction de- 
{ mands. Cut from choicest timber, 























expertly manufactured in modern 
mills, there's dependable quality 
in every fiber of the wood. We 
can promptly supply your Long 
Leaf needs. 


|| _ 


Apimat 
| Yellow Pine. 


WIER LONG LEAF | 
LUMBER CO. 


LA 
| Wiergate, Texas Houston, Texas | 
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Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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New Catalog Shows Complete Roof- 
ing and Insulation Line 


The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently issued a 24-page illustrated color 
booklet, “Roofing by Carey,” dealing with the 
company’s asbestos and asphalt shingles, pre- 
pared roofing, home insulation and roof paints. 
A simplified listing on the inside cover page 
of the booklet details the company’s products 


ROUEN 


(AY 





and gives the individual shapes, names and sizes, 
as well as telling the page where a complete 
description and illustration may be found in 
the booklet. The booklet, samples of the prod- 
ucts, descriptive literature and more complete 
information may be had without obligation by 
writing to the company. 


Ready-Mixed Paints Offer Profit- 
Making Opportunities 


The R. F. Johnston Paint Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, offers two of its products, Surety Bond 
House Paint and Exterior White Primer, as 
two of the company’s ready mixed paints which 
offer sales building and profit making opportuni- 
ties for dealers. Styled as a “Adia-Thermatic” 
Surety Bond Paint, according to the manufac- 
turer, it does not settle in the can, brushes on 
easily, has unusual hiding power, and dries with 
a smooth luster. The exterior white primer is 
said to provide a positive bond between paint 
and wunder-surface, counter acting checking, 
scaling, and peeling. Through the use.of con- 
trolled penetration and balanced pigmentation, 
satisfactory adhesion and hiding power result. 
Dealers interested in securing a Johnston fran- 
chise should address their requests to the com- 
pany. There is no obligation. 


Issues Descriptive Folders 


on Two Western Woods 


“Facts About White Fir” and “Facts About 
Engelmann Spruce” are the titles of two new 
descriptive folders, which have just been pub- 
lished by the Western Pine Association and 
are now being distributed. These four-page, 
illustrated publications are similar to the gen- 
eral facts folders on Idaho white pine, Pon- 
derosa pine and sugar pine which were issued 
by the association previously. With the addi- 
tion of the two new folders, the complete series 
now furnishes a very good, brief description 
of the three western pines and two important 
associated species. Concise information is 
given on white fir and Engelmann spruce. It 
deals with the location of their respective timber 
stands, total timber supply and annual produc- 
tion, botanical classification, physical properties, 
and their uses in general construction and by 
industry. Lumber dealers and their salesmen, 
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Here’s What's New 


builders and industrial users will find these 
fact folders especially valuable for quick refer- 
ence. They are convenient for filing, being 
84 by 11 inches in size. Single copies of either 
or both of these publications can be secured 
without charge simply by sending a request to 
the Western Pine Association, 510 Yeon Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 





Association Offers Free Data on 
Dri-Bilt Construction 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Ta- 
coma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash., is now offering 
free data on DRI-BILT Douglas fir plywood 
house construction. Plans, now available from 
State retail lumber association secretaries on 
DRI-BILT construction, utilize Plyscord for 
sub-floors and sheething, Plyform for con- 
crete floors and sub-floors, Plywall for walls 
and ceiling, Plypanel for case work and fine 
paneling and Ext.-D.F.P.A. for siding and out- 
side use. The DRI-BILT method used all or 
in part is ideal for low-cost housing and larger 
homes, according to the association. Using the 
standardized panels, the builder does less cutting 
and fitting. FHA has accepted Douglas Fir 
plywood for home construction and its use 
approved in Uniform Building Code. 


Spiral Screw Nail Forms Part of 
Combination Paper Weight 


The W. H. Maze Co., Peru, Ill., manufac- 
turer of rustproof “Zinclad” shingle and roof- 
ing nails, has arranged for a number of unique 
paper weights demonstrating the use of the 
company’s new spiral roll roofing nail. The 
nail is patented, and according to the manufac- 
turer, has already been adopted by seven roof- 
ing manufacturers who pack the spiral nails 
in their upper grade roofings. The paper weight 


> me < 


WELAB soe 
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has a section of Certain-teed roll roofing on the 
top through which one of the nails has been 
driven. The weight contains the message, “Ex- 
tra Protection With Zinclad Screw Nails.” 
Dealers wishing to obtain one should write to 
the Maze company. There is no obligation. 


Issues Booklet on Red Cedar Shingles 
and Grading Rules 


The Pacific Coast Shingle Inspection Bureau 
(Inc.), 767 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash., has 
just issued a 32-page illustrated booklet telling 
the story of P.C.S.I.B. Certified red cedar 
shingles. The booklet also contains the bu- 
reau’s grading rules, summary of sizes, methods 
of application, color treatment, and a sample 
inspection report, showing the exhaustive check 
made on all products of member manufacturers. 
Dealers may obtain a copy of the booklet free 
on request to the bureau. 


Catalog Shows Tractors, Diesel 
Engines and Road Machines 

A composite catalog, covering the entire 
“Caterpillar” line, has been issued for 1939 
by Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Illus- 
trated profusely with model photographs and 
cut aways to show mechanical features, the 
booklet gives brief specifications and operating 


See ea 
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data about every product built by the company. 
Track-type tractors, auto patrols, blade grad- 
ers, elevating graders, terracers, diesel indus- 
trial engines, diesel marine engines and diesel 
electric generator sets are all included. The 
catalog is divided into three sections, the first 
dealing with tractors; the second, road ma- 
chines; and the third, diesel engines. Copies 
of the book may be obtained, free of charge, 
by writing the company. 


Develops New "Self Starter for 
Overhead Garage Doors 


The Frantz Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill., has an- 
nounced the development of a simple lever and 
spring member for its “Over-the-Top” garage 
which features 


door equipment “automatic 





opening” at no increase in cost to the dealer 
or consumer. Usually, according to the manu- 
facturer, to accomplish automatic opening of 
the overhead type garage doors has required 
complicated and costly devices. To open a door, 
on which the Frantz equipment is installed, it 
is necessary only to loose the latch....the door 
starts, rises and stops without help from hands. 
A leaflet fully illustrating and describing this 
feature is now available without obligation from 
the manufacturer. 


Motor-Powered Log Saw Gaining in 
Favor 


For the past several years loggers and lum- 
bermen have discussed possibilities of applying 
power to falling and bucking in the woods. 
Some headway has been made and power saws 
for this. purpose have been used successfully 
in some localities. The latest developments in 
the Pacific Northwest along this line have been 
brought about through the co-operation of the 
British Columbia Loggers Association and the 
manufacturers of the Stihl Power Saw. This 
equipment is patented and produced in Germany 
with the distribution in Canada and the United 
States by D. J. Smith Equipment Co. Ltd. 
Vancouver, British Columbia. During the past 
year records of these power saws in operation 





in larger Douglas Fir timber is such that many 
loggers believe the answer to the question of 
power falling and bucking has been solved. 
Most extensive operator of these machines dur- 
ing the past year has been Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch, Ltd., and this company’s officials speak 
very highly of the achievement of this equip- 
ment. The so called Vancouver type machine 
is a chain saw powered by a one cylinder, two 
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witH TEMLOK DE 


the interior | 


INSULATES 
DECORATES |) 


T’s easier to sell jobs when 
you offer customers the ex- 
tra advantages of Armstrong’s 
Temlok De Luxe—the fac- 


tory-colored insulating inte- 





Tus Cuurcn CEILinG 1s decorated and insulated with 
Temlok De Luxe Cream Planks. It absorbs sound, too, 
for better acoustics. St. Gregory’s Catholic Church, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Architects, Baker and Ott. This 
Temlok was supplied by the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 













rior finish! For you are really 
selling three materials in one: 
Efficient insulation, a beautiful and 
colorful interior finish, and a noise-quiet- 
ing treatment at the same time! 

Temlok De Luxe comes in six pleasing 
colors—ash, coral, cream, green, walnut, 
and white. They make it easy to plan 
beautiful interiors for any type of build- 
ing. In addition, Temlok’s smooth sur- 
face remains clean longer than plaster 
and is readily cleaned when necessary. 

Sell Temlok De Luxe for homes and 
public buildings of all kinds. Tell cus- 
tomers how it reduces fuel bills in winter, 
gives greater comfort in summer. Let 
them know that it absorbs sound, too—a 
factor of growing importance for schools, 
churches, theatres, auditoriums, and 
many other types of public buildings. 

“ 


Get the full details of Armstrong’s 
Temlok De Luxe and how it can help 


you to build profitable new busi- A 


ness. For booklet and samples 
mail the coupon below today! 





r 


ARMSTRONG CorK CoMPANY 
Building Materials Division 
987 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete in- 
formation about Temlok De 
Luxe Interior Finishes. 
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Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 


LATH TEMSEAL SHEATHING 
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cycle, 7% H. P. motor, with low tension mag- 
neto, and air cooled. The cutter bar length most 
commonly used in the Douglas Fir timber is 60 
inches. Loggers who have installed these ma- 
chinés state that production per man has been 
doubled as compared with the manual falling 
and bucking methods. The costs have been 
very materially lowered. Other types and sizes 
more adaptable for smaller timber are also sup- 
plied. D. J. Smith Equipment Co., Ltd., of 
Vancouver is now in a position to distribute 
these machines to points im Canada and the 
United States. The company desires to contact 
distributors for various sections of the United 


States which have not already been contracted 
for. 





Association Plans and 
Activities 
(Continued from Page 55) 


B. C. Loggers Elect Officers 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 21—C. Dewey An- 
derson, vice president and general manager Sal- 
mon River Logging Co. (Ltd.), has been 
elected president of the British Columbia Log- 
gers’ Association. He succeeds Russell Rich- 
ardson. George W. O’Brien, president "OBrien 
Logging Co. (Ltd.), has been elected vice presi- 
dent, W. J. Van Dusen is a newcomer to the 
executive, and is vice president of the Alberni 
Pacific Lumber Co. (Ltd.). Other members of 


Amemcanfiimberman 


the directorate are S. G. Smith, P. A. Wilson, 
R. L. Cobb, N. A. English, Robert McKee, 
George Moore, Fred B Brown, E. P. Burhcett 
and George Millburn. 





Southern California Lumber 
Wholesalers Name Officers 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 21.—A. W. Smith, 
MacDonald & Harrington (Ltd.), was elected 
president of the Southern California Wholesale 
Lumber Association at recent annual meeting 
held in the Jonathan Club, this city. A. C. 
Penberthy, of Tacoma Lumber Sales, here, 
was elected vice president, and Clint Laughlin, 
secretary. 





ELSA Hears Tydings 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 23.—The principal 
speaker at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association was 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, Maryland, who 
advocated a revision of the Wagner Act and 
urged gradual restoration of relief administra- 
tion to the States and local governments. Sen- 
ator Tydings was prevailed upon to come to 
Philadelphia by William G. McEwing, secre- 
tary-treasurer of ELSA and a former school 
chum at Snow Hill High school when John 
I. Coulbourn, now president of the National- 
American Lumber Association, was principal of 
that school. 

President Horace G. Hazard, of the Eastern 








BER MUTUAL insurance pays. 








What If This Were Your Plant? 


Your first thought would be whether coverage is adequate and 
then the reliability of your insurance carrier. With ASSOCIATED 
LUMBER MUTUAL insurance you are guaranteed a fair adjustment 
and a prompt settlement of loss. They have been doing business 
for over forty years, and have built up a record for service and 
fair play. By constant yearly dividends considerable savings have 
been effected. There is no question about it—ASSOCIATED LUM- 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 


Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co......................4. Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co..................... Mansfield, Ohio 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn.................... Seattle, Wash. 
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Lumber Salesmen’s Association, pointed out 
that the membership is more than double the 
total of a few years ago, in fact, ELSA now 
has the largest membership in its history. 

President Coulbourn, of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, in his talk, 
launched a boomlet for Senator Tydings for 
President in 1940 and declared that Republican 
Pennsylvania could be counted on to give him 
a rousing majority. 





Exchange Records of Past History 
Discovered 


BurFaLo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—At its weekly 
luncheon meetings the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change will in the near future take peeps into 
the past history of the organization. From 
the desk of former Secretary John S. Tyler, 
who died several years ago, have been un- 
earthed records of the Exchange meetings, 
dating back to 1880. These have been turned 
over to Secretary William L. Blakeslee and the 
minutes of fifty years ago will be read weekly 
at the meetings. 

The first entry in the 1880 minutes records 
that on Jan. 30 a meeting of the lumbermen 
was held at the office of D. C. Welch & Co. 
James N. Scatcherd was called to the presiding 
officer’s chair and Alfred Haines was appointed 
secretary. The object of the meeting was to 
bring influence to bear upon the railroads, so 
that rate discrimination against Buffalo should 
be done away with. A committee on the sub- 
ject was appointed and also a committee to see 
if a more uniform grading of lumber could not 
be established in Buffalo. 

James N. Scatcherd was president of the 
Exchange from 1880 to 1886 and C. W. Baldy 
was its secretary from 1880 to 1895. In 1886 
the name of the organization was changed from 
Buffalo Lumber & Stave Exchange to Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange. 





Mahogany Group Encouraged at 
Annual Meeting 


The Mahogany Association Inc. held its an- 
nual meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Jan. 20, and elected the following officers for 
1939: 

President—Harry A. Freiberg, Cincinnati. 


= president—Stewart Smythe, Philadel- 
phia. 


Treasurer—Charles A. Knapp, 
City. 


Secretary-manager—George N. Lamb, Chi- 
cago. 

Walter R. Jones was the retiring president, 
having served two terms. 

In his annual report, Mr. Lamb indicated 
that both the mahogany lumber and veneer 
business had shown substantial improvement in 
the latter half of 1938 over the low ebb reached 
the first half. He, also, reported that mahog- 
any showed increased popularity at the furni- 
ture markets in Chicago and Grand Rapids. 


New York 





Salesmen's Association to 


Honor Treasurer by Special 
Night 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 23.—The Associated 
Lumber & Allied Materials Salesmen of New 
Jersey (the Alams) held their annual meeting 
and election at the Newark Athletic Club on 

an. 12. 

Charles Brown was elected president; George 
A. Cosgrove, vice nresident; Clarence H. Her- 
shey, treasurer; George O. Medlin, secretary. 
Thomas J. Lynch and Gilbert Rodger were 
chosen members of the board of trustees. 

In -appreciation of the fine work in behalf 
of the Alams done by Treasurer Hershey, the 
next regular meeting will be known as “Clar- 
ence Hershey Night.” 

Clarence Hershey is so widely known in the 
metropolitan area that it is certain that a large 
— of visitors ds well as members will 
attend. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET | 








In Defense of Poets 


The poet takes the lower road 
Because he cannot help but sing. 

In humble marshlands his abode, 
Not where ambition’s eagies wing ; 

The toiler needs the lyric ode 
More than the king. 


So, you who walk upon the heights 
And reap a harvest wealth of gold, 
Who have no need of starry nights 


Where better joys are bought and sold, 


Forgive the one who only writes 
The joys of old. 


Be not too scornful of the bard, 

The poorer skilled in poorer arts, 
Who wins a pitiful reward 

For all the pleasure he imparts, 
Wins but the penniless regard 

Of human hearts. 


Damn not as failure all we do 
Because we make no riches clink; 
The world has need of artists, too, 
To dabble in its paint and ink, 
Between earth’s darkness, heaven’s blue, 
The singing link. 


Not all may turn the wealth of wood 
To wealth of dollars and of cents. 
They also serve, the brotherhood 
That in the wood some song invents 
Of gratitude for gifts so good, 
Earth’s opulence. 


Reap riches; we will sing your song; 
You are too busy with your planks; 

We shall not bother you for long— 
We are but passing mountebanks 


The Birch Tree 


I came to a tree in the twilight, a birch by the 
side of the road, 
Aflame in the mystical highlight, the golden 
goodnight of the sun— 
A tree of the days that are over, when light 
was the laugh and the load, : 
When I was the lad and the lover, and you 
were the wonderful one. 


| 
I feel the old birch with my fingers. Ah, 
here is the sign in the dark; 
The symbol of love ever lingers, the promise 
of faith and of truth. 
The years bring the sower, the reaper, but 
here is our pledge in the bark; 
The years have but furrowed the deeper 
the symbol we carved in our youth. 


Naught changes; still wanders the river, still 
whisper the zephyrs of night; 
The sun comes returning forever, the even, 
the moonlight, the dew. 
Naught changes; the planets that gleamed in 
the sky of our youth are as bright; 
In all of the world that we dreamed in, 
naught changes, my lady, but you. 





“As long as we walk, we can’t get up 
much sympathy for the financial hard- 
ships of the man who can own a car.” 


“When a man says ‘shay’ he may be 
talking about a logging engine.” 


“Probably these verses of ours may 
properly be called ‘logger rhythms.’ ” 


“We grade the heart of the tree, not 
the bark; we ought to do the same with 








To sing the splendor of the strong 


And give your thanks. 


a man.” 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO | 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Minneapouis, Minn., Jan 30. 
—The hardwood manufacturers 
of this locality, together with 
the dealers in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and some of the 
consumers among the factory 
men, met here today to the 
number of about thirty and 
took steps to organize what is 
to be known as the Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association. It is proposed to 
have the membership include 
the manufacturers throughout 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, the 
dealers and the consumers. By- 
laws were adopted which con- 
template the recognition of an 
inspector who may be called in, 
In case of dispute, and from 
whose judgment there may be 
an appeal to the committee of 
arbitration. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, W. C. 
Bailey, Minneapolis; Vice 
President, J. F. Jackson, St. 
Paul; Secretary, J. Newton 
Nind, Minneapolis. Committee 
on arbitration: S. C. Robinson, 
C. W. Rikard, J. H. Coolidge, 
George H. Elwell and H. W. 
Huntington. (Discussion of 
grading rules, inspection, arbi- 





tration, and excerpts from by- 
laws followed in the 1889 ac- 
count.—Ebrror.) 

* * * 

On Tuesday evening last, Mr. 
John Lewis Lane, of Kansas 
City, was united in marriage to 
Miss Myrtie M. Ruggles, at the 
residence of the bride’s brother, 
Mr. Charles C. Ruggles in Chi- 
cago, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church. Among those in attend- 
ance, all near friends of the 
contracting parties were: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Ford, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Johnson, of Michi- 
gan City; Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
McClintock; Hon. George H. 
Lane and Miss Martha Lane, 
father and sister of the groom, 
from Burlington, Iowa; Mr. Ed 
Parsons and Miss Wadleigh, of 
Burlington; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. 
Sibley and Mr. F. H. Hodgman, 
of Hyde Park; Mr. J. P. Adair, 
of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs, A. C. 
Pinkham, of Evanston; Dr. 
Delemeter and Mr. and Mrs. 
A. N. Gittings, Chicago; Mr. 
J. P. Hoyt and Miss Hoyt; Mr. 





San H. Kerfoot, Jr., Mr. John 
Kerfoot, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Moore and Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Defebaugh, all of Chicago. Mr. 
Lane is of the firm of Lane & 
Tschudy, of Kansas City. 

* * ®8 


Charles Hackley, the lumber- 
man who gave Muskegon the 
Hackley library, grew up 
among saw logs and hard 
knocks in Wisconsin, and in 
1856 worked his way across 
Lake Michigan in a sailing 
vessel, arriving in Muskegon 
with only $7 in his pocket. He 
began as a roustabout and lum- 
ber shover, and thought he had 
made a very rich strike when 
he became bookkeeper, store 
clerk and shipping agent at 
$360 a year and board. By ’59, 
however, he had saved $500 and 
was going into the lumber busi- 
ness with two partners. His 
shrewdness, judgment and hard 
work bore him onwards until, 
at the present time, he is in- 
terested in sixteen banks, owns 
valuable timber lands in various 
parts of the Union, and is 
worth over a million of money. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 














OAK FLOORING 


--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED -- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 








Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 


Office—4! East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Market con- 
dition is fairly firm. Mills have good order 
files. Independent retail yards are buying 
only for immediate needs. There is not much 
demand for structural timbers. Mill stocks 
are adequate for most needs, assortments be- 
ing much improved over those of 30 days 
ago. The market has been strengthened by 
railroad inquiries. The Pacific Fruit Express 








PUBLIC SALE 


Approximately 
2700 acres Timber Land 
in Bennington County, Vermont. 


At Court House, Bennington, Vermont. 
February 11, 1939, 10:00 A.M. Inquire 


JOHN N. CHARNOCK, 1506 Kanawha Valley Bidg. 
Charleston, W. Va 

















Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


HOTEL 


Thenno 


9TH AND WASHINGTON 
= $3.50 or 


s, double 










50% \of all rooms 
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The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


1 “Shows up” scattered piles. 
vents Over-Buying. 

4 Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

{ Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

1 Plenty of space to list all 
carried in stock. 


POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 

4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


Pre- 


**ems 


10 Copies Resty Reference In- 
ventory Book 1 


For Sale By 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Market News fromA 


is out for about one and a half million feet 
of car stock—the C. N. and W. will buy a mil- 
lion feet or more, while the Northern Paci- 
fic will use some two and a half million 
feet in 1939, and the Great Northern will re- 
quire several million feet. 


INTERCOASTAL—An indifferent demand 
characterizes this market. Bad weather in 
the East is believed responsible. Most cargo 
mills have orders enough for three weeks 
running, and are not inclined to cut prices. 
Ship space is easy. 

SHINGLES—Lessened demand has caused 
declines of 5-10 cents in prices of Nos. 2 and 
3 royals, No. 1 and 2 perfections, and No. 1 
XXXXX. Production orders and stocks con- 
tinue to keep well balanced. 


LOGS—Except for a strengthening in 
hemlock, log prices are unchanged. Hem- 
lock is now selling at from $10@10.50. Fir 
continues to move at $10@11, $16@17 and 
$22@23, with peelers bringing $24 and $32. 
Shingle logs sell for $16@18, and lumber 
cedar logs at $26@28. 


LOCAL-Seattle building permits 
taken an upward swing, with mild, 
weather facilitating construction. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—General although 
modest improvement in demand for lumber 
was reported by the industry in this area 
during the fortnight ended Jan. 21. The im- 
provement was rather broad, despite the fact 
that spring buying has not yet begun. Pro- 
duction has increased. 


INTERCOASTAL—This trade shows a 
major improvement. Manufacturers here re- 
port that prices are holding steady. 9 Cargo 
commitments for February are reported well 
above those of a year ago. 


CALIFORNIA—California trade is moder- 
ately active. Prices are holding on current 
orders which cover a rather broad range of 
requirements, 


EXPORT —During December the export 
market was active, but slackened sharply 
near the end of the month and only just now 
Demand, however, is 
still light, with prices about steady. 


RAIL—Rail business is slightly better, but 
rather restricted in range of requirements. 


LOCAL, NEARBY—Demand continues slow. 


have 
open 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT — The Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 176,642,400 feet from Pacific 
Northwest ports to California points during 
December, 1938, compared with 73,895,000 feet 
in November. The December movement is 


reported about normal for this season. Dis- 
tribution was as follows: 
Feet 

ee DIOR okie cc ciwoescocuces 20,295,600 
BMONEOTOY cccccccccccccccccccccccce x 
DE SEINE Sh bccccccoccesceenes 277,100 
Los Angeles Harbor....cccccccccee 49,277,800 
WM ESO sc ccccvcctcesccsccscece 4,209,500 
Other ports, such as Vallejo, Red- 

wood City, Stockton .........+.6- 1,810,400 

ie G6 a ah emear aie sansa a ago 76,642,400 
The December movement to Los Angeles 


was 6,091,300 feet over the November figure, 
while the movement in December to San 
Francisco was 1,578,000 feet below the No- 
vember total. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
Oakland continued to maintain the good 
showing reported for many months, the No- 
vember total being 16,389,270 feet, compared 
with 10,918,300 feet in November of the pre- 
vious year. However, due to the falling off 
in lumber receipts in the early months of 
the year, the total for 1938 is below that of 
1937, and this is the reason the total ship 
freight in all classes for 1938 will not quite 
approximate that shown for 1937. 

INTERCOASTAL SHIPMENTS—The No- 
vember, 1938, lumber cargo movement from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, through the Pan- 
ama Canal, totaled 224,182 tons, compared 


with 253,041 tons in October, and 209,675 tons 
in November, 1937. . 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market is re- 
ported fairly good for this time of year, due 
principally to building holding up. Prices 
are fairly stable at current low levels. Yard 
stock are said to be about normal. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—The market is re- 
ported fairly quiet, with prices steady. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Lumber market 
conditions definitely are beginning to im- 
prove. The betterment appears to be genera] 
in both water and rail served domestic mar- 
kets, with some gain also noted in Japanese 
buying. One particularly encouraging factor 
has been an evidence of buying by transcon- 
tinental railroads for car repair purposes, 
Door factory men report business to be de- 
cidedly off. Veneer plants are having an un- 
usually heavy run of demand, attributed to 
reports that the industry is just about due 
for a rise in prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Business to date this 
year has been better than for the correspond- 
ing time in 1938, northern pine mills report. 
Mills also started the year with larger order 
files than in 1938, and with stocks smaller. 
Retail yards are the most active buyers, but 
few of them are making provision for early 
spring trade. Prices remain firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Producers 
report that they have lined up considerable 
new business. This, however, is the season 
when demand for posts and poles always is 
atalow ebb. Production will be smaller than 
for some seasons past, since fairly good 
stocks remain over from last year. 

MILLWORK—Although this is the slack 
season for the sash and door trade, consider- 
able building work still is in progress in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, keeping the mills 
busier than usual for this time of year. A 
price advance is expected in the near future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Stocks of consumers are off 
from 10 to 15 percent. Furniture plants are 
making inquiries. Retailers in Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia and Kentucky are re-stocking. 
January lists were advanced $2 on Appala- 
chian hardwoods, and $4 on red and sap gum. 
Continued low prices on flooring are the 
cause of much complaint. 

SOFTWOOD—Wholesalers have restocked, 
and are looking for good demand from Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana retailers, especially 
those in the tobacco districts, where crop 
money is plentiful. Many barn orders have 
been taken, and timbers are in good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Steadiness ruled 
last week, and the retail trade was concerned 
with building up stocks. Inclement weather 
set in and mills found it difficult to step up 
production. In some instances, on surplus 
items, prices were reduced a little, but resist- 
ance to any reduction was marked. Indus- 
trial users made inquiry on a wider scale, 
and a good business is expected from furni- 
ture factories. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Inquiry continues good 
and prices mostly remain unchanged. Stocks 
are in good assortment, and mills are mak- 
ing prompt shipment on badly mixed cars. 
Some producers reported that stocks of Nos. 
2 and 3 boards still were low. 

WESTERN PINE—Ponderosa No. 2 and No. 
8 boards were in better demand, and prices 
a shade higher. No. 4 boards were plentiful. 

HARDWOOD—Furniture plant inquiries 
have been liberal. Prices showed no particu- 
lar change. 

OAK FLOORING—Mills still have a fairly 
good backlog of orders, and business was 
considered satisfactory. 


CYPRESS—Prices are up $1 to $5 in bet- 
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ter grades since the first of the year, while 
lower grade items were up about 50: cents. 
Stocks are in good assortment, and inquiry is 
active. 

DOUGLAS FIR—Some of the cheaper items 
were moved up about 50 cents in the last 
week or so. Demand is fair, coming chiefly 
from line yards and rural points. 


SHINGLES—Prices mostly were steady, al- 
though some minor reductions were noted, 
especially on No. 1 perfections. Canadian 
prices are firm. Buying is restricted. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—There has been a large 
increase in demand. As stocks at mills are 
depleted and badly broken, and the weather 
has been so wintry as to restrict logging and 
manufacturing, while hundreds of buildings 
in this section are planned and will cause 
further increases in demand, pine prices are 
strengthening. Railroads have been coming 
into the market for an increasing amount of 
car stock, but the prices they offer are so 
unsatisfactory that they are having difficulty 
in covering their immediate needs. Gov- 
ernment Agencies are freely offering million- 
foot orders for mattress lumber for river 
work, but, grade requirements make it diffi- 
cult for them to place these. S2S&CM and 
shiplap, 1x6- and 8-inch, are in demand from 
all sections and have made the greatest price 
advance, closely followed by No. 2 dimension. 
Nos. 2 and 3 common air dried, and No. 1 
and C kiln dried, are the items wanted prin- 
cipally in the South. Prices of No. 2 common 
air dried have suddenly advanced by 50 cents 
to as much as $4. Rift flooring, No. 1 and C, 
1x3-inch, plain end or end-matched, is in 
heavy demand, but low supply. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has not 
shown the strength that most mill sales 
managers expected, but a good volume of 
business is coming in. Inquiries from north- 
ern and eastern buyers are in considerable 
volume, but Texas trade has not increased. 
Good orders for export timbers have been 
placed since Jan. 1. Prices have been holding 
well. Many items of No. 3 lumber, particu- 
larly 1x8-inch, are very scarce, with the 
grain door season approaching. Demand for 
1x8-inch No. 2 shiplap has eased up, and most 
mills are willing to book orders; many had 
been badly oversold for the past 60 days; the 
1x10- is a lot more plentiful than 1x8-inch. 

HARDWOOD inquiries have materially 
picked up since Jan. 1, and many mills are 
now booking all the business they care to. 
Mills expect a large volume of furniture plant 
orders in the very near future. There have 
already been a few price advances. Hard- 
wood flooring, with sales exceeding output, 
continues firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—The shingle mar- 
ket has been very disappointing, though most 
yards have very low stocks. Pine lath stocks 
are normal, demand fair, and prices firm. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has un- 
doubtedly been a market improvement dur- 
ing the past month. January 15 the Ssuth 
throughout was visited with a very heavy 
snowstorm, followed by heavy rains, which 
put a quietus on production and shipments. 
In the North and East, snowy weather stopped 
building, deliveries from retail yards, there- 
fore yard buying. Some popular items are 
scarce. Prices of better and lower grades 
are unchanged. Box manufacturers are in 
need of more lumber, but are holding off. 
Supply of good air dried or kiln dried pine, 
or fow grade gum and poplar, is going to be 
very limited, because a number of small mills 
are now out of the picture, so should there 
be a brisk demand for stock box boards, box 
manufacturers will be forced to use edge 


widths. Dry dressed framing in mixed cars 
is very firm, for mills do not have large 
stocks. Demand for air dried roofers has 


increased and, as output is curtailed, prices 
are stronger, orders for 6-inch at $16 having 
been returned, while 8-inch have been $2 or 
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more above 6-inch. The market probably is 
$1 more than quoted above. Creosoting com- 
panies are in the market for lots of 12-inch 
sizes and are having a great difficulty buying 
this stock. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS —The market 
has made a gratifying turn for the better, 
as demand and sales increase week by week. 
Figures for the last period available here 
show that new orders were currently running 
at about 52 percent of normal production, 
against 49 percent the week earlier. Prices 
have firmed, and the tendency is upward, 
although there have been no substantial price 
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increases. Production, reduced by the opera- 
tion of the Wage and Hour law to about 40 
percent of normal, is expected to be cur- 
tailed further by bad weather. Shipments 
continue far above output. Settlement of the 
ocean freight rate fight is expected to bring 
a large amount of new business into the 
market. Reports received here by manufac- 
turers from the furniture shows at Chicago 
and Grand Rapids indicate that the bookings 
were heavy and that a large volume of orders 
will result. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—While prices are 
still not stable, demand continues to grow. 
Orders booked last week by mills with an 
estimated normal production of 16,500,000 
feet, are expected to total 15,000,000 feet. For 
the preceding week, orders received by the 
same mills totalled around 10,500,000 feet. 
Flooring manufacturers are feeling the pinch 
of increased costs—for plant labor and logs, 
and say that the price of flooring is certain 
to go up as a consequence. 





ABOVE: Eight Moore 
Cross-Ci tion kilns 
Rs Guaranteed” Kinzua 
ine at low cost. 
RIGHT: Control room of 
Moore Cross-Circulation kiln, 
where “hot oven” tests verify 
moisture content during dry- 


Let us show you how 
to modernize your old 
kilns to Moore’s Cross- 
Circulation System, cut- 
ting drying and over- 
head costs and giving 
your lumber “customer 
appeal.” 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 23.—There is full war- 
rant for the current conviction of leaders in 
lumber distribution in New England that 1939 
will develop a greater demand for lumber than 
any year since 1929, for in addition to the an- 
ticipated increase in the regular volume of new 
home construction there will surely develop 
a potential market for many millions of feet 
of both high and low grade lumber, if only 
fifty percent of the shore homes damaged or 
wholly destroyed in the September hurricane 
are to be restored. Joint committees from all 
branches of the lumber industry are develop- 
ing ways and means for fitting this excess 
production of native lumber, largely second 
growth pine, into a new consumption field. As 
an aid to the prospective re-builders of de- 
stroyed summer homes the Massachusetts Co- 
operative Bank League has inaugurated an 
elaborate advertising campaign both to encour- 
age new home building and the reconstruction 
of homes damaged or destroyed by the hurri- 
cane. There are banks of this type in every 
community—185 of them, backed by assets of 
well over $375,000,000. In addition ‘the scores 
of savings banks, plus the broad loaning facili- 
ties of F.H.A., combine along a broad front 
to encourage the prospective home builder to 
go ahead with his plans. 

WEST COAST WOODS—Receipts by water 
at the Boston docks thus far in January total 
6,797,200 feet, and compare with 5,155,676 feet 
in January one year ago. Deliveries in the 
last quarter of 1938 totaled 4% million feet 
higher than in the corresponding quarter in 
1937. Nearly all parcels arriving go direct 
to dealer yards in filling old orders, and spot 
stocks at the wholesale distribution yards 
are back to normal. Since the turn of the 
year there has been quite a spurt of forward 
buying of yard sizes for.direct shipment from 
the mills, to arrive_in season for the open- 
ing of the spring building season. There is 
a steady price level both at the Coast mills 
and in the local offices. Delivered at docks 
here, the discount on dimension sizes of fir 
stands at $9.50 from page 16 of the West 
Coast list as established early in December. 


Hemlock is $2.50 cheaper. To dealers in 
truckload lots from the distribution yards, 
the discount from page 16. is $5, and, for 


smaller lots, the discount is $4. Boards, fir 
and/or hemlock, are in moderate supply and 
are active, with most sales for dock delivery 
at $25.50@26 for No. 2, and $23@23.50 for 
No. 3. The supply of those British Columbia 
50/50 boards has been greatly reduced, and 
they are quite firm at $25.50@26. The supply 
of vessel space is ample and the rate from 
American ports is uniformly $14. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—With only the larger 
winter mills in operation, order volume from 
the yards and industrials is fully equal to 
current production, with the price list steady 
to strong, and advances of the late fall 
months fully sustained, at $30@32 for the 
smaller dimension sizes delivered at Boston 
rate points. There continues a persistent call 
for 2x8-, 10- and 12-inch roofing plank for 
repairing mill and factory buildings damaged 
in the September disaster. The 8-inch are 
quoted at $35@37, and the 10- and 12-inch 
up to $40@43, the higher level for dimension 
sizes applying for all 16-foot lengths. Dry 
and dressed boards as well sold up and firm 
at $32@34 for the 6- and 7-inch, and $34@37 
for 8-inch. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—For standard 1%- 
inch slab lath, few orders are booked at other 
than $3.50 per thousand, delivered at Boston 
rate points. For the 1%-inch, the range is 
from $3.75 to 4, and production of spruce lath 
at the mills is being held down to current 
needs. There is no excess supply of eastern 
white cedar shingles. Demand is steady and 
prices are firm at $4.25 per square for extras; 
$3.85 for clears, and $3.25 for 2nd clears. 
The downward trend of prices on West Coast 
red cedars has been halted, as production has 
been sharply curtailed. British Columbia 
shippers held their ground better than did 
the American mills, and are quoting deliv- 





ered prices in New England today at: 18-inch 
Perfections, $5.10, and the 16-inch 5X No. 1 
at $4.47; No. 2, $3.47, and No. 3, $3.07. These 
prices range from 10 to 20 cents higher than 
the same grades are being offered at by 
Washington mills, but there is new price 
strength in the market and early advances 
by American shippers are looked for by local 
sellers. At the local distribution yards, 
waterborne Perfections are available at $5.10, 
and the 5X No. 1 at $4.70; No. 2, $4.15, and 
No. 3, $3.70. Air dried lots are 10 cents less. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Freer buying of 
maple and birch by the furniture factories 
adds some tone to an otherwise drab market 
for native hardwoods. Most mills are con- 
centrating upon log operations, but in some 
cases are bringing in a smaller cut of logs for 
next season’s operations. Sales of inch FAS 
birch or maple, air dried, are at $75@80, with 
the 2-inch at $90@95. Inch common maple 
sells at $50@55, and the birch $2@4 less. 
The feature of the maple heel stock market 
is the renewal of demand for 9/4, with which 
to meet the current trend toward higher 
heels. The mills have very litte of this size 
on hand, and there will be delay in getting 
fresh cut kiln dried stock to the heel shops. 
For 2-inch, short, cross-cut stock to grade 
“50 percent usable for heels,” the price range 
delivered is $72.50@75, with the full length 
2-inch plank at $68@72. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThe manufacturers 
held their annual meeting in Manchester, N. H., 
on Thursday, when reports on lumber in 
pile at the mills, sold and unsold, revealed 
the status of supply and demand, and the 
probable effect of surplus offerings salvaged 





“It Pays to Pack in Wood" 
More Than a Mere Slogan 


Paris, TEX., Jan. 23—The Cummer-Graham 
Co., manufacturer of fruit and vegetable pack- 
ages, has proved to its customers that “it pays 
to pack in wood,” particularly in containers 
made up so carefully as are those at the com- 
pany’s plant. The recent installation of a 
Moore cross circulation kiln at the company’s 
plant, here, is aiding in turning out a perfect 
product by giving large capacity, low-cost dry- 
ing on several species of veneer. The kiln 
measures 20 by 96 ft., and is equipped with full 
automatic controls. 

Pine and cottonwood veneers, dried in the kiln, 
are made into packages at this plant as well 
as at other company plants in Beaumont, Min- 
eola and Longview, Tex. J. A. McGill is presi- 
dent, J. C. DeShong and H. W. Norton, vice 
presidents, and A. C. Mackin, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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from logs blown down in the September hur- 
ricane. Current sales of round edge inch, 
f. o. b. the mill yards, range from $12@16. 


At the annual meeting of the New England 
group of intercoastal shippers held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, of Jan. 11, Farnum W., 
Smith, of Blanchard Lumber Co., was re- 
elected chairman for 1939. The choice of di- 
rectors for New England, to be elected at the 
annual meeting of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors Association to be held in New 
York on Jan. 24, named Harold Brasor of 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, and 
Ralph J. Evans, of Boston, representing West 
Coast mills. 

Leaving Boston on Jan. 20 for a two weeks 
sojourn at the Florida shore resorts was 
Horace A. Bailey, of Bailey & Delano Lumber 
Co., who on Jan. 11 was chosen president of 
the New England Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation. On the same train out of Boston 
were Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gibbs, who will be 
guests for ten weeks at Kenilworth Lodge, 
Sebring, Fla. Mr. Gibbs retired from the 
wholesale mahogany business ten years ago. 
E. Carlton Hammond, a former active lum- 
berman who retired several years ago but con- 
tinues as treasurer of Lumber Trade Golf As- 
sociation, with Mrs. Hammond, leaves next 
week by motor for their annual winter visit 
at the Florida resorts. Howard B. Lovell, of 
Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., will move 
along to Sebring, Fla., early in February to 
enjoy a season of golf. 

Ernest Ross, sales manager for the Fraser 
Companies, with headquarters at Edmundston, 
Que., was a visitor in the Boston offices last 


week, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This is trade convention week in and about 
New York and what little attention is being 
given to the business of selling lumber is un- 
important. Offices here report the usual let- 
down of mid-winter trade activity, but are 
convinced that the current upswing of gen- 
eral business will affect favorably the volume 
of residential construction in early spring. 
Promoters of mass production low cost hous- 
ing, that one and two years ago had pigeon- 
holed their plans, are again showing a real 
interest in all types of building material. 
That some of these plans have advanced to the 
point where actual orders for supplying lum- 
ber have been placed with the yards is indi- 
cated in the amount of new business in fir and 
hemlock dimension and boards placed with 
intercoastal shippers for early spring de- 
livery direct from the mills. It is too early 
for this type of order to reach the offices 
handling eastern spruce or the southern 
pines, or to cover finish lumber and flooring. 

Current transactions in the southern woods, 
especially hardwoods, are well below normal, 
even at this mid-winter season, due to price 
advances made necessary by higher produc- 
tion costs under the new “Wages and Hours” 
law. Scores of small pine and hardwood 





Cummer-Graham Co. dries box veneer in this new Moore cross-circulation kiln. 


Right—Stacked loads 


pine veneer at loading end of kiln 
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mills in the South have been forced to sus- 
pend operations, and will be less of a factor 
than in the past. 

Receipts of West Coast fir and hemlock 
through December and thus far in January 
show some increase over the corresponding 
period one year ago, and nearly every parcel 
landed here has gone direct to the dealer in 
filling old orders. Little has been added to 
stocks at the distribution yards or in storage. 

Prices are more steady than at any time 
in the recent past. For the regular yard 
sizes of dimension fir, the discount from 
page 16 of West Coast list 32 is firmly fixed 
at $9.50 on the dock here, which is a clear 
gain of $1 from the late November price. 
Dealers have been picking up fill-in lots in 
such volume as to sharply reduce spot stocks 
at wholesale yards, where lots of 2,000 feet 
or more take the $5 discount from page 16 
of list 32, with the smaller lots priced at the 
$4 discount. Fir and hemlock boards from 
local stocks are well sold up and firm at 
$25.50 for the No. 2, and $23.50 for No. 3. 

Eastern spruce is at the mid-winter dull 
period, and very little new business has been 
pooked since the turn of the year, either for 
cargo or rail delivery. Mill prices are un- 
changed and very firm. 

From the head office here of Johns-Manville 
Corp., President Lewis H. Brown announces 
the election of Robert W. Lea as a vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance. Mr. Lea will take 
over this position on or about April 1. He 
retires from the presidency of West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., but will remain on its board 
of directors. In the official family of Johns- 
Manville, he takes over the position formerly 
held by Enders M. Vorhees, who has assumed 
the duties of chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of United States Steel Corp. 

A visitor in New York spruce offices late 
last week was Ernest Ross, sales manager 
Fraser Companies, operating important spruce 
lumber plants in New Brunswick. 

It is reported that the H. F. Benton Lum- 
ber Co., retail dealer at Cortland, N. Y. over 
a period of 72 years, has discontinued business. 
For the past ten years the yard had been oper- 
ated by the family of the late Orson A. Kinney, 
who many years ago succeeded to the business 
founded by the late H. F. Benton. 


Salvaging of Down Timber to Be 
Covered by Short Course 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The danger to 
the softwood cut from timber downed by the 
fall hurricane in New England is from blue 
stain or decay, and, to hardwood, from checking. 
These problems, according to Prof. H. H. Hen- 
derson, will be studied in a ten-day short 
course in dry kiln practice, also air drying, 
to be held at the New York State College 
of Forestry, at Syracuse University from 
March 29 to April 7. Prof. Henderson invites 
owners of woodlands and sawmills who can not 
find time to attend the short course, to ask for 
printed information on proper piling. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Various woods are showing’ greater 
strength, and trade is slightly better than it 
was a short time ago. Wholesalers report 
that business so far this month has been more 
satisfactory than it was a year ago. Stormy 
and cold weather has delayed construction 
work to a large extent, but prospects are for 
a fairly active spring. Improved inquiry 
from industrial sources is reported. Firmer 
prices are expected to develop in the near 
future. 


HARDWOODS—Demand has been on a 
larger scale, as many concerns have found 
their stocks depleted. Reports of furniture 
shows are favorable, and plants are expected 
to buy shortly. Prices are getting stronger, 
having advanced $1 to $2 in some cases since 
the opening of the present year. 


WESTERN PINES are holding a firm posi- 
tion, after recent advances in leading items. 
Wholesalers report that the inquiry is in- 
creasing, and anticipate that business will 
show a good improvement within the next 
few weeks. 

NORTHERN PINE—The market is showing 
an advancing tendency, and a small amount 
of stock is available at mills. A stiff price 
situation is looked for, as the millmen state 
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that the cut will be only 50 percent of that 
of a year ago. Retail and industrial stocks 
are small in most cases. 


Baltimore. Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The movement 
has been fair, though unfavorable weather 
has prevented active construction. Box fac- 
tories are fairly busy. Available stocks are 
by no means excessive. Quotations are 
stiffening. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Stocks have been in in- 
creasingly active request. Quotations are 
slowly being revised upward. 

CYPRESS—Mark-ups of $2 to $6 are re- 
ported, and inquiry is becoming more active. 

HARDWOODS—Demand is limited to im- 
mediate requirements, with even larger con- 
sumers taking only small, mixed lots. De- 
spite disquieting foreign reports, overseas 
markets show improvement. 

WESTERN WOODS—Buying is cautious, 
with sales volume below last year’s, and 
prices also at lower levels. 
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Proposed California Laws That 
May Affect Lumber 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Provisions 
for the prevention of the hijacking of logs 
and lumber in the timber country of California 
are incorporated in a bill recently placed before 
the senate for consideration at the current 
session of the California legislature. It is 
explained the measure, patterned after an Ore- 
gon law, would require distinctive marking on 
all logs and lumber in transit. 

Legislation designed to strengthen the State’s 
relationship with the Federal Government in 
pushing a low-cost housing program has been 
introduced in the assembly. 

A measure submitted to the senate would 
prohibit any person, other than a duly licensed 
architect, from designing dwellings or other 
buildings in Califorrfia. 









What a SPOT to be in! 
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be misinformation. 


Obligation. Write today! 





—and it seems to fly fastest when an order is on 
your desk demanding delivery by a certain date 
—and you are without credit information that 
warrants either acceptance or rejection of it. 


You need never to be in such a spot. 
knowing that any change in your agency’s information file is sent to you every 
third business day. This is possible only through the specialized Credit Rating 
and Sales Service for lumbermen that is offered by this Association. 


Credit rating changes in the industry, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
and news of any happenings that might have a bearing on the credit standing 
of your customers or prospects, are reported by us every three days. 


From a credit standpoint, information which is not up-to-date is apt to 
Realizing this, we started years ago furnishing a service 
that keeps subscribers supplied with facts right up-to-date, to an extent not 
even attempted by any other agency. 


This system of keeping subscribers continuously supplied with the latest 
facts eliminates the need for a large number of special reports. 
detailed information is wanted, high grade special reports are always avail- 
able, and are sent by AIR MAIL if you are beyond the overnight mailing 
zone. Definitely, this is a complete service which you should investigate. 


Learn at first hand how this service will KEEP YOU OFF THE 
SPOT. Use it for 30 days in your own office, ON APPROVAL, Without 


Our Collection Department can help 
you collect your past due accounts. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
. 608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO -- 99 Wall St. NEW YORK CITY 


Time flies! 


You can pass on credits every day 


When 
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L. J. Lewis, president of Palburn, Inc., 
Buffalo, is planning to spend part of February 
vacationing in New Orleans and Florida. 


H. C. McMahan, manager of the Lynchburg 
(Ohio) Lumber & Supply Co., was named a 
member of the board of directors of the Home 
Builders Association Jan. 17. 


Bradley J. Hurd, president of the Buffalo 
Lumber Dealers’ Credit Corp., has been named 
vice-president of the Boys’ Club of Buffalo, 
which is directed by the Rotary Club. 


The Allied Veneer and Lumber Co., Inc., 
wholesale distributors of hardwood veneers in 
Los Angeles, has moved to 1232 Factory Place. 
O. H. Fine is president of the concern. 


Daniel MacLea, president MacLea Lumber 
Co., Baltimore, Md., has been elected a director 
of the Y. M. C. A. He has been identified with 
the work of the organization for many years. 


An addition has been built on the sheds of 
the West Texas Lumber Co., Eldorado, Tex., 
to provide storage space for the concern’s in- 
creased stock. R. J. Page is manager of the 
yard. 

Mixer & Co., Inc., wholesalers of Buffalo, 
were fully represented at the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association convention in 
New York, Jan. 24-26, having one of the larg- 
est delegations present. 


Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, wife of a lumber- 
man in Jacksonville, Fla., was recently re- 
elected president of the women’s advisory board 
of the Children’s Home Society of Florida for 
the thirtieth successive year. 


A consultation room has been added to the 
office of the E. D. Sayles Lumber Co., Clinton, 
Mo. The private office of which W. J. Vaughn, 
manager, is proud is finished in knotty pine, 
Bruce block flooring, and Insulite tile ceiling. 


August R. Von Boecklin, Jr., traffic manager 
for the Washington Manufacturing Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., building material concern, has 
been elected to a three-year term as a director 
of the Tacoma Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Aldman Goolman and Thomas Wassum of 
Marion, Va., plan to open a handle factory in 
Princeton, W. Va., about Feb. 1. The plant 
will be the successor of the Princeton Handle 
Factory, and machinery and stock of that con- 
cern has been taken over. 


Frank Gillette, former Bremerton, Wash., 
lumberman, opened a retail lumber yard and 
building materials concern at Ponder Station, 
south of Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 14. The new 
concern will be known as Lakewood Builders 
Supply, Inc. 


Fred Wehrenberg of the Standard Lumber & 
Supply Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been re-named 
general chairman of the annual Ft. Wayne 
Modern Home Show, Mar. 16-21. He is a past 
president of the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association. 


Leonard C. Hammond, president of Ham- 
mond Redwood Co., has been appointed to 
serve on the nominating committee of the con- 
struction industries section of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce to nominate new 
officers for this year. 


Lee Congleton has been elected president of 
the Congleton Lumber Co., succeeding J. W. 
Congleton who died Dec. 7. The concern was 
founded by Lee Congleton 34 years ago, but 
formerly he had devoted part of his time to 
other business interests. 


The branch yard of the Hammond Lumber 


Co. at Westmoreland, Calif., was discontinued 
recently and its stock moved to the yard at 
Brawley. George Raine, who was manager of 
the Westmoreland yard, has been transferred 
to the branch in Holtville, Calif. 


The John Lees division of the Serrick Corp., 
Muncie, Ind., one of the oldest manufacturers 
of industrial mouldings, recently introduced a 
line of decorative mouldings for the architec- 
tural, general display and fixture fields. Chris- 
topher Tonne is manager of the new depart- 
ment. 

P. J. Landry, president of the Kelso (Wash.) 
Veneer Co., and Allen Bacon, his sales repre- 
sentative for the United States and Canada, 
were recent speakers before the Kelso Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They explained some of 
the present problems of the export business 
and discussed veneer manufacture. 





Partnerships to Operate Established 
Selling Agency 

San Francisco, CA.ir., Jan. 23.—Effective 

Feb. 1, A. C. Ahrens will form a partnership 

with Hugh Smith in the California Sugar & 

Western Pine Agency, 625 Crocker First Na- 

Ahrens is 


tional Bank Building, here. Mr. 
resigning from the 
Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., manufacturer of 
California pine, at 
Loyalton, Calif. He 
has been associated with 
this company for the 
past five years as sales 





A. C. AHRENS, 
San Francisco; 


New Partner 
in old company 





manager and, under its 
new organization, as 
assistant to J. M. Bed- 
ford, vice president and 
general manager. 

In operating the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & West- 
ern Pine Agency, a 
long established organization, Mr. Ahrens and 
Mr. Smith plan to act for the better type of 
mills in the capacity of a selling agency only. 
This should be of benefit to mills which are 
looking for a reliable selling connection. 

Mr. Ahrens with his thorough knowledge 
of selling and many- personal acquaintances in 
the lumber industry over a wide area, particu- 
larly throughout the east, should have every 
success in continuing the agency, which has a 
fine reputation throughout the whole country. 





Axel Oxholm, managing director of Pacific 
Forest Industries, has been named chairman 
of the marine affairs and foreign trade com- 
mittee of the Tacoma (Wash.) Chamber of 
Commerce for 1939 by President Norton Clapp: 
of that body, who also is secretary of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Approximately 75 managers and assistant 
managers of the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany’s fifteen yards attended the concern’s 
annual meeting in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Jan. 
12. George W. La Pointe, Jr., general man- 
ager of the O. & N. Lumber Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., was the main speaker. 
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Following the annual meeting of trustees of 
the Hermann Hospital estate in Houston, Tex, 
announcement was made that the net worth of 
the estate now is $7,500,000. R. W. Wier, presj- 
dent Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., is vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the finance committee of 
the Hermann Hospital estate. 


Floyd Patten, Odebolt, Iowa, sawmill opera- 
tor, feels “all at sea,” when his five sons who 
are in the U. S. navy come home. He has three 
other sons at home, and two of them expect 
to enlist soon. The five in service now are all 
on the U.S.S. Nevada, so regardless of what 
happens they are “all in the same boat.” 


R. M. Wood, secretary-treasurer of the retail 
firm of Davis-Wood Lumber Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, is vice president of the newly formed Cen- 
tral Paint Co. at 439-441 Baronne Street. 


George W. Anderson, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kenosha (Wis.) Lumber & Coal Co., has 
been elected president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


C. A. Middleton, formerly of Brunswick, 
Neb., has been named manager of the Farmers 
Lumber Co., Osmond, Neb., succeeding Gus 
J. Marek, a stockholder in the company, who is 
retiring from active business. Mr. Marek had 
been manager since 1929 and secretary since 
1918. The company, founded in 1912, is owned 
principally by B. L. Schmitz. 


The Prendergast Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has bought a plat of land, 168x268 feet, 
in Cuyahoga Heights. The property contains a 
warehouse, 60x220 feet, and a railroad siding. 
After operating in Marion, Ohio, for over 50 
years, the firm has opened headquarters in 
Cleveland. It has mills in Ozark, Ark., and a 
warehouse in Newark, N. J. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded: Clinton DeWitt, Holt Hardwood Co., 
Oconto, Wis.; John Raine, of Raine & Raine 
(Inc.), Rainelle, W. Va.; C. E. Smith, McFad- 
den Lumber Co., Blind River, Ont.; D. Earing, 
Gillies Bros., Ltd., Braeside, Ont.; Charles J. 
Harris, New York, representative of the Win- 
ton Lumber Sales Co., Minneapolis. 


F. R. Titcomb, prominent Pacific Northwest 
lumberman, was a passenger on board the Em- 
press of Britain when that ship sailed from 
New York, Jan. 7, on a world tour. Before 
returning to New York about the middle of 
May, he expects to visit Mediterranean ports, 
the Suez canal, India, China, the Philippine 
Islands, South Africa and South America. 


Oliver J. Olsen & Co., pioneer shipping firm 
in the coastwise lumber trade of San Francisco, 
announces plans for opening a branch office in 
Portland, Ore. The step is being taken to 
better serve the northwestern mills and whole- 
salers and lumber trade in California. E. Whit- 
ney Olsen, son of the head of the firm, will 
establish and be in charge of the Portland 
office. 

Raymond E. Page has been elected president 
of the Hornell (N. Y.) Wood Working Corp. 
He states that the company has enough orders 
on hand to keep the mill going six months. 
Other officers elected were: vice-presidents, Dr. 
M. G. Burch, Hornell, and H. L. Laux, New 
York City; treasurer, Harry Stadelman; assist- 
ant, Horace Mizell; secretary, Otto J. Za- 
choche; assistant, Fred Bardeen. 


Will McMaster of the McMaster Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Marysville, Wash., visited old 
friends in Chicago the past week following his 
attendance at the convention of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association in Minneapolis, 
Jan. 17-19, where he renewed a number of 
acquaintances. The McMaster Lumber & 
Shingle Co. recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary of making good shingles. 


The Buffalo Architects Certified Homes 


Association, with display room at 1 Niagara 
Square, has developed plans for a wide variety 
of houses costing from $2,000 to $10,000. The 
prospective home builder sees a miniature model 
showing exactly how his house will look when 
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completed. The owner arranges for a loan 
from the bank and the association supervises 
construction for a moderate fee. 


E. J. Stearns, president of the Stearns Lum- 
ber Co., Hutchinson, Minn., called on AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN friends, Jan. 25, prior to leav- 
ing for a vacation in the South and the West 
Indies. Mr. Stearns will be accompanied on the 
trip by a friend. 


Allen B. Peters, vice president and sales 
manager of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Sash & Door 
Co., was elevated to the presidency of that con- 
cern last week as successor to the late William 
G. Layer. Mr. Peters was succeeded by L. F. 
Ratterman, a Cincinnati attorney. Mr. Peters 
was, also, elected treasurer of the company. 


Tony Schloss, president of the Baltimore 
(Md.) Lumber Co., expects to leave the middle 
of February for a trip of several weeks among 
the mills on the West Coast. His company 
plans to open another yard close to Baltimore 
in the near future where lumber, millwork and 
other building supplies may be kept. 


J. D. Tennant prominent Longview, Wash., 
lumberman, has been selected by the Longview 
Chamber of Commerce as the national counsel- 
lor representing the organization on the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Wesley Van- 
dercook, another Longview lumberman, has 
been chosen as the Longview member on the 
board of governors of the Lower Columbia 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. 


The man who decries the Federal housing 
plan is “the man with the log-cabin complex,” 
according to former Congressman Maury 
Maverick, of Texas, who spoke at the Buffalo 
State Teachers College, Jan. 19. He said: 
“We've got to see that conditions have changed 
and the Government has to subsidize housing. . . 
If you spend money on roads to walk and ride, 
why shouldn’t you spend it on houses in which 
to eat and sleep?” 


John I. Shafer, popular hardwood lumber 
wholesaler of South Bend, Ind., may take a 
little stock in the Friday the 13th bad luck 
tradition hereafter! While he and his Detroit 
salesman were driving from the automobile city 
to Kalamazoo on Jan. 13, their car skidded 
off the road and struck a pole. The machine 
was badly wrecked, and Mr. Shafer suffered 
facial cuts and body bruises when his 6 feet 
three inches was hurled from the front seat 
into the rear of the car. 


Edwin M. Lindsley has retired from the 
Lindsley Lumber Co., Dowagiac, Mich., after 
58 years in the lumber business. The company 
has been, re-organized, and will be known as 
Lindsley Lumber Co. Inc. Clarence E. Ullrey 
of Gobles and his brother Carl L. Ullrey of 
Dowagiac have taken over the concern, as 
president, and general manager and treasurer, 
respectively. Before opening a lumber yard in 
1885 in Dowagiac, Mr. Lindsley and his brother, 
John A., had a yard at Hartford. 


Organization of the Tewell-Thomas Lumber 
Co., Inc., in McAllen, Tex., and its purchase of 
the Independent Lumber Co. plant is announced 
by G. Aubrey Thomas, vice president-manager 
of the new company, and M. R. Nelson, owner 
of the Independent Lumber Co. Mr. Thomas 
resigned as manager of the McAllen yard of 
the Temple Lumber Co. to join the new firm. 
Officers of the new concern are: Howard 
Tewell, Edinburg, president; Mr. Thomas, vice 
president-treasurer, and Mr. Nelson, secretary. 
These three and Norman E. Buescher of McAl- 
len are the only stockholders. 


Lumbermen of Tacoma, Wash., will continue 
to play dominant roles in that city’s banking 


business in 1939, it is indicated by bank direc- , 


terate elections just concluded. Minot Davis, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. official, was re- 
elected to the board of the National Bank 
of Washington. 
Bank of Tacoma re-elected William L. Mc- 
Cormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. executive, 
William G. Simpson of the Simpson Investment 
Co., Frost Snyder of the Clear Fir Lumber 


The Puget Sound National’ 
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Co., O. V. Snyder of the Pacific Match Co., 
W. W. Kilworth of the Washington Handle 
Co., Inc., and Corydon Wagner of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., to the board of direc- 
tors and re-elected Ralph Shaffer, former Ta- 
camo lumberman, as vice president. 


Announcement of President Roosevelt’s re- 
cent appointments was scanned with more than 
ordinary interest by E. T. Clark, manager of 
the Pacific Northwest Loggers Association, 
Seattle. Prominent in the list of new ap- 
pointments was Charles E. Clark of New 
Haven, Conn., to be judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit, covering Vermont, Connecticut and New 
York. Charles E. Clark was dean of the Yale 
Law School. E. T. Clark who became man- 
ager of the association last year has been 
engaged in the logging business for a number 
of years and prior to that time was professor 
of logging engineering in the College of For- 
estry at the University of Washington. He 
was both a civil engineer and logging engineer 
graduate of Yale University School of Forestry. 





COMINGS AND GOINGS 


Lena, Itt.—Duain Grimes of Oregon, IIl., 
has been appointed manager of the Fred A. 
Smith Lumber Co. branch here, succeeding 
Fred Shafer who has held the position eight 
years. 


LaponiA, TEx.—The local yard of the Tem- 
ple Lumber Co. has taken in the Pecan Gap 
unit, and has brought the manager of the latter 
branch here. J. J. Anglin, and J. E. Harring- 
ton will be in the Ladonia office. A. H. Read, 
who has been in charge recently, has returned 
to Honey Grove. 


Apams, Nesr.—Glen Wilson of Harbine, 
Nebr., has become manager of the J. A. Aspe- 
gren Lumber Co. 


Loncview, WasH.—Lou Millette, superin- 
tendent of the M & M Plywood Co. plant in 
Longview, Wash., has resigned, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. He will be succeeded by Dewey Lung 
of Soquille, Ore. 


Tacoma, WasH.—Don C. Siegmund, who has 
been connected with the Longview, Wash., offices 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has been 
transferred to the company’s local headquarters. 


Davipson, Oxita.—Glynn Shults, who has 
been manager of the local branch of Dascomb- 


Daniels Lumber Co. for eight years, has re- 


signed and been succeeded by J. P. Larrew of 
Gravette, Ark. 


MARCELINE, Mo.—Ed Lehnhoff has assumed 
his duties as manager of the Linn County Lum- 
ber Co., here, following E. B. Henricks, re- 
signed. Mr. Lehnhoff formerly managed a yard 
at Malta Bend, Mo. 


Kress, TExX.—James Jones has been pro-. 


moted from the managership of the local unit 
of the Rockwell Bros. Lumber Co. to the yard 


7\ 


in Lueders, Tex. Succeeding him here is Joe 
Keim, who for the past year has been in the 
company’s branch at Plainview. 


Santa Fe, N. M.—Rip Dalton has become 
assistant manager of the Star Lumber Co., 
here, after resigning from the managership of 
the White House Lumber Co., Spearman, Tex. 


Gaston, INp.—The Gaston Lumber Co. has 
been put in charge of Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
Speicher. A few years ago, Mrs. Speicher had 
charge of the office. 


Fremont, INp.—C. W. Dally has assumed 
management of the Fremont (Ind.) Lumber & 
Coal Co. 


DEEPWATER, Mo.—L. J. Kuhlman has become 
manager of the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. unit 
in this city, replacing W. J. Harrington, who 
has been manager in this town for 30 years 
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but is retiring due to poor health. Mr. Kuhl- 
man has been with the firm thirteen years. 


CoLtoma, MicH.—Ralph Washburn has suc- 
ceeded Harvey Kibler as manager of the local 
— of the Michigan Shore Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 





Veteran Sells Lumber Yard 
Operated 50 Years 


Warsaw, ILL., Jan. 23.—After conducting a 
planing mill and retail lumber business here 
for the past 50 years, J. A. White has sold out 
to Arthur T. Loomis of Dallas City. During 
his entire business career here, Mr. White has 
been a prominent figure in the town’s progress. 
He operated a lumber yard at Alexandria, Mo., 
for five years before coming here in 1889. Mr. 
White is still active and in good health. 

Mr. Loomis was at one time associated with 
the Pioneer Lumber Co., but more recently has 
owned the handle factory in Dallas City. His 
father, the late L. M. Loomis, was president 
of the Pioneer Lumber Co. 





Baltimorians Hear Lumber Talk 


BattrmoreE, Mp., Jan. 23.—Sixty-three men 
attended the third lecture of the series being 
given by Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the 
Forest Products Division of the Department of 
Commerce, at the “school” which is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange. The local course is similar to 
that held in Washington last year. ot 

The time was devoted mainly to an analysis 
of yellow pine. Mr. Hayward called attention 
to the fact that while Russia contained probably 
the largest potential timber supply, the United 
States holds first place for the variety and ac- 
cessibility of woods suitable for commercial use, 
with a total of 182 important species. Produc- 
tion figures of 1937 showed yellow pine leading 
the total cut. With a normal reforestation pro- 
gram in practice, it would be possible to fill the 
demand for lumber and also increase the timber 
stands, according to Mr. Hayward. 





Cypress Concern Optimistic at 
Annual Meeting 


JACKSONVILLE, FLaA., Jan. 23.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Florida 


‘Louisiana Red Cypress Co. was held in its 


office here, Jan. 17. The same officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected, and district sales rep- 
resentatives re-appointed as follows: 

Fleishel Lumber Co., 4235 Duncan Avenue, 
St. Louis; G. G. Kuntz, 310 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee; E. S. Kemper, 20701 Beachwood 
Drive, Cleveland; Joseph Rittiner, 615 Beech 
Street, Toledo; G. A. Breaux, 1038 Milan 
Street, New Orleans; C. A. Pratt, R. A. Long 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; Huss Lumber Co., 
2301 N. Racine Avenue, Chicago; Douglas P. 
Jones, 300 Madison Avenue, New York City; 
Paul R. Kohl, 2825 Center Street, Des Moines; 
Rogers Lumber Exchange, 614 Mercantile 
Library Bldg., Cincinnati; John C. Ray, 
Drawer 203, Waco, Tex.; Howard F. Scar- 
borough, 904 Eldridge St., West Collingswood, 
WN.. J. 


The company, whose president is Col. J. F. 
Wigginton, handles the cypress production of 
the following mills: Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Fo- 
ley, Fla.; Cummer Sons Cypress Co., Lacoo- 
chee, Fla.; Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, 
Fla.; Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla., and 
A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Plaquemine, La. 

It was reported that cypress inventories have 
slightly increased over stocks on hand a year 
ago. The demand has been on an upward trend, 
and prices have remained firm. A steadily in- 
creasing demand is anticipated in the near fu- 
ture when dealer requirements for housing needs 
and industrial requests develop. Production 
has been on a full normal capacity basis, which 
will enable the mills to supply their trade with 
an assortment of items in desired quantities to 
meet consumer demand. 
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The company looks forward to a general 
improvement in all lines of business and indus- 
try, and feels that 1939 will see a return to 
prosperity and renewed confidence. 


Company Moves Headquarters for 
Thirteen Yards 


PortacE, Wis., Jan. 23.—The general head- 
quarters of the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co. has 
been moved here from Green Bay where it was 
located eighteen years. The offices are in the 
Barker Building, which was remodeled for the 
concern’s occupancy. 

Moving here in the transition were: R. A, 
Evans, secretary of the firm; Miss Agnes 
Patterson, office manager ; Mrs, Maurice Meyer, 
Mrs, Margaret Mueller and Mrs. Jack Cruthers, 
of the office staff. 

Thirteen lumber yards including the local 
unit are operated by the company. They are 
located in Clinton, Ixonia, Hartford, Randolph, 
Friesland, Sturgeon Bay, Sister Bay, Merrill, 
Coleman, Pound, Portage, Valmy and Ply- 
mouth. 








Personnel Changes Announced 
by Large Company 
Loncview, WaAsH., Jan. 21.—Changes in 
management personnel of the Longview opera- 
tions of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co,, includ- 
ing appointment of Harry E. Morgan as resi- 
dent manager of operations succeeding A. L. 
Raught, Jr., have been announced by Charles 
H. Ingram of Tacoma, general manager of the 

company. 

Mr. Morgan started his career in lumbering 
with the Hammond Lumber Co. in Astoria, 
Ore., in 1911. After serving with the Whitney 
Lumber Co. operations in Garibaldi, Ore., he 
transferred to the Weyerhaeuser Co. mill in 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., in 1927. Later that 
year, he came to Longview when construction 
of the mill here was started and since then has 
served with Mr. Raught as assistant manager. 

Following an extended vacation, Mr. Raught 
will return to active service with the Weyer- 
haeuser company, probably in the Tacoma 
office. With Mrs. Raught, he is now on a 
leisurely motor trip through the South, and 
is expected to be gone at least six months. 
Mr. Raught came here in 1925 to take charge 
of planning for woods and mill operations. 
Before 1925, he was in charge of Weyerhaeuser 
logging operations in Clark County, Wash. 

Mr. Morgan’s assistant will be Sidney B. 
Lewis, former general plant superintendent, 
who has been advanced to assistant general 
manager here. F. Baker, Weyerhaeuser 
logging superintendent, will have charge of 
woods operations. 

Other promotions include Willard N. Morss 
to plant superintendent. For the last four 
years, he has been assistant plant superintend- 
ent. Frank C. Maloney has become assistant 
superintedent, after two years as night superin- 
tendent. R. K. Hoover has been made night 
superintendent, after being shipping clerk here 
for the past two years. 


B. C. Door Exports Lower 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 21.—The United 
Kingdom continued as the main market for 
British Columbia doors in 1938, with Australia 
and South Africa as secondary channels. Doors 
totaling 880,749 were exported, 874,092 to Great 
Britain, trade showing the first recession since 
1935. Adjustments in the British preference may 
affect 1939 volume. 








Hymeneal 


COMINS-BLANCHARD—Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney C. Blanchard, Winchester, Mass., re- 
cently announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Katherine, to Paul Herrick Comins, 
also of Winchester. Mr. Blanchard is active 
in the management of the retail lumber yards 
of George W. Blanchard & Co. at Winchester 
and Medford, Mass. Mr. Comins attended the 
Governor Dummer Academy and the Babson 
Institute and is now associated with the In- 
dustrial Chemical Co. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








T. A. COLEMAN, 81, mill designer, builder, 
and lumberman, died Jan. 13 at Portland, Ore., 
where he had made his home for the past 
14 years. He was active in the designing of 
mills almost up to the time of his death, as 
the last mill which he built was in Idaho 
in 1936. A native of Mattoon, Ill., he began 
working in sawmills at the age of 15 and 
worked in every section of the United States. 
He made his first trip to the west coast in 
the early 80’s and went back the last time 
during construction of the big plant of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long view, Wash., 
where a son is now employed as a saw filer. 
A brother, Nate Coleman, The Dalles, Ore., 
has a lumber and mill building record prac- 
tically parallel. Two sons, Jack and Richard, 
live at New Orleans; and two daughters, 
Edith, at Beaumont, Tex., and Nellie Coleman, 
of Kansas City, Mo., also survive. Three 
nephews are engaged in the lumber business 
at Kinzua, Ore.; F. Coleman is general 
manager of the Kinzua Pine Mills Co., A. B. 
Coleman is superintendent of manufacture, 
and Carl Coleman is superintendent of log- 
ging. 


MRS. HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, wife of 
Huntington Taylor, president and manager of 
the Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., Sprague 
River, Ore., died suddenly on the morning of 
Jan. 14, at the family residence at Klamath 
Falls, Ore. In apparently good health the 
previous evening, Mrs. Taylor was found dead 
when she did not appear for breakfast. The 
Taylors had been residents of Klamath Falls 
for the past nine years, coming there from 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, when Mr. Taylor pur- 
chased the Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 
Mrs. Taylor was actively interested in various 
community and civic enterprises. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Taylor, two daughters, Mrs. Leslie 
Avrit, Klamath Falls, and Dr. Margaret Tay- 
lor, Wellesley, Mass.; a son, James M. Taylor, 
Choate School for Boys, Wallington, Conn., 
and a sister, Mrs. Drew Musser, Little Falls, 
Minn., survive. 


HENRY S. PATTEN, 58, president of the 
Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
died Jan. 17 at Auckland, New Zealand, while 
on a world cruise| He was accompanied by 
his wife, Mary H. Patten. Prominent in 
Southern California lumber industry affairs 
for more than a quarter of a century, he be- 
came president of his father’s business, Pat- 
ten & Davies, at Pasadena in 1902. This com- 
pany was merged eight years ago with the 
L. W. Blinn Lumber Co. and the Russ Lum- 
ber & Mill Co., to form the present concern. 
He was a past president of the Lumber & 
Allied Products Association. Surviving, in 
addition to the widow, are two daughters; 
a son, George Patten; a sister; and two 
brothers, F. W., and Walter Patten, both as- 
sociated with the company. 





RALPH E. McKEE, 60, since 1926 manager 
of the New York office of Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., died suddenly at his home in Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 22, while 
playing bridge. He was one of the best 
known and most highly respected personali- 
ties in the trade circles of greater New York. 
The funeral service was held at his home 
in Tuckahoe following which the body was 
sent to Edwardsville, Ill., the place of his 
birth. He is survived by his widow. Mr. 
McKee joined the Long-Bell selling force at 
Chicago in 1912, and from 1914 to 1919 was 
manager of the St. Louis office. For the past 
13 years he was resident manager in New 
York. His chief hobbies were golf and con- 
tract bridge. He was a Mason and a Shriner. 


CLIFFORD M. WEATHERWAX, 60, Grays 
Harbor, Wash., lumberman, and more re- 
cently a resident of Burlingame, Calif., died 
Jan. 15 in a New York City hospital follow- 
ing an operation for injuries received Jan. & 
when he was attacked by thugs. A native of 
Stanton, Mich., he was the son of Cant. 
J. M. Weatherwax, builder of the Weatherwax 
mill at Aberdeen, Wash., forerunner of the 
present Anderson & Middleton mill in that 
city. He acquired interest in the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co. in 1910 and was also 
organizer of the old Chehalis County Logging 
& Timber Co. Later he established the C. M. 
Weatherwax Lumber Co. in San Francisco. 
The widow and two children survive. 





FRANK H. BARTLETT, 67, widely known 
Wisconsin lumberman and for years secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager of the 
Rust-Owen Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in Drummond, died in an Ashland, Wis., hos- 
pital Jan. 14. Mr. Bartlett had been active 
in Drummond business life until his fatal ill- 
ness. He was a native of Eau Claire, Wis., 
joining the Rust-Owen firm as bookkeeper 
in 1897. In 1907 he became superintendent. 


He was a Mason, an Elk, president of State 
Bank of Drummond, and active in all com- 
munity affairs. Survivors are his wife, two 
daughters, and a brother. 





LUTE JOHN ALFORD, 70, for the past 14 
years manager of the True Hixon Lumber 
Co., died recently at his home in Oxford, 
Miss. A native of Louisville, Ky., he had 
been living in Mississippi for the past 30 
years. Surviving are the widow and two 
daughters. 


JESSE B. STUART, 81, for many years sec- 
retary of the Bryant Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., until his retirement 15 years ago, died 
in that city Jan. 9. He was born Nov. 23, 
1858 in Mishawaka, Ind. and was associated 
with the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co. at Minden 
and Hastings, Nebr., St. Louis, and later at 
Waldo, Ark. In 1891 he came to Seattle and 
became associated with the Bryant Lumber 
Co. He was a life member of the Masonic 
lodge. Surviving him are his widow, Alice, 
—" three daughters, and a son, Phil A. 
Stuart 


MATHIAS L. MARCH, 76, for 43 years a 
member of the lumber firm of I. F. March & 
Sons, Bridgeport, Pa., died Jan. 18 at Mor- 
ristown, Pa., his home. He had recently 
concluded 50 years as a vestryman of the 
Trinity Lutheran Church, was a member of 
the Middle Atlantic States Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, the Masonic Lodge, the Philadelphia 
Union League and the Rotary, as well as 
being a director of several banks and_build- 
ing and loan associations and clubs. Surviv- 
ing, in addition to the widow, are five sons 
and three daughters. 


OLIVER DAVIES COLLINS, 61, for many 
years affiliated with the Wayne Lumber Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently at his home in 
Watertown, N. Y. He entered the employ of 
the Wayne Lumber Co. when he was seven- 
teen years old and rose to the position of 
general superintendent. For many years he 
traveled through New York State and Canada, 
representing the company. He was active in 
church and fraternal work. Surviving, in 
addition to the widow, are two daughters, a 
son, and two sisters. 





HARRY C. RUST, 51, vice president of the 
Gardner W. Taylor Co., New York City, presi- 
dent of the Putnam Valley Lumber & Supply 
Co., Elmsford, N. Y., and a director of the 
Ww. . Kneas Lumber Co., Norristown, Pa., 
died Jan. 22, after a brief illness in Yonkers 
General Hospital at Yonkers, N. Y. He was 
a resident of Yonkers. A native of Chicago, 
Mr. Rust was graduated from New York Uni- 
versity in 1905. He served as an ensign, in 
the navy during the World War. The widow 
survives. 


JOSEPH J. OTT, 72, former vice president 
and general manager of the John H. Kaiser 
Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., died recently 
at the home of his daughter in Dubuque, 
Iowa, following a lingering illness. He was 
active as a member and director of the Eau 
Claire Civic and Commerce Association, and 
organizer of the Gillette Rubber Co., and a 
member of the Eau Claire industrial enter- 
prises. He is survived by two sons and three 
daughters. 


DWIGHT C. ROUNDS, 78, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Owens-Parks Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, died recently at his 
home in that city. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Rounds & Porter Lumber Co., 
operating retail yards in the midwest. He 
retired some years ago, after turning his 
business interests over to his son, Ralph M. 
Rounds of Wichita, Kans., who is also presi- 
= the Rockport Redwood Co., Rockport, 

alif. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, 82, who had been en- 
gaged in the wholesale hardwood lumber 
business for the past 60 years, died Jan. 16 
at Indianapolis. For the past 28 years he 
has been associated with the Garver Lum- 
ber Mfg. Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., in charge 
of sales. He retired only last November. In 
the past, he has been associated also with the 
Rust Owen Lumber Co. and the Three States 
—— Co. A son and four daughters sur- 
vive. 


MRS. ELIZABETH W. FOLSOM, widow of 
Harry L. Folsom, died Jan. 19 at her home in 
Wollaston, Mass. Mr. Folsom died in 1930, 
at which time he was serving as sales mana- 
ger of the Leatherbee-McDonough Co. He 
was active in Hoo-Hoo work and the Boston 
chapter of the organization was named after 
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him. Mrs. Folsom was a sister of H. C. 
Philbrick of the lumber company bearing his 
name, at Boston. 


WALTER W. HOLMAN, 65, Waterloo, Ia., 
died Jan. 3. He had been president of the 
Bergen Lumber Co., Waverly, Ia., since 1908, 
and had interests at Center Point and Mel- 
bourne, Ia., where yards are operated by his 
sons Howard W., and Willard W. Holman. He 
was also affiliated with the Shepherd Lum- 
ber Co., Waterloo, until his retirement sev- 
eral years ago. In addition to the two sons, 
he is survived by the widow and a daughter. 


NORMAN JAMES, 70, chairman of the 
board of directors of the James Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md., died Jan. 23 following a long 
illness. A native of Baltimore, he was also 
connected with a number of financial institu- 
tions and belonged to the Merchants and 
Maryland clubs. The widow, formerly Miss 
Isabella L. Hagner, at one time social secre- 
tary for Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, and a son 
survive. 


H. L. PARKER, 60, owner of the Thomp- 
son-Parker Lumber Co., which operates yards 
at Stillwater; Cushing, Ponca City and Kaw 
City, Okla., died Dec. 30, at his home in Ponca 
City. A son, Robert A. Parker, is manager 
of the company, and another son, Harvey 
Parker, is connected with the Ponca City 
yard. Other survivors include the widow and 
five daughters. 


ARTHUR J. WELLINGTON, 78, president 
and treasurer of the Union Box and Lumber 
Co., Rindge, N. H., died Jan. 9 at his St. 
Petersburg, Fla., home. He took an active 
interest in politics, serving at one time as 
a member of the New Hampshire legislature. 
Bo a widow, three daughters and a son sur- 
vive. 


JOHN P. ENGSTROM, 81, president of the 
company bearing his name, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., died recently. For 20 years he was 
general manager and vice president of the 
Wilcox Bros. Lumber Co., before starting his 
own yard 15 years ago. The widow, three 
daughters and two sons survive. 





R. W. STITH, a member of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., died Jan. 11 in a Kansas City, 
Mo., hosvital. He was a director and sec- 
retary of the company at the time of his re- 
tirement a few years ago. Survivors include 
a brother, L. C. Stith, comptroller of the 
company, and two daughters. 


CHARLES E. E. REYNOLDS, 65, who had 
engaged in the retail lumber and coal busi- 
ness under his own name at Savannah, N. Y. 
for 30 vears, died Jan. 12. He had held sev- 
eral village offices and was a bank director 
as well as being active in fraternal circles. 
A widow and a daughter survive. 


CHARLES A. MATTHEWS, president of the 
DeKalb Supply Co., Decatur, Ga., and active 
in State and county politics, died suddenly 
Jan. 4. He had been president of the lumber 
company since its organization. Surviving 
are the widow, a son, Charles A. Matthews, 
Jr., and two daughters. 


CHARLES ELLIS McSMITH, 73, oldest as- 
sociation inspector in the point of service for 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
died Jan. 21 at his home in New Orleans, La. 
A native of Ohio, he had been an inspector 
since 1904. The widow and a son, J. C. 
McSmith, survive. 


JULIA BICKLEY PATTERSON, wife of D. 
E. Patterson, retired head of the Patterson 
Lumber Co., Atlanta. Ga., and a widely known 
religious and civic leader, died Jan. 9 at her 
winter home in Rockledge, Fla. In addition 
to a Patterson, two daughters and a sister 
survive. 


CARL WILLIAM HINZ, 62, lumberman of 
Tomah, Wis., died Dec. 31 at Mauston. Wis. 
A native of Germany, he came to the United 
States at the age of fifteen and worked in 
the Goodyear lumber camps before entering 
business for himself. Three sisters survive. 





FRANK H. GILCHRIST, 59, vice president 
of the Flintkote Co., died Jan. 17 at his Pel- 
ham, N. Y., home. A native of Plano,-IIl., he 
was also vice president of the Patent and 
Licensing Corp., New York City. The widow, 
two daughters and a son survive. 


W. B. MORISON, 64, owner of the Morison 
Lumber Co. at Crawford and Harrison. Nebr., 
died at his home in Crawford, Jan. 7. The 
yard at Crawford is under the management 
of a son, Joe Morison. 


JOHN RUST, stockholder and director. of 
the Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla.. died 
recently of pneumonia at his home in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CLAUDE GEORGE WELDEN, 41, president 
of the Welden Lumber Co., Montreal, Canada, 
Fe Jan. 18, at his home following a long 

ness, 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lum ber Exchange, New Orleans, La., 


made in the period Jan. 14-19, but, where pric es for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf 
Lengths 10-20’ Boards, 10-20’ Dimension 
1x3 rift— B&better Pee 42.55 39.47] 2x4 
B&btr Sht. 59.34 57.81|/iInch thick— 1x5&10 . 44.25 47.90]}12 & 14 .. 22.17 19.74 
ee « + Bie “RR 50.74 °47.33|1X12 ..... Bree. GRGEEED cecscee 23.29 16.20 
No. 2 .... 34.50 38.50 : Se ee 51.33 pie 2x6 
See Gee 8 sR. wren cies 1.27 47.09] wo. 2 Fenci & om [12 & 14... 18.23 17.94 
mR. fl 1x16... :: [ose 66501  Gianlaed Geuete §«126 -.-...- 19.18 18.21 
Babett aut 41.94)125 -----: 56.35 55.30 2x8 
etter.. 41. MEPESE ecceces 78.68 71.89)1x4 ...... 17.12 16.87 
regio 43.90 37.81 1x6 20°06 inegll2 & 14 .. 20.27 19.72 
ag aie 24.88 29.50)5&6/4 thick— i $=‘|J°*9 srrrrs 7 ° aa 21.19 20.72 
1x4 rift— “SS Sees 60.82 62.33 x10 
5&10 71.0 3 No. 2 Shiplap and : q ’ 
paver ene enge mood Ooo GeSt GEEa] Mtkcea Sahat ES Mo SB 
Mm. Boece 35.75 Cun parton 2x12 
ond a Inch thick— i Gaseed 22.56 21.54]12 & 14 .. 21.75 21.57 
ites ° int0 es BB.4S FZLBSEIS .cccces 21.75 21.32 
grain ee 46.37 43.50 “> eeee 26.24 23.16 
B&better.. 43.43 41.20 : Se et os sen ‘A — 
No. pee x BOLLS cscccoee : aes No. Dimension 
1x5&10 *49.35 *49, No. 3 Fencing, “ 
No. 2 . 19.71 19.29 + oie sera gtanéaré Leagte Random Length 
ES Eee 2x4 Short- 
snide ieisanteainien idea ree eee eat... 15.72 14.98 
eiling, Standard n 1 7 
Lengths 10-20" mS CM .. 16.39 15.561 norte & Lonst't— 
4zt— B&better— No. 3 Shiplap and |2x6 ...... 13.72 14.69 
Bé&better.. 35.27 34.22]}Inch thick— Boards, Standard ee. eecene 15.64 15.00 
Pe 2 cece MO MERRENEE cvccwucs *45.00 ern Lengths ae 14.68 Bint 
| NS Neo +e 45.00lixg ...... 18.15 17.58 ae 17.59 *13.00 
pesaes ee : +22 ]1x10 ..... 17.55 17.32 
1x5&10 51.50 54.50 
Partition. Standard |12"....°- 0:00 67.00)/*22 ----- 16.76 17.34! qumbers, 20 & Under, 
ae 5&6/4 No. 1 Shortleaf we. 3 
% x4&6— thick— Dimension Longleaf— 
Bé&better.. 48.25 eeee 4-8 eee eee 8.09 59.00 2x4 3x4 & 4x4 70 00 
Bare ..... 69.00 68.50/12 14 .. 24. 2. Bex ” ae 442 
_ eelape: 4.00 81.00116 ~.)°.°° Seen Seas ao” ° ae FSP 
Drop Siding, Standard 2x6 |5x10-10x10 32.67 
Lengths, 1x6” Casing, Base & Jamb 12 & 14 .. o138 oe. 78 3&4x12 .. 32.00 
No. 117— B&better ig mf ak a 2 . 0 nner 
— 14 .. 23.26 20.94 
Bé&better.. 86.89 as ee 58.75 58.25 ° 3x4&4x4.. 40.33 37.50 
No. 1 .... 44.00 no SS 60 *58.00|se10° °°" 24.51 21.86) 4x6—8x8.. 39.89 32.00 
No. 116— 1x5&10 .. 61.00 *62.00]12 ....... 31.70 29.51 
No. 1 . 87.44 *36.50 Me aceaaniels 32.50 29.45 Plaster Lath 
Assorted patterns—  |No. 1 Fencing, 10-20" |16,5------ 82.60 30.08), un 4 
B&better.. 44.95 *38.77|/1x4 ...... 41.02 40.69|12 & 14 $6.79 S1.81iNo. 1 .... 4133 4.26 
No. 1 - 42.54 39.00}/1x6 ...... 41.09 39.96)16 ....... 36.42 33.50]}No. 2 .... 3.56 2.76 





. b. mill sales prices 
for sales 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 21.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, 12-inch 


Clear “_ —" 

SO: -dtiwiewcwewwae $26.00 $23.00 20.00 
EE. «ak oo ea eeauae 30.0 25.00 +3 00 
| Sere 33.00 30.00 27.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
EN ais Sale erate eldty kad ecient eae 2.00 
IE ob: 40 Gob Sia kde vai bb kode aad aed +P 00 
PE bain Wak he's 0d Ss Wileece Wied exenedc 68.00 
Finish, B&better, $2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
poy, et oy 
or Roug 
BE oy bb ode hbk ad caves ae nd ede ce 72.00 
EE oy ts Paced bd OS REE eS dae eeeeaae ee 77.00 
NE UF in 6 ki re dere 'n(ae-o ean neue rake hae 85.00 
SN asin 0.6 050 naee See Seed Maa 95.00 
1x16” es: te 06 No ane stale de ig ea nS a 100.00 
1x18” Seite bao cial wh ak oe ds ow Seiad: gS se bs ta ne 105.00 
Me atria ease dd 056 0.4' we kane Reaee aw 115.00 
Eo cwee ohh wad anal nat teee eae 120.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

BL, Wei. eweks <p eeeseenweasecieastnecu $33.00 
EY eet g oaler a est hse two u eee 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
we) Aang $ 

i ai te (olan ow sd i alae 55% 

Listing $4 and over , 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Jan. 2-Jan. 14, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
Seuizecrs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 war. war. 
jowwrucesnaal 59.73 $64.28 $59.65 
2? a 41.17 49.25 52.00 
—-, s2s— No.1 0. 2 
Se eee $32.33 $21.23 
DE Adadaemnvi nes ewe wean 33.10 22.7 
Copan, | 82 or 4S— 0. 2 No. 3 
nr re eer $23.87 $18.55 
iz13 B i Ml at's! color queedi 28.21 18.64 
No. 4, ia MR i ribsceksnaces-cwea ree $12.37 
Idaho White Pine 
6/4x8 
Seiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
SS a $72.79 oars 
8 a)  : 41.95 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S or S1S1B: 


8’ 10, 12&14’ 16’ 
 - are rrer Ts $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
| ae 31.0 32.00 33.50 
4 eer 32.00 33.00 34.50 
eas 33.50 34.50 36.00 
5 2) ee 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, ounez ahiplep 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or S848: 


8 «©10,12&14" —16’ 
ER $32.50 $32.50 33.50 
oe eo ae 31.50 31.50 32.5 
5 eee ap 32.50 32.50 33.50 
eerie reteaaantet 2p 33.50 34.50 35.50 
RT ce ae 34.50 35.50 36.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 21.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
gg ER ome aera earn rarer eres, $4.35-4.50 
NIE oop Sian aiid xa cr aire oe Rw Oe ee 3.10-3.20 
ad EES IRES, SNE PEACE Sie Freeh eee 2.10-2.20 
Perfections 
EE 04 ob deep saee eoeesinne eee $3.50-3.60 
SET cep ne Meee es 2.50-2.60 
MTT EEE, 0.0). sc:att. s'eis Alla Se cadets Sia eeuele 1.90-2.10 
XXXXX : 
I ic ay shits acne Acneertalaae eae $3.05-3.15 
218" & | a re eee ee 2.10-2.20 
Nc aca ciavae uGaleetee ee ec emeaed 1.65-1.75 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 21.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. c D 

BR avis eUaeeewwee $36.00 $34.00 $24.00 

Flat Grain Flooring 
BOM cesses reli eed we aueie arate $26.00 $24.00 $20.00 
BI eis Geeta eee 30.00 29.00 24.00 

Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 69s. 00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 30.00 28.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
P-.n.crebenes soe ee $25.00 oe. 00 $16.00 
SEI se chan pie aoe arena 26.0 24.00 16.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
SS a $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $22.00 
Ss 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ee eee 10.50 10.00 10.00 11.00 

No. 1 es a age 
12 20 
|. ae $19.50 $19. 50 $21. So $23. 50 $21.00 
— EEE 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
Ye es Se 18.50 19.00 19.50 20.50 20.50 
EE 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.50 
(i 22.00 22.00 23.00 238.00 23.00 
No 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 

4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
"’as 284 4 S.. SE EO Re rrr oe $17.50 
12x12 30. oe PO er at 17.00 
po ee BR RS bre 18.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 21.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22-28; No. 2, $16-17; No. 3, 
$10-11. Peelers, No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24. 

ouner Shingle logs $16-18; lumber logs, 
2 


Hemlock: No. 2&8, $10-10.50. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. Db. 
qocttes mill basis, during the week ended 


_ First Second Third 








peo CHE eee ei tace 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 

ial bs othe dw aries 60d 4. ath nade aw 0.32 

aa tad hdl nk aie cea o Gna nie wed wt Abo ie 37 

BT cb a Sad wk WH wo Bin eibrale wie lag bia] aielorenarekan ane .50 


O. 

i= Uns wich ena yt $28.72 $22.42 

lash sae rk ona 38.34 23.92 

Utility (No. 4) 4/4 RWEL rere err $15.35 

Sugar Pine 

x 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Serects, S2 or 4S— &wdr. wdr. war. 

. ° of ae $72.00 $71.86 $73.00 

EE ins. cbcine. bce a a 8.85 67.00 67.00 

See: 54.00 anes 51.00 
SnHop, S2S— No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
eee $39.60 $24.21 sch 

OI i aetardo sp pte ice Gana 37.83 27.70 $19.19 
|. SE ee a 48.34 27.65 13.50 

Larch-Douglas Fir 

ee ee eee $21.77 

Dimension, No. 1, eee 18.97 
ww SS EO eee 7.00 

Flooring, vert. er., C&Btr., 2 eee 34.08 


2 eo $69.41 $59.41 $48.14 





28, 1939 


et; 


> 
ox 


Y points 


e listed 
shingles 


otations 
. mixed 
e trade 


D 
$24.00 


$20.00 
24.00 


$22.00 
22.00 


$16.00 
16.00 


1x12 


ices of 


No. 3, 
> logs, 


lls re- 
, o db. 
ended 
Third 
$48.14 





January 28, 1989 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b, Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


origin. 

of g x24" 
Clr. qtd. wht... .$90.0 
Clr. atd. red..... 72.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 63.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 59.00 
Cir. pin. wht.... 62.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 60.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 58.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 57.50 
No. 1 com. wht.. 51.00 
No. 1 com. red... 50.00 
No. 2 common... 37.00 
Clr. G00. Wit... cc cece 
Cir. GUO. TOG... .ccccese 
Get, Gis, Wes cc ssccces 
ee See 
a) a 2 ee 
Cir. Pl. FOG... 6.2 cee 
Gel. DIM. Wektin sc escces 
Gal, MIN. FOG. 0.0 ccesccvee 


Me 2 GOUR. Witbs cos bce 
We. 1 COMB. TOG... osc ces 
Wo. 3 COMUMIOM. ... 0c 0se. 


a 3x2” %x1%” 
00 $68.00 $65.00 
0 60.00 60.00 


+48: 0 
50.00 51.00 50.00 
51.00 53.00 50.00 
52.00 58.00 49.00 
53.00 50.00 49.00 
48.00 46.00 41.00 
51.00 42.00 42.00 
44.00 37.00 33.00 
45.00 35.00 35.00 
30.00 26.00 18.00 
x2” %x1le” x2” 
$80.00 $80.00 Sane 
74.00 74.00 
66.00 64.00 Peerene 
. 66.00 64.00 $63.00 
63.00 61.00 58.00 
. 63.00 61.00 55.00 
57.00 55.00 53.00 
. 57.00 55.00 44.00 
48.00 46.00 42.00 
. 47.00 45.00 _ 
. 32.00 28.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
18 - -inch oe $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 


fs-inch, 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 


by addin 
entials 


to the above the following differ- 
gured on Memphis origin: 


For 


}}-inch re $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 


f;-inch, 





F, O. B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 


on rough, air dried 


southern hardwoods, 


from reports of sales made during the week 


ended Jan. 23: 
Qrtd. Red Gum 


FAS— 
er 45.00 
ae 65.20 @75.00 
oer 70.00 @74.58 
ae 71.00 
_ eee Spe 1.50@75. 00 
No. 
. °30.7 des +4 
| ees 
_, ae 34°00 
Sea 42.50 
ee 49.00 
> i re 49.00 
Plain Red Gum 
FAS— 
oe 70.50 
seer 76.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
OE 28.50 @34.75 
os 32.50 @ 33.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
ee 20.75 


— Sap Gum 


6.00 
oelaetns a 1.00@ 45. 00 
& Sel 





3 ee 23.0 sted * 3 50 
| ees 6.50 
_ . eee 35.00 @36. 50 
i 40.50@42.50 
Plain §S G 
rane n Sap Gum 
. er 24.00 @ 24.75 
_, eS 24.00 
2 oe 31.00 
. 32.00 
Os 37.50 
No. 1 & Se 
Sees 16.7 sated oe 
ee 
| Joe 20.00@ 20:25 
| eee 22.00 
No. 
ee 7.50@ 8.00 
re 12.50 
: 14.00 
ete 14.50 
Qrtd. Black Gum 
No, 1 el.— 
oo 3478 
pee 27.00 
‘re Black Gum 

n° & Sel.— 

vied 20.50 
 , See 22.75 
No. 2 Com 
4/4 ae ass 10.00 
FA — n Tupelo 
Me eal deat 37.00 
No. 1 & Sel 
ee 27.00 
Ui 3 Sei 

Eee tL. 1.00 13.00 
No. 3 Com.— , 
SPE sieaac 9.00 


Cag White Oak 
ap ee 48.00 

acute etteie 

are 0.75 
-1&8 

SS6 icwsra 30.5 50@35.50 

Plain Red Oak 


FAS— 
— eee 50 
Ss aa 39. 1S@44. Hod 
A seh ace 45.0 
— ee 49.00 @57. 00 
| ee 54.75 @61.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
eee 31.75 
|. 35.50 
ee 37.50 
SPS tens 42.50 
Mixed —_ 
arene Worm 
; Pr 32. S0@ 34. 00 
Dunnage— 
cae 7.00 
Plain Poplar 
ws & Sel.— 
. eee 42.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Oe ee aean 26.75 @ 29.00 
No. 1 Com.— 
es 32.00 
, es 30.00 
No. 2 & Com 
ee 20. 00@20. 50 
No. 2 om.— 
|, 
ore 46.50@54.50 
Ash 
FAS— 
eS 46.50@56.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
 , Sere 30.50 
Beech 
FAS— 
DP scqaeus 33.25 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 23.25 
No. 2 Com.— 
4/ “ee 13.25 
ckory 
Log Run— 
ee 33.50 
Log Run— 
ne 23.00 
Cottonwood 
FA 
ea 36.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
sharin tices 17.25 


Plain Sycamore 


Log Run— 
7 sree 20.50 
Willow 
FA 
i eee 40. 00@41. 50 
No. 1 & Se 
eae 27. -00@30. +4 
“a 
ere 33, 00 





Amemcanfiimbherman 
CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Jan. 17: 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
B&btr. Com. Com. 
I 55. oy (ora nae feces mee $44.85 $40.95 $25.20 
ME 2 Gin Gare arid ace ouees ieee 43.55 37.85 23.20 
Ceiling 
Wee ch icede beau $25.20 $22.45 $13.80 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
ee $46.60 aaa $55.95 
I oii lara ware a 47.50 rrr 69.20 
eee 48.15 SU aa 66.55 
rr oars 47.45 a rer 78.35 
Boards, Dressed 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com Com 
ge Rr eae $41.50 $20.90 
Ek ree eee 39.80 20.25 
St ne ee 40.05 22.30 
are 38.65 21.90 my 
Eee 42.70 22.35 $18.05 
PE 6s es Sore oxen 50.85 23.30 15.90 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 

No. 2 Common Dressed 
eer SE Sears Sees $20.25 
Co. re 19.75 
MN aiioverasacershtiiee BU oscar eckive we mae 


Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 


8to1lé6é 18 &20 
ME RIN ates rate Palas Sia ere orate earetiarel ete $20.90 $21.40 
BE so) as stave SHG aru ie Gia honor Lorde) WokeRS 22.25 22.75 
ce Ce we eee ear a gtr ae 23.7 ei isbi 
WN ial a aroha arate aneteie eteiwhacs ok angiers 24.55 


75 


Sash and Door Production 
in 1938 


The effect of the rising trend in residential 
building activity throughout most of 1938 upon 
the market for building materials was exempli- 
fied by a rise of 9 percent over the previous 
year in total orders for stock sash, doors, and 
frames, according to information just released 
by the National Door Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. As was the case with residential contract 
awards, the last six months of 1938 provided the 
major portion of the year’s volume, an increase 
of 154 percent being recorded in orders for 
these millwork items over the first half of the 
year. 

Production was up 141 percent over the first 
six months and shipments gained 144 percent 
over the same period. The total volume of units 
produced and shipped during 1938 was about 20 
percent below the 1937 total. At the end of 
the year inventories were at a much lower level 
than was the case at the close of 1937. 

During December, orders reached a new 
monthly high for the year, a contra-seasonal oc- 
currence. The gain over October, the previous 
high month, was 21 percent, and the November 
intake was exceeded by 37 percent. Compared 
with December, 1937, the extraordinary in- 
crease of 203 percent was registered. Produc- 
tion and shipments declined 11 percent and 13 
percent, respectively, from November, in ac- 
cordance with the seasonal tendency. 

With favorable building prospects in view for 
1939, the sash and door industry anticipates a 
continuation of the trend toward increased de- 
mand which was established in the latter part 





of 1938. 





NORTHERN 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


__ See $57.00 $47.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
eee 62.00 52.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
a 67.00 57.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
nea 72.00 62.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com. Com. Com. 
rere $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $28.00 $21.00 
— 83.00 73.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
eae 86.00 76.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
eer 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 
ee 103.00 938.00 73.00 45.00 .... 
WOE SN.05% ss 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00 ..«.. 
_ eee - 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 
Key stock, 4/4 os 1 and better. $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; i, 3 No. 1 and 


betters, $83, or on | FAS, $98; No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
Serer $70.00 $55.00 $45.00 $30.00 $15.00 
See 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 17.00 
ae 0.00 65.00 53.00 384.00 17.00 
eee 85.00 70.00 58.00 34.00 18.00 
eer 85.00 70.00 58.00 35.00 18.00 
See 8.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 

BE <i wine aars 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 

re 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 

, See 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 

i, SE 158.00 1438.00 121.00 je 


HARDWOOD 


No.1Com. No.2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel. Com. Com 
ee $47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
re 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
Sa 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
| eee 55.00 45.00 31.00 19.00 
Cre 58.00 48.00 33.00 patete 
SEP awceeauas 63.00 53.00 38.00 aN 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
Ss ere: $50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
See 55.00 37.00 22.00 19.00 
ee 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
See 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 
eer 80.00 65.00 41.00 starve 
TOPS sss -sinnewsa 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
eer $76.00 $64.00 $47.00 $28.00 $17.00 
Se 81.00 69.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
SS 86.00 74.00 57.00 39.00 18.00 
_. are 91.00 81.00 65.00 42.00 19.00 
ae: 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00 koe 
ere 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00 
aaa 156.00 146.00 122.00 mie 
ee 68.00 58.00 41.00 25.00 
PR GE*. 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— FAS &Sel. Com. Com. 
| eer $61.00 $45.00 $28.00 $17.00 
|) 66.00 49.00 29.00 18.00 
NN akicereccrens: scree deamon 76.00 54.00 34.00 18.00 
IE 606 6:ss-areteaniatese: 81.00 59.00 34.00 19.00 





APPALACHIAN 


HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 23.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
[2 See eee $81.00 $91.00 $96.00 
Com. & Sel.. 56.00 66.00 68.50 

Plain White Oak: 
ft Perr | CF 111.00 116.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 61.00 66.0 71.00 

Plain Red — 

aT, 86.00 96.00 101.00 
No. 1 C. &S.. 56.00 66.00 71.00 
Poplar: 

seaieliidctedaions 93.00 103.00 108.00 

No. 1 C.&S... 55.50 60.50 63.0 
BS 64854506 73.00 78.00 78.00 
No. *e: A Com. 42.00 47.00 49.00 

d 

BAS : sues 82.00 hp 7.2 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 3 i 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 39.00 42.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$98.50 $112.00 $126.00 $141.00 
73.5 81.00 91.00 110.00 
131.00 146.00 161.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 
111.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
76.0 86.00 96.00 120.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00. 83.00 98.00 wre 
88.00 [ Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4. + +8/4 
58.00] FAS ....... 108.00 113.00 118.00 118.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 73.00 73.00 73.00 83.00 
97.00 “ WHND 41.00 45.00 46.00 53.00 
67.00] No.1C.&B 
42.00 |Snd. Wau. 36.00 40.00 41.00 48.00 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


PD in ciccsnniennsinerenaeel 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..... «.++-$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Bxtra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Too Late To Classify 


wes srs YY YY 


CARPENTER APRONS 
rite for samples and price 

















THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Salesmen 

iw —LLTITws 








WANTED: COMMISSION LUMBER SALESMEN 


Well-known British Columbia fir lumber manu- 
facturer is planning extension of its market in 
the United States and would be pleased to hear 
from reliable commission lumber salesmen in the 
various fir territories. This should be a valuable 
connection for the right individuals or firms. Have 


excellent line of products and very good reputa- 
tion. 
Address “T. 91,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMEN 


Calling on retail lumber dealers by central Illinois 
manufacturer to sell line of moderate priced well 
designed farm gate steel sets. Commission basis. 
Give territory you cover, experience, references. 
Address “W. 28,” care American Lumberman. 


NEW YORK MANUFACTURER 


Of superior flexible wood veneer hung like wall 
paper seeks representation by substantial building 
material specialty sales organization calling on 
architects, owners and builders. Product now en- 
joying wide use locally offers lucrative sales pos- 
sibilities. Territories open include New England, 
South and Midwest. Will make attractive protec- 
tive arrangement with right organization. 
Address “‘W. 30," care American Lumberman. 








WANT SALESMAN IN RETAIL BUSINESS 


Who can draw plans and elevations, make blue 
prints and land business on his own power and act 
as assistant manager. 

Address “‘T. 26," care American Lumberman. 






January 28, 1939 





WANTED 











WANTED | 





Employees 


BOY WANTED 


With architectural training with future for a 
managerial position of lumber yard. Experience 
in selling completed unit desirable. 

Address “T. 54,” care American Lumberman. 


wYrwvvesY wy—e— ss 





WTD.: 1ST CLASS DETAILER, BILLER 


Estimator, age 30-40, for special millwork, also 

capable of drawing plans and Hsting material for 

small homes. References and wages desired. 
Address “T. 60," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED MAN 


To head service department in large sash, door 
and millwork factory in middle west. Must be 
capable of planning production and able to write 
customers intelligently. 

Address. ““T. 67,’’ care Amercian Lumberman. 








Employment 


POSITION WANTED—MANAGER OR ASS’T 


18 years experience, fully qualified. Employed as 
manager of retail yard now but due to personal 
reasons desire change. Will furnish reference from 
present es. Available after January 1, 1939, 
Addres 29,"" care American Lumberman. 





SOUTH AMERICAN & MEXICAN MILL OWNERS 


One of best band & circular saw filers in west de- 
sires change, personal reason. Highly skilled weld- 


ing saws. Present employed as_ superintendent 
large mill. 
Address “T. 32,” care American Lumberman. 





EXP. DRY KILN OPERATOR—COLLEGE TRAIN. 
3 yrs.’ exp., soft & hardwoods, single; available 
now. Will go anywhere. 

Address ‘'T. 76,” care American Lumberman. 





WTD.: EXP’D COMMISSION LUMBER BUYER 


To handle Yellow Pine, especially railroad orders. 
One thoroughly familiar with the mills in Ala- 
bama and bad 


Address care American Lumberman. 





WTD.: WORKING CABINET SHOP FOREMAN 


Who is not afraid of work, can do his own de- 
tailing, knows how to operate every machine in 
a small shop doing approximately $5,000.00 month- 
ly business, consisting of frames, sash, doors, stair- 
ways, interior trim, etc. Should furnish names 
and addresses of former employers with applica- 


tion. 
GRAYSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





WTD.: EXP’D COMMISSION LUMBER BUYER 


To handle Yellow Pine, especially air dried Com- 
mon Boards and Dimension. One thoroughly fa- 
miliar with mills in Alabama. 

Address “W. 35,"" care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


et 














HDWD. & MAHOG. — 
OPERATOR 


Yard Foreman, Exp’d. Buyer wl Traveling In- 
spector. Now Employed, no futu 
Address “T. 93," care American *Lamberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
10 years’ experience; age 28; married; good refer- 
ences; Central or Northern Illinois preferred. 

Address “T. 94,"" care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL BAND FILER WISHES JOB 


Fifteen years’ experience. Strictly sober. Ad- 
vise wages. 
Address “T. 81," care American Lumberman. 





PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—37 YEARS OLD 


Fifteen years’ practical experience in office work 
from stump to market and excellent buying con- 
nections with Manufacturers -of Spruce, Pine, and 
Hardwoods in the Provinces of Quebec, Ontarfé, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, wants position 
in office of an American Wholesale Firm in New 
York, Buffalo, Detroit, or Chicago. Can furnish 
highest of references. 

WRITE ADVERTISER—P. O. Box 104, St. James 

Street, West, Montreal, Canada. 


PROVED PRODUCER 


University graduate, eighteen years’ experience, 
seeks association with owner of profitable lumber 
yard desiring to shift major burdens of operation 
Ultimate object, acquisition of substantial or sole 
interest. Now employed as general manager for 
line yard company. 

Address “T. 53,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Twenty years tn executive capacity, desires connec- 

tion in Tri-State District of Penna. Now em- 

ployed, best of reference, proven ability. 
Address “S. 55,” care American Lumberman. 


15 YEARS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


In lumber and masons materials. Have success- 
fully handled all phases of retailing and whole- 
saling including managership. Desire position as 
manager or assistant to owner which will lead 
to acquiring interest. 39 years old. Unquestion- 
able references. 
Address ‘T. 75,” 











care American Lumberman. 





SAW FILER & PLANING MILL MAN 
18 yrs.” exp. with northern Wis. mills. Age 35 
yrs.; good references. 
Address “T. 95,” care American Lumberman. 





EXP’D LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


General shop man, mechanic, log train foreman 
desires connection with company operating own 
equipment. 

= 6" 


Address care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN—WELL EXPERIENCED, 


Open for position. Inquiries appreciated. 
Address “‘T. 97,” care American Lumberman. 


EXCEPTIONAL EXPERIENCE FOR SALE 


Who has a position where ability to get more 
product thru a woodworking plant at much lower 
cost is needed? Familiar with all woods and 
woodworking machines. Can design a complete 
plant or a machine for a special use. Can handle 








crews of men, a first class draftsman, steady, 
and a money maker for some Company. ~° Highest 
references. 

Address “T. 98,’ care American Lumberman. 





ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN—DETAILER 


University Graduate Architecture. CBA Estimator. 
Age 34. 14 years’ experience. Now employed. 
Hard worker, neat, executive timber. Desire con- 
nection with firm free from family ties or politics. 
Address ‘‘T. 99,’ care American Lumberman. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMAN 


Old Est. Wholesale Lbr. concern offers liberal 
split profit to salesman who has confidence in 
his own ability to make good. 

Address “T. 79," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Also hardware, building supplies, managing and 
sales, now employed, wants change; good refer- 
ences and reason for change. 

Address “T. 100,” care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER SALESMAN 


For Chicago, soliciting contractors and industrials. 
Give age, nationality and experience. Replies con- 
fidential. om ge 


Address care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED—SALESMAN 


Exp. Sash & Door Salesman seeks employment 


with reputable firm. Thoroly familiar with stock 
& special millwork. 
“W. 25,” care American Lumberman. 


Address 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED TO BUY: CUBE BLOCKS 
Made up of clear gumwood, yesdeeary ot i, pont 
in the following sizes: 35%”, 3%”, 2%”, and 
15%”. Must be perfectly square and saahek 1 oe 
with sharp edges, no knots or checks, blocks to 
be made up of not more than two pieces but prefer 
solid blocks. Shall be interested to hear from 
manufacturers who would like to figure on supply- 
ing our requirements of this stock. 
Address ‘‘W.36,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED TO BUY FOR EXPORT: 
One car Douglas Fir, rift sawn in the rough, 1” 
thick 4” and 6” wide. Must be No. 1 and better 
grade. Write D. H. WILLIAMS Lumber Yard, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


WANTED 


Contact with medium-sized Yellow Pine Mills for 
purchase of entire output. Definite specifications 
for cutting supplied with shipping instructions. 
Please state daily output, type of equipment and 
lumber items produced, 

Address “T. 68,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANT TO REPRESENT MILLS 


In Detroit area selling on commission basis to lo- 
cal and nearby yards. 
Address “T. 83,” care American Lumberman. 


CARLOAD CEDAR OR ton STRIPS | 


56"x%” in random lengths 6 to 15 
Address ““W. 27,” care American Fimemetn. 


WANTED 


1”-2”-3” lumber of the White Oak Group, 
tural stock green or dry; rough. 
BEECHER & BARR, “Poitsville, Pa. 




















struc- 


























